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I. OVERVIEW OF RESEARCH REPORTS 


A. BACKGROUND OF STUDY 


Migration from rural to urban areas is a 
necessary component of the transition of develop- 
ing economies from an agricultural to an industrial 
and service basis. Nonetheless, rural-to-urban 
migration may be a wrenching experience for the 
migrants themselves, while exacerbating many 
economic and social problems both in the origin 
and destination areas. 


The Economic and Social Commission for 
Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP), at its forty-seventh 
session, in 1991, observed that “migration from 
rural to urban areas continued at a rapid pace in 
many countries of the region, and it was often 
beyond the capacity of towns, cities and metro- 
politan areas to cope with the increasing numbers. 
That had resulted in serious environmental 
problems and shortages of basic urban services. 
In that regard, the Commission, stressing that an 
adequate response to those problems required 
access to reliable data and information for plan- 
ning purposes, urged the secretariat to undertake 
policy-related research to assess the impact of 
population redistribution as a basis for effective 
urban planning.” 


In response to those concerns, the project 
on trends, patterns and implications of rural-urban 
migration in the ESCAP region was formulated by 
ESCAP and funded by the United Nations Popula- 
tion Fund (UNFPA). The major purpose of the 
project was to conduct detailed analysis of rural- 
urban migration, based on results of the 1990-1991 
round of population censuses. 


That purpose was consistent with a recom- 
mendation of the Pre-Conference Seminar on Mt 
gration and Urbanization: Interrelationships with 
Socio-economic Development and Evolving Policy 
Issues, held at Seoul in January 1992, which stated 
that “Countries should ensure the full utilization 
of existing data sources for the study of urbani- 
zation, migration and development at national 
and international levels.” (ESCAP, 1992, p.3). The 
same Seminar recommended that, “Based on the 


experience and valuable insights gained from the 
1970 round of censuses on migration and urbani- 
zation, ESCAP should continue to play a catalytic 
role in the encouragement of comprehensive 
analysis of migration and urbanization in the 1990 
round of censuses.” 


As the initial activity of the project, ESCAP 
organized the Expert Group Meeting on Trends, 
Patterns and Implications of Rural-Urban Migra- 
tion, at Bangkok in November 1992. — That 
Meeting reviewed current knowledge concerning 
rural-to-urban migration in the region, examined 
the sources of data available for in-depth studies, 
and agreed upon a tentative outline for country 
studies. | Under the aegis of the project, the 
detailed studies contained in this volume were 
completed for India, Nepal and Thailand. A simi- 
lar study in Malaysia has been delayed, pending 
release of 1991 census data on migration. It is 
anticipated that the Malaysia study will be 
published in a separate volume. 


B. TRENDS AND PATTERNS 
OF URBANIZATION AND 
MIGRATION 


The ESCAP region is currently urbanizing at 
a rapid pace. The United Nations (1995) 
estimated that in 1990, the urban population of 
Asia as a whole equalled 32 per cent of the total 
population, and that by 1995 the proportion was 
35 per cent. The percentage urban is projected to 
increase to 38 per cent in the year 2000, 44 per 
cent in 2010, and 51 per cent in 2020. China is 
30 per cent urban in 1995, but each of the other 
countries and areas in Eastern Asia is at least 60 
per cent urban. South-eastern Asia is 34 per cent 
urban, and South Central Asia is 29 per cent 
uroan. 


The degree of urbanization varies widely in 
the Pacific. Australia is 85 per cent and New Zea- 
land is 86 per cent urban. Melanesia as a whole is 
only 21 per cent urban, while both Micronesia and 
Polynesia are over 40 per cent urban. 


As several of the largest countries in the 
region are less than 30 per cent urban, there 
remains the potential for large-scale migration 
from rural to urban areas, with the consequent 
high rates of growth of urban populations and 
rapid urbanization. 


If it is assumed that the rate of natural 
increase in urban areas equals that for the total 
population (in most cases it is actually lower), it 
may be calculated that about half of the current 
growth of urban populations in the region results 
from the combined effects of net migration and 
reclassification of previously rural areas as urban. 
Such a calculation for the period 1990-1995 
implies that net migration and_ reclassification 
accounted for 53 per cent of the urban growth in 
Asia as a whole, 68 per cent in Eastern Asia, 57 
per cent in South-eastern Asia, and 38 per cent in 
South Central Asia. The high figure for Eastern 
Asia is largely determined by the volume of rural- 
to-urban migration in China. If China is excluded, 
the contribution of net migration and reclassifica- 
tion to urban growth in Eastern Asia was 23 per 
cent in the period 1990-1995 (United Nations, 
1995). 


In each of the three countries for which 
research reports are presented in this volume, 
India, Nepal and Thailand, the rate of growth of 
the urban population slowed considerably during 
the 1980s, relative to the 1970s. In India, the 
urban population expanded at a rate of 3.8 per 
cent per annum between 1971 and 1981, but only 
3.1 per cent between 1981 and 1991. In Nepal, 
the urban growth rate declined from 5.4 per cent 
to 4.4 per cent for the same periods. In Thailand, 
the urban growth rate equalled 5.5 per cent for 
the 1970-1980 intercensal period but only 2.5 per 
cent for the 1980-1990 period. 


The reasons for the lower growth rates, and 
their accuracy, vary among the countries. In 
India, as there was no decline in the rate of natu- 
ral increase in urban areas between the two 
periods, it is concluded that a lower volume of 
rural-to-urban migration accounted for the lower 
urban growth rate during the period 1981-1991. 
At the time the report for India was prepared, cen- 
sus migration data had been released only for the 
State of Punjab. In Punjab, the rate of growth of 
the urban population also declined between the 
two most recent intercensal periods, from 3.7 to 
2.5 per cent. In that state, the volume of net 
rural-to-urban migration in the five years prior to 
the census had increased by 22 per cent in the 
1991 census relative to the 1981 census, while the 
urban population had increased by 29 per cent. It 
may be concluded that in Punjab, the lower urban 
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growth rate resulted from both a decline in the 
urban rate of natural increase and a relative 
decline in the contribution of net migration to 
urban areas (in spite of an absolute increase in 
net rural-urban migration). 


While the rate of growth of the urban 
population in Nepal declined from 5.4 to 4.4 per 
cent between the periods 1971-1981 and 1981- 
1991, there is no evidence that the level of migra- 
tion declined. The 1991 census presented data 
only for lifetime migration and that occurring in 
the period 12 months prior to the census. The 
number of lifetime inter-regional migrants had 
increased from 1.0 million in 1981 to 1.4 million 
in 1991. It may also be noted that the proportion 
of lifetime migrants in the urban population in- 
creased from 16 to 17 per cent between 1981 and 
1991. Thus, the lower rate of urban growth in the 
period 1981-1991 apparently resulted largely from 
a lower rate of natural increase in urban areas. 


The apparent decline in the rate of urban 
growth in Thailand, from 5.5 per cent in the 
period 1970-1980 to 2.5 per cent between 1980 
and 1990, must be interpreted with caution. The 
expansion of urban boundaries probably ac- 
counted for a larger share of urban growth in the 
1970s. Relatively slow economic growth in the 
early 1980s may have reduced the level of rural- 
urban migration, but migration rates had probably 
fully recovered by the late 1980s. 


Much urban growth in Thailand occurs on 
the fringes of cities, outside of urban boundaries 
used for census purposes. As these areas are 
Officially “rural”, the level of rural-to-urban migra- 
tion is underestimated. While the 1991 census 
reported that 18.7 per cent of the population lived 
in urban areas, if the population of Sanitary 
Districts with more than 5,000 inhabitants had 
been considered urban, the proportion urban 
would have equalled 27.1 per cent. 


As the net number of migrants from rural to 
urban areas in Thailand increased by 61 per cent 
between the periods 1975-1980 and 1985-1990, it 
is clear that the decline in the urban rate of 
growth has not been caused by any reduction in 
rural-to-urban migration. 


There was no consistent pattern of either 
urban concentration or deconcentration in India 
and Thailand during the 1980s, whereas in Nepal 
the capital Kathmandu grew at a rate well above 
the urban average. 


In India, the five largest cities comprised 20 
per cent of the urban population in 1971 and 
approximately 19 per cent in 1981 and 1991. 


Greater Bombay surpassed Calcutta as 
city in India between 1981 and 1991, and grew by 
an annual average of 4.2 per cent. Hyderabad 
expanded at a rate of 5.3 per cent during that 
period. Other cities of more than a million popu- 
lation that grew rapidly between 1981 and 1991 
were Pune (3.9 per cent), Lucknow (5.0 per cent), 


Surat (5.1 per cent), Jaipur (4.0 per cent) and 
Kochi (5.1 per cent). 


the largest 


Thailand census data indicate that the share 
of urban population living in the Bangkok 
Metropolis declined from 61 to 58 per cent 
between 1980 and 1990, but these figures are mis- 
leading. In fact, rapid urban growth is occurring 
on the periphery of Bangkok. The urban popu- 
lation of the five provinces bordering Bangkok, 
usually referred to as “Bangkok Vicinity”, has 
grown by at least 4 per cent per annum in each 
of the periods 1975-1980, 1980-1985 and 1985- 
1988. The growth rate was over 10 per cent in 
the latter period, but was influenced by reclas- 
sification of previously rural areas. 


It is clear that urban population in Nepal is 
continuing to become more concentrated in 
Kathmandu. The capital contained 25 per cent of 
the urban population in 1991, and had grown 
at 5.8 per cent a year between 1981 and 1991. 
Among the four largest cities, only Kathmandu 
and Pokhara (at 7.1 per cent) had grown more 
rapidly than the national urban average of 4.4 per 
cent. Eight towns in the farai, all of them under 
70,000 in population, had also grown more rapidly 
than the total urban population. 


It is difficult to compare levels of migration 
between countries because of different sizes of 
areal units used to define migration. Nonetheless, 
it appears that migration rates may be similar in 
India and Thailand but considerably lower in 
Nepal. 


The 1981 census of India reported 50 
million internal migrants during the five years 
prior to the census, or 7.3 per cent of the 1981 
population. Of these, 56 per cent were rural-rural 
migrants and 20 per cent were rural-urban 
migrants. These figures are quite similar to those 
reported for Punjab in 1991. In tae states 0 
million persons, or 6.6 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, had migrated in the previous five years. Of 
those, 52 per cent were rural-rural and 20 per cent 
were rural-urban migrants. The proportion of 
migrants to urban areas was considerably greater 
for longer-distance migration, however. Interstate 
migrants during the previous five years residing 
in Punjab in 1991 equalled 325,660, or about a 
quarter of all migrants. Among the _ interstate 


migrants, only 33 per cent had moved within rural 
areas, whereas 25 per cent were rural-urban mi- 
grants and 31 per cent were urban-urban migrants. 


The 1990 census of Thailand reported 4.0 
million migrants for the period 1985-1990, or 8.0 
per cent of the population age 5 and over in 
1990. Of these, nearly half were rural-rural 
migrants and about 20 per cent were rural-urban 
migrants. (The percentages are not precise 
because the origin of move was not recorded for 
about 15 per cent of all migrants.) The propor- 
tion of rural-urban migrants among all migrants 
increased from 1980 to 1990, while that of rural- 
rural migrants declined substantially. The Thai- 
land study was able to report results of the 
National Migration Survey (NMS) carried out in 
1992. That survey reported that 19 per cent of 
migrants in the previous two years were seasonal 
migrants, and another 17 per cent were repeat 
migrants, attesting to the high level of temporary 
migration in Thailand. 


A 10 per cent sample of 1991 census 
records in Nepal estimated there were 97,184 
migrants in the 12-month period prior to the 
census, or 0.5 per cent of the total population. 
Thus, the 5-year migration rate would have been 
well below 2.5 per cent of the population. 
Among the one-year migrants, 76 per cent had 
moved from a rural to a rural area, while 24 per 
cent had moved from a rural to an urban area. 


The three studies contained in this volume 
are consistent with most other migration research 
in that they find that rural-urban migrants are 
concentrated in the ages from 15-29 years and are 
better educated, on average, than the general rural 
population. More males report they moved for 
employment than for any other reason, while 
females moved mostly for marriage or because 
their family moved. 


The 1981 census of India reported charac- 
teristics of migrants only for those migrants who 
reported that they had moved for employment. 
Thus, those migrants are more likely than the 
average to be concentrated in the younger age 
groups and to be better educated. The 1981 
census reported that 56 per cent of male and 48 
per cent of female migrants who had moved from 
rural to urban areas in the previous five years for 
employment were between the ages of 15 and 29 
years. Another 20 per cent of the females who 
had moved for employment were younger than 15 
years. Among rural-urban migrants for employ- 
ment, 25 per cent of males and 55 per cent of 
females were illiterate, compared with 59 per cent 
of males and 82 per cent of females in the overall 


rural population. 


Migration data for Punjab in 1991 indicate 
that 60 per cent of males and 68 per cent of 
females who had moved from a rural to an urban 
area between states in the previous ten years 
were ages 15-34 in 1991. Among all rural-urban 
migrants in the previous five years, 39 per cent of 
males and 43 per cent of females were illiterate. 
In contrast, among the total rural population of 
Punjab in 1991, 49 per cent of males and 63 per 
cent of females were illiterate. 


While more male rural-urban migrants in 
India in the period 1976-1981 moved for the 
reason of employment than any other reason, a 
variety of reasons were important. Forty-two per 
cent of male rural-urban migrants reported 
employment as the main reason for moving, while 
25 per cent moved because their family did, and 
16 per cent had moved for education. Female 
rural-urban migration was much more likely to be 
associational, with 40 per cent of the migrants 
moving because their family did, and 35 per cent 
moving for marriage. 


The reasons for migration were similar 
among rural-urban migrants in Punjab in the 
period 1986-1991, when 47 per cent of the males 
moved for employment and 34 per cent moved 
because their families did. Among female rural- 
urban migrants, 48 per cent had moved for 
marriage and 36 per cent because their families 
did. 


Lifetime migrants enumerated in the Nepal 
Demographic Sample Survey (DSS) of 1986/87 
were relatively young at the time of the survey. 
Forty-eight per cent of both male and female 
rural-urban migrants were between the ages of 15 
and 34 years. 


Rates of illiteracy were relatively low among 
internal migrants in Nepal who had moved in the 
year prior to the 1991 census. The illiteracy rate 
for males was only 22 per cent, while that for 
females was 57 per cent. Illiteracy rates were 
lower among migrants to the tarai than those to 
the mountains or hills — 20 per cent for males and 
52 per cent for females. 


Reasons for migration were not elicited well 
by the 1981 census in Nepal, when 36 per cent of 
the migrants to urban areas were reported in 
the “other” category. Among lifetime rural-urban 
migrants reported in the DSS of 1986/87, 40 per 
cent of males had moved as dependents and 43 
per cent had moved for employment-related 
reasons. Among the female rural-urban migrants, 
61 per cent had moved for marriage and 36 per 
cent as dependents. * 
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The 1990 census of Thailand found that 
migrants are younger than the population in 
general, rural-urban migrants are younger than 
other migrants, and migrants to Bangkok are 
younger than those in other streams. Among 
rural-urban migrants, for example, 63 per cent of 
males and 69 per cent of females were between 
the ages of 15 and 29 years at the time of the 
census. 


The 1990 census also found a clear positive 
relationship between the probability of migration 
and level of education. Approximately 15 per 
cent of persons with a university education, 12 
per cent with secondary education, 7 per cent 
with a primary school education and slightly over 
4 per cent with no education migrated in the five 
years before the census. Education was also 
positively related with the distance of move, with 
interregional migration more likely the higher the 
level of education. 


Economic reasons were more important for 
rural-urban migration in Thailand than in India 
and Nepal. Among rural-urban migrants in the 
period 1985-1990, 60 per cent of males moved to 
look for work or because of a job transfer. 
Among the females, 52 per cent had moved for 
those employment-related reasons and 26 per cent 
had accompanied a household member. In sharp 
contrast to the South Asian pattern, only 1.9 per 
cent of female rural-urban migrants in Thailand 
during 1985-1990 had moved for marriage. 


Each of the country studies not only 
assessed recent trends in urbanization but also 
prepared or cited projections of urban trends up 
to at least 2011. Earlier population projections 
for India had not anticipated the slowdown in 
the urban growth rate between 1981 and 1991. 
Recent projections have now been prepared that 
take that slowdown into account. The projection 
cited in the India study indicates that the urban 
population may increase from 218 million in 1991 
to 426 million in 2011. The latter figure would 
comprise 36.6 per cent of the total population 
of the country. The rate of urban growth is 
projected to decline from 3.6 per cent in the 
period 1996-2001 to 3.1 per cent in 2006-2011. 


The projections of the urban population 
prepared for Nepal assume that net decadal migra- 
tion to urban areas, as a proportion of the urban 
population, will decline from 17.9 per cent in 1991 
to 8.6 per cent in 2001 and 4.2 per cent in 2011, 
in accord with the policy of the Eighth Five Year 
Plan to reduce unplanned migration to urban 
areas. The projections assume that reclassification 
of rural areas to urban status will accelerate 


between 1991 and 2001, but then decline up to 
2011. The projections are made for three growth 
variants and for three geographical regions. 


Apparently, women are increasingly partici- 
pating in migration to urban areas. The number 
of women per 100 men in the urban popula- 
tion in India has increased from 85.8 in 1971 
to 88.0 in 1981 and 89.4 in 1991. The proportion 
of women in the total population of the country 
has generally declined since 1951, with a tem- 
porary increase in 1981. The highest proportion 
of females (92.1 per 100 males) was found 
in towns with populations between 20,000 and 
50,000 persons. 


The medium variant projection indicates that 
the urban population would increase from 1.7 mil- 
lion in 1991 to 4.2 million in 2011. The projected 
rate of urban growth would increase from the 
observed rate of 4.4 per cent during 1981-1991 to 
5.6 per cent during 1991-2001, then decline to 3.6 
per cent during 2001-2011. The proportion of the 
urban population residing in the tarai would 
increase from 49 per cent in 1991 to 52 per cent 


011: Females comprised 60 per cent of the 


migrants in Punjab who had moved in the five 
years prior to the 1981 census, and 66 per cent of 
those in the 1991 census. In both cases, nearly 60 
per cent of the female migrants had moved 
between rural areas. In the 1991 census, the 
number of females exceeded the number of males 
in each migration stream, including among rural- 
urban migrants. Female migration in Punjab is 
overwhelmingly with families or for marriage, in 
all streams. 


The national population projections pre- 
pared for Thailand for use in the Seventh Plan 
cover the period 1980-2015. They were prepared 
for regions of the country but not for urban and 
rural areas separately. Nonetheless, some impres- 
sion of the role of migration in urban and re- 
gional growth may be obtained from them. Three 
regions growing rapidly with heavy in-migration 
are Bangkok, the five provinces surrounding 
Bangkok, and the Eastern Seaboard. These areas 
combined contained about 22.3 per cent of the 
population of the country in 1990. That propor- 
tion is projected to increase to 24.5 per cent in 
2010 if migration levels remain similar to those in 
the period 1975-1980. Were migration levels to 
increase by 15 per cent, the proportion of the 
national population in the three rapidly growing 
areas combined would reach 25.2 per cent in 
2010. 


The data for Nepal are ambiguous concern- 
ing the proportion of females among rural-urban 
migrants. A 10 per cent sample of 1991 census 
records estimated that females comprised 52.5 per 
cent of rural-rural migrants in the one year before 
the census, but only 43 per cent of the rural-urban 
migrants. The DSS of 1986/87 estimated that 
females comprised 58 per cent of lifetime rural- 
urban migrants, however. 


The study for Nepal reported in this volume 
also computed the net number of rural-urban 
migrants between 1981 and 1991 using indirect 
techniques. This approach also indicated that 
there was a majority of females among rural-urban 
migrants — 52.8 per cent of the total. Further 
research will be required to determine the sex 
ratio among rural-urban migrants in Nepal. 


C. GENDER DIMENSION 
OF RURAL-URBAN 
MIGRATION 


In India, female migrants greatly outnumber 
male migrants. Between 1976 and 1981 there 
were 29.5 million female migrants and 20.5 million 
male migrants. The greatest disparity 1s among 
rural-rural migrants, where the number of females 
was double the number of males. In this stream, 
at least 59 per cent of the females had moved for 
marriage. Females slightly outnumbered males in 


Rural-urban migration in Thailand is domi- 
nated by females, so much so that the conven- 
tional sex ratio in urban areas is only 94 males 
per 100 females. Males predominate among all 
migrants (the sex ratio is 123) but among rural- 
urban migrants the sex ratio is 90. The dominance 
of female rural-urban migration is greatest at ages 


the urban-urban stream, in which 46 per cent of 
the females had moved because their family had, 
and another 30 per cent had moved for marriage. 
Only among rural-urban migrants were there more 
males than females. The study estimated that 
about 10 per cent of the females in the urban- 
urban stream, and 12 per cent of those in the 
rural-urban stream, were single at the 


migration. 


time of 


15-19 (the sex ratio equals 69) and 20-24 (the sex 
ratio equals 84). Males outnumber females among 
rural-urban migrants over age 25, with the sex 
ratio reaching a maximum of 137 in the 35-39 age 


group. 


Rural-urban migration in Thailand is selec- 
tive of women with more education, but this is 
more true for men, so that among rural-urban 
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migrants the sex ratio increases with level of 
education. This finding was interpreted to mean 
that, while education results in higher levels of 
migration for the more educated, opportunities for 
those with low education occur primarily in rural 
areas for men and in urban areas for women. 


Among rural women who have migrated to 
provincial urban areas, the proportions in profes- 
sional and administrative, clerical and sales, and 
production occupations have gradually increased 
between the 1970 and 1990 censuses. Among 
female migrants from rural areas to Bangkok, a 
major shift in occupational distribution has taken 
place. In 1970, 19 per cent of those migrants 
were transport and production workers and 47 per 
cent were service workers. By the 1990 census, 
49 per cent of these migrants were transport and 
production workers and only 28 per cent were 
service workers. The rapid increase in opportuni- 
ties for female employment in factories in and 
around Bangkok has been a motivating force for 
the migration of women. 


The study for Thailand demonstrated that 
rural-urban migration is associated with later ages 
at marriage for women. Fertility in Thailand has 
fallen sharply from 1970 to 1990 and differences 
between migrants and non-migrants have nar- 
rowed, but rural-urban migration, especially to 
Bangkok, is associated with lower fertility. 


D. IMPACT OF RURAL-URBAN 
MIGRATION ON THE 
LABOUR FORCE 


The study for India revealed that overall 
employment rates are lower in urban than in rural 
areas, especially for females. Male rural-urban 
migrants are more likely to be employed after 
migrating than before, but that is not true for 
females. In India the crude employment rates in 
1991 were 53 per cent and 49 per cent for rural 
and urban males, respectively, and 27 per cent 
and 9 per cent for rural and urban females. The 
1983 National Sample Survey (NSS) found that 51 
per cent of males who had migrated from rural 
areas and 43 per cent who had migrated from 
urban areas had been employed before moving. 
After moving to urban areas, 55 per cent of male 
migrants were employed. 


Among all female migrants (to both rural 
and urban areas), 25 per cent who moved from a 
rural area had been employed prior to moving 
and 10 per cent of those who had been in an 
urban area had been employed. After moving to 
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urban areas, 13 per cent of female migrants were 
employed. Thus, among females, moving from a 
rural to an urban area apparently lowered the like- 
lihood of being employed, while moving between 
urban areas raised the likelihood. 


The 1983 NSS in India found that migrant 
households were less likely to be below the 
poverty line than the average for all households. 
While 34 per cent of all households were below 
the poverty line, only 20 per cent of migrant 
households were. Twenty-eight per cent of 
households that had moved in the previous five 
years were below the poverty line. 


The 1991 census indicated that male labour 
force participation rates in Punjab were above the 
national average, while female rates were lower. 
Rural-urban migration raised male participation 
rates but had essentially no effect on female rates. 
Sixty-one per cent of male rural-urban migrants 
who had moved in the previous five years were 
employed, compared with 55 per cent of rural 
and 52 per cent of urban non-migrants. Among 
female rural-urban migrants, the participation rate 
was 4.5 per cent, compared with 4.4 per cent 
among rural and 4.5 per cent among urban non- 
migrants. 


In terms of occupation, the 1991 census in 
Punjab revealed that male rural-urban migrants 
were more likely than urban non-migrants to be 
manufacturing, construction or service workers, 
but less likely to be trade workers. Female rural- 
urban migrants were more likely than urban non- 
migrants to be employed as agricultural workers, 
but less likely to be service workers. 


The Nepal census reports have not provided 
economic activity rates for migrant streams. 
Among the total population, male refined activity 
rates were stable in both rural and urban areas 
between 1971 and 1981 but female activity rates 
increased sharply in both rural and urban areas 
during the same period. Between 1981 and 1991, 
male activity rates and urban female rates de- 
creased sharply, enough to imply that the change 
was caused by a change in definition or census 
procedure. 


In order to assess the impact of migration 
on the labour force structure, the study for 
Thailand decomposed changes in the rural and 
urban labour forces by occupation and sex 
between 1980 and 1990 into changes accounted 
for by non-migrants, within-sector (urban or rural) 
migrants and between-sector migrants. That 
analysis indicated that 30 per cent of the increase 
in the number of male production workers in 


urban areas was attributable to rural-urban migra- 
tion, as was 24 per cent of the increase in male 
service workers and 17 per cent of the increase in 
male administrative workers in urban areas. In 
rural areas, rural-rural and urban-rural migrants 
combined accounted for 26 per cent of the 
increase in the number of male service workers. 


Female migrants impacted the labour force 
primarily in production and service occupations. 
In urban areas, female rural-urban migrants ac- 
counted for 37 per cent of the increase in the 
number of production workers between 1980 and 
1990, and 32 per cent of the increase in the 
number of service workers. In rural areas, rural- 
rural migrants accounted for 22 per cent of the 
increase in the number of female service workers. 
These findings are similar to those for the period 
1975-1980 as assessed in an ESCAP (1988) study. 


E. POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 


The detailed studies of rural-to-urban migra- 
tion in India, Nepal and Thailand yielded a wide 
range of policy recommendations. Most of these 
were appropriately aimed at the particular eco- 
nomic and social circumstances in the country of 
study, although many are relevant for other deve- 
loping countries undergoing the transition from a 
rural/agricultural economy to one based on indus- 
try and services primarily located in urban areas. 


Perhaps the major issue for policy consi- 
deration is the extent to which rural-urban migra- 
tion can be reduced by explicit policies of indus- 
trial decentralization. The Thailand study notes 
that it is not realistic to expect industries to relo- 
cate away from core regions. Instead, regional 
centres should be developed to take advantage of 
their comparative advantages, particularly in the 
processing of agricultural goods or in producing 
goods for rural consumption. This perspective 
stresses providing the conditions for rural indus- 
tries to grow, rather than giving incentives for 
industries to relocate to regions with which they 
have few economic links. The study also notes 
that the policies of industrial decentralization 
contained in the Seventh Plan of Thailand stress 
the importance of local materials and comparative 
advantage of designated growth centres. 


The study for India states that incentives in 
the form of subsidies and tax relief were given 
to private enterprises to locate in designated 
backward areas. New industrial firms were not 
allowed to locate within 25 km. of a major urban 
centre. The effect of these policies was to 
promote industrial concentration in a zone 25 km. 


from the major cities. Thus, the objectives of 
reducing urban congestion and promoting rural 
industrialization were not fully achieved. The 
India study also argues that, because of the high 
capital/labour ratio of modern industries, industrial 
relocation policies have little impact on rural- 
urban migration. 


The Thailand study makes the case that 
implicit policies enacted for reasons other than 
their effect on population distribution probably 
have a greater impact than direct policies. These 
would include any form of taxation on rural 
production or subsidy of urban centres, such as 
government support of urban transportation and 
other infrastructure. The provision of health and 
education facilities in most countries of the region 
contains a strong urban bias. 


In a similar vein, the India study reasons 
that economic reform and liberalization policies 
are likely to have the indirect effect of increasing 
economic concentration in the largest metropolitan 
cities and a few other manufacturing centres, and 
stimulating rural-urban migration. 


Policies intended to promote regional deve- 
lopment and thus to reduce out-migration may not 
always have the intended effect. Each of the 
country studies revealed that rural-urban migrants 
were considerably better educated than the aver- 
age rural population. In that situation, improving 
education in rural areas is likely to promote out- 
migration. The Thai study cites a proposal to 
provide technical training to workers in the north- 
east of Thailand to prepare them for employment 
in a cluster of garment firms that would be 
located in that region. This targetted training, 
linked to industrial relocation, might reduce migra- 
tion to other regions. Building roads into remote 
areas sometimes promotes out-migration rather 
than regional development. 


The Thailand study notes that internal 
migration, especially seasonal migration, can be 
beneficial to both urban and rural economies 
as well as to the migrants themselves. Seasonal 
migration provides employment opportunities to 
rural workers during agricultural slack seasons 
while constituting a value addition to the labour 
force in such areas as construction, which is also 
partially seasonal in its demand for labour. 


The India study states that political leaders 
in that country generally believe that improving 
living conditions in rural areas will reduce out- 
migration. | Accordingly, India has enacted a 
number of policies to benefit rural areas. These 
include land reform, government purchases of 
grain, no tax on agricultural income, rural 
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employment generation and rural infrastructure de- 
velopment. The incidence of rural poverty has 
declined steadily in India since 1972/73, and rural- 
urban migration declined during the period 1981- 
1991. Further analysis should be carried out to 
determine if there is a causal relationship between 
these two trends. 


Both the India and Nepal studies cite areas 
in which existing data and research on rural-urban 
migration are insufficient. In India, censuses col- 
lect a great deal of data on internal migration and 
publish a separate census volume on the subject. 
Tabulations on the characteristics of migrants are 
prepared only for migrants who stated that they 
moved for employment, however. The reasons 
for migration are not well-designed or -elicited in 
Nepal, so that over one third of migrants are 
reported in the “other” category, greatly reducing 
the value of analysis. The 1991 census in Nepal 
obtained information only for lifetime migration 
and that occurring in the year prior to the census, 
but not for any intermediate reference periods. In 
each country, as well as most other countries in 
the region, researchers would benefit from the 
availability of public-use census data provided in 
appropriate computer format. 


Although each study was on internal migra- 
tion, all of them cited the need for improved data 
and research on international migration as well. 
The India study recommended several subjects 
that should be further researched. These included 
(i) the pattern of population redistribution result- 
ing from macro-economic changes occurring in 
the country, (i) temporary migration, (iii) the 
impact of rural-urban migration on female age at 
marriage and fertility, (iv) the impact of rural- 
urban migration on urban labour force structure, 
and (v) evaluation of population distribution poli- 
cies in the country. The recommendations of the 
Nepal study were similar to these. 


Further research is needed in Nepal to 
determine if males or females are predominant in 


rural-to-urban migration. The impact of rural- 
urban migration on areas of heavy out-migration 
requires further study in several countries. It was 
recommended that migration surveys be con- 
ducted in Nepal at regular intervals. 


The Nepal study advocates that industrial 
concentration in the Kathmandu Valley be reduced 
by locating industry elsewhere. It also argues that 
Nepal should pursue labour-intensive industrializa- 
tion, especially that employing more females. The 
study recommends that the Government support 
the growth of small urban centres and of small- 
scale industries in rural areas in order to improve 
the regional balance in industrialization. 


The study also recommends that migration 
policies in Nepal be consistent with these industri- 
alization policies. That is, migration should be 
diverted from the large cities of the Kathmandu 
Valley and stimulated in other regions of the 
country, especially in the mountains, hills, far west 
and mid-west. 


Additional policies of rural development are 
recommended for Nepal. These would concen- 
trate on building up infrastructure and _ non- 
agricultural activities in rural areas. Rural develop- 
ment programmes should involve the active 
participation of local bodies, the private sector and 
non-governmental organizations. 


The Nepal study also recommends a 
number of urbanization policies aimed at reducing 
rural-urban migration while improving the quality 
of life in urban areas. The study recommends 
promoting the growth of smaller towns along 
the East-West Highway and selected north-south 
roads. Employment generation should be pro- 
moted in those towns, and they should be 
assisted with urban planning and services. It is 
recommended by the study that proper land-use 
zoning be implemented in all cities in Nepal in 
order to discourage overcrowding and environ- 
mental degradation. 
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Il. TRENDS, PATTERNS AND IMPLICATIONS OF 
RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION IN INDIA 


Pushpa Pathak and Dinesh Mehta* 


A. BACKGROUND 


The research project “Trends, Patterns and 
Implications of Rural-Urban Migration in the 
ESCAP Region,” conducted by ESCAP, aims to 
examine the role of migration and urbanization in 
the structural transformation of the participating 
countries. The main objectives of the project are: 
(i) to analyse trends in urbanization and the level 
and nature of rural-urban migration; (ii) to study 
the relationship between migration, urbanization 
and structural changes in the labour force; (iii) to 
examine the relationship between rural-urban 
migration and urban poverty; and (iv) to assess 
the gender dimensions of rural-urban migration. 
It is hoped that better utilization of census and 
other macro-level data will provide useful insights 
into the impact of population redistribution, as a 
basis for effective urban and rural development 
planning. 


The India study follows the broad outline 
being followed by all the participating countries. 
There are, however, minor variations in the 
emphasis on a few facets of rural-urban migration 
depending on the availability of relevant data. 
This introductory section reviews the existing 
literature on migration in India and provides a 
brief description of the secondary data sources 
that have been used in this study. The second 
section analyses the trends in Indian urbanization 
and its regional variations and provides estimates 
of share of migration in urban growth. In the 
third section, detailed analysis of migration trends 
and characteristics of migrants is presented. The 
fourth section examines recent data on Punjab 
State, from the migration tables of the 1991 Cen- 
sus. The fifth section deals with the employment 
and poverty status of migrants in India. The final 
section summarizes the major findings of the study 
and discusses the various policy implications. 


* National Institute of Urban Affairs, New Delhi. 


1. Review of literature 


In 1961, the Census of India for the first 
time classified migrants by rural or urban place of 
birth, which helped in identifying four streams of 
migration and to realize the contribution of rural- 
urban migration in urban growth. The census 
further categorized the place of birth of migrants 
as: (i) within the district of enumeration, (ii) out- 
side the district but within the state of enumera- 
tion, Gii) outside the state of enumeration, and 
(iv) outside India, which facilitated inter-district 
and inter-state spatial analysis of internal migration 
in India. The detailed migration data provided by 
the 1961 Census of India resulted in a sudden 
increase in research on various aspects of internal 
migration. The scholarly interest on migration and 
related questions shows no sign of abating even 
after three decades. Reviews of migration litera- 
ture in India show that the main focus of research 
has, however, been changing during this period 
(Singh, 1980; Rao, 1981; and Singh, 1992). Six 
broad areas of research emerge from a review 
of literature on rural-urban migration in India, 
namely; rural-urban migration and urban growth; 
migration streams; regional patterns of migration; 
characteristics of migrants; determinants of rural- 
urban migration; and consequences of rural-urban 
migration. The available literature on each of 
these categories is briefly discussed in the follow- 
ing section. 


(a) Rural-urban migration 
and urban growth 


The demographic contribution of rural- 
urban migration in the process of urbanization in 
India has been noted by a number of scholars (for 
example, Davis, 1951; Bogue and Zacharia, 1962; 
and Bose, 1980). Efforts have also been made to 
estimate the share of rural-urban migration in 
India’s urban population growth. There is, how- 
ever, no consensus on what exactly is the share of 
rural-urban migration in India’s urban population 
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growth. For example, according to a study of the 
National Institute of Urban Affairs (NIUA), 40.15 
per cent of the urban population increase was due 
to rural-urban migration during 1971-1981 (NIUA, 
1988), while Visaria and Kothari (1985) estimated 
that the contribution of rural-urban migration to 
India’s urban growth in the same decade was only 
19.6 per cent. Such a vast difference in assessing 
the contribution of rural-urban migration is largely 
a result of wide variation in the methodology 
adopted by various authors. 


The available evidence suggests that the 
share of rural-urban migration in India’s urban 
population growth is declining and the share of 
natural increase is gaining strength (Premi, 1981; 
Mathur, 1992). Several factors are cited to explain 
the declining trend in rural-urban migration, such 
as, implementation of development programmes in 
rural areas (Malhotra, 1974), saturation of the 
urban labour market (Salih and Lo, 1985), and 
growth of regional identities and other socio- 
political factors (Kundu, 1986). Two observations 
need to be noted at this point. First, the decline 
in proportion and rate of rural-urban migration 
does not mean that there is a perceptible down- 
ward trend in the volume of rural-urban migration. 
Second, the declining share of rural-urban migra- 
tion in India’s urban population growth is not 
extraordinary. It is merely a manifestation of the 
intermediate stage of urbanization and develop- 
ment attained by the country and conforms to 
the general trend observed in many developing 
countries (Salas, 1986). 


(b) Migration streams 


The bulk of the research on migration in 
India is concerned with the description and 
analysis of patterns of internal migration in terms 
of streams of migration, spatial patterns, charac- 
teristics of the migrants and reasons for migration. 
Of the four streams, rural-rural, rural-urban, urban- 
urban and urban-rural, the volume of rural-to-rural 
migration is the highest. This is because of 
marriage migration of women as well as because 
of seasonal flows of male agricultural workers 
(Gosal and Krishan, 1975; Bose, 1980; Premi, 1981; 
and Raju, 1989). Rural-to-urban migration ranks 
second in terms of volume but it is the most 
important stream of migration considering _ its 
demographic, economic and sociological implica- 
tions (Zacharia, 1959; Bose, 1980). Urban-to-urban 
migration ranks third but it is becoming increas- 
ingly more important as people are moving from 
smaller urban centres to larger cities in search of 
better economic opportunities and services (NIUA, 
1988). Urban-to-rural migration has the lowest 
volume of the four ‘streams of migration. Other 
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than temporary and seasonal workers and public 
servants on transfer, only a few of those who get 
accustomed to urban living go back to their 
villages, either at the end of their working life or 
due to their inability to secure suitable employ- 
ment in urban centres (Singh, 1992). 


(c) Regional patterns of migration 


Spatial analysis of migration flows suggests 
that most migrants have been drawn to urban- 
industrial concentrations in Maharashtra, West 
Bengal and Karnataka, plantations in Assam and 
agriculturally developed states of Punjab and 
Haryana (Gosal and Krishan, 1975). The states 
which have sent out large numbers of migrants 
are Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Kerala, Tamil Nadu and 
Andhra Pradesh (Skeldon, 1984). Metropolitan 
centres and large cities which offer a wide range 
of employment opportunities are the major attrac- 
tion for rural-urban and urban-urban migrants. 
Calcutta, Bombay and Kanpur drew large numbers 
of migrants in the early stage of industrialization, 
whereas Delhi and Bangalore, the fastest growing 
metropolises, have been favoured destinations for 
migrants in the post-independence period (Singh, 


1992). 


(ad) Characteristics of migrants 


A large number of studies concerned with 
various aspects of rural-urban migration also touch 
upon the age, sex, education and occupational 
characteristics of the migrants (for example, Premi, 
1984; Banerjee, 1986; Oberai, Prasad and Sardana, 
1989). These studies indicate that migration to 
urban areas is highly selective in terms of age 
and sex. In short, relatively young unemployed 
or underemployed males migrate in large numbers 
(Oberai, Prasad and Sardana, 1989), while women 
stay back in the villages (Singh, 1988). However, 
more recent analysis of trends of migration reveals 
that shift to urban areas is no longer dominated 
by males. Increasingly large numbers of females 
are moving into India’s urban areas, either singly 
or with their families. Nearly half of the 15.7 
million rural-urban migrants in India in 1971-1981 
were females (Pathak, 1992). 


Rural-urban migration also appears to be 
selective of literate and educated people amongst 
the largely illiterate rural population (Greenwood, 
1971; Singh, 1987). The evidence further suggests 
that the migrants have higher literacy and eco- 
nomic participation rates than non-migrants in the 
urban areas (Premi, 1984). Visaria (1990) empha- 
sises that migrants in general have lower unem- 
ployment, and hence, cannot be held responsible 
for contributing to higher urban unemployment. 


(e) Determinants of rural-urban 
migration 


There is considerable debate on determi- 
nants of rural-urban migration. It is widely held 
that the main reasons for male migration to urban 
areas are economic while females tend to migrate 
for such non-economic reasons as marriage and 
shift in residence along with other members of the 
family (Bose, 1980; NIUA, 1988). 


A large number of scholars have attempted 
to explain rural-urban migration in the conven- 
tional “pull-push” framework only to find that 
these forces are complementary rather than 
conflicting (Singh, 1992). An increasingly large 
number of research studies have revealed that 
both rural poverty and rural prosperity are 
important determinants of rural-urban migration. 
It has often been stated that rural poverty, 
high rates of under-employment and low wages 
are the major determinants of rural-urban migra- 
tion (Sovani, 1966; Bose, 1961). The evidence 
also suggests that, while the poorest show greater 
propensity to migrate from rural to urban areas, 
they are not necessarily landless labourers 
(Oberai, Prasad and Sardana, 1989). Interestingly, 
a number of studies put forth exactly the opposite 
viewpoint. Some scholars argue that rural poverty 
actually acts as a deterrent to migration (Banerjee 
and Kanbur, 1981). They have emphasised that 
the relatively better off are more likely to migrate 
from rural to urban areas and increasing rural 
incomes, particularly in lower income groups, will 
induce more people to migrate out (Banerjee, 
1986). It is stated that increased incomes enhance 
the preference for urban goods and services and 
also finance the necessary cost of migration and, 
therefore, result in greater likelihood of rural- 
urban migration (Fogarty and Mehta, 1984). 


However, scholars concerned with analysing 
the determinants of rural-urban migration concede 
that it is a very complex multi-variate phenom- 
enon and cannot be explained in a unidimen- 
sional framework. A number of factors influenc- 
ing the decision making and actual shift of people 
from rural to urban areas need to be taken into 
consideration (Raju, 1989; and Yadav, 1989). It 
has also been realized that rural-urban migration 
does not take place only in response to capital 
investment in the organized industrial sector in the 
Cities’ (Mitra eral, -1980)." “Migrants ‘are also 
attracted by a range of employment opportunities 
offered by the urban labour market, both in the 
formal and informal sectors (Majumdar, 1980; 


Banerjee, 1986). 


(ff) Consequences of rural-urban 
migration 


Rural-urban migration has demographic, 
economic, social and developmental consequences 
for both sending and receiving regions. As in the 
case of the relationship between rural develop- 
ment and tendency to out-migrate, there are two 
opposing views regarding the impact of rural- 
urban migration on the sending rural areas. Ac- 
cording to one view, the negative consequences 
of rural-urban migration for the rural areas are 
predominant in terms of the loss of young, male, 
and more educated workers (Khan, 1981). A 
negative implication of male out-migration is also 
observed concerning the increased burden of de 
facto female heads of household in rural areas, 
specifically in poorer peasant or landless house- 
holds (Jetley, 1987). On the other hand, scholars 
believe that rural sending regions stand to gain 
significantly from rural-urban migration as remit- 
tances raise the incomes and standard of living of 
the out-migrating households, and often a part of 
the remittances is invested in productive assets 
and activities. The return migrants also facilitate 
technological change which helps in increasing 
agricultural productivity (Oberai, Prasad and 
Sardana, 1989). 


The consequences of rural-urban migration 
for the receiving urban areas are generally 
believed to be negative. It has been put forward 
that urban poverty is actually an outflow of rural 
poverty (Dandekar and Rath, 1971), or it is a 
process of urbanizing the rural poor (Majumdar, 
1983). A number of scholars have argued that the 
problem of urban slums and squatter settlements 
is a consequence of such an inflow of poor 
migrants from rural areas (Desai and Pillai, 1970; 
Singh and D’Souza, 1980; Mitra, 1988). It should 
be noted that most studies of this category focus 
only on the low income areas and households 
and do not include all income groups in their 
analysis. 


The theoretical evidence provided by 
studies concerned with the determinants of rural- 
urban migration noted earlier in this review have 
revealed that the poor have low propensity to 
migrate to urban areas. The analysis of state level 
data also indicates that no clear-cut relationship 
can be established between the magnitude of 
rural-urban migration, incomes and urban poverty 
(Mathur, 1992). On the other hand, field-based 
studies present evidence that is contrary to the 
popularly held view on positive correlation 
between rural-urban migration and urban poverty. 
Surveys conducted in a fairly widespread sample 
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of low income localities in a large number of 
India’s urban centres show that about 30 to 40 per 
cent of the poor are migrants (NIUA, 1989; and 
NIUA, 1990). Even if the number of second 


generation migrants, or children of the migrant. 


parents born in the urban areas and hence identi- 
fied as non-migrants, is taken into consideration, 
the proportion of migrants amongst the urban 
poor is not likely to be more than half. Another 
study, covering all income group households in 
selected cities of various sizes, shows that only 
about one third of the total rural-urban migrants 
can be identified as poor (NIUA, 1986). Some 
scholars have also started questioning the proposi- 
tion that mass rural-urban migration is the main 
cause of deterioration in urban living conditions 
in India (Srinivasan, 1990). However, the available 
empirical evidence is not adequate for supporting 
any one of the positions. Therefore, the debate 
regarding rural-urban migration, income levels and 
urban poverty remains inconclusive. Continued 
migration from rural to urban areas in India 
certainly suggests that high urban unemployment 
and poor living conditions have not yet started 
acting as deterrents for rural migrants (Dasgupta, 
1982; Nagraj, 1987). 


The existing literature on migration studies 
is largely based on information about lifetime 
migrants and inter-censal migrants. The present 
study, however, is based on examination of the 
trends, patterns and characteristics of recent 
migrants, that is migrants with duration of resi- 
dence of up to five years. 


2. Sources of data and 
methodology 


(a) Sources of data 


The two main sources of macro-level 
urbanization, migration and workforce data in 
India are the Population Censuses of India and 
National Sample Surveys (NSS). The Population 
Census is conduced every ten years while NSS 
collects data every five years. Migration data are 
not collected by the NSS in every round. The 
latest migration data were published by NSS for 
the 38th round (January-December 1983) and the 
subsequent migration round was conducted in 
1993. These data are being processed and are 
likely to be published only by the end of 1995. 
The NSS, however, publishes the employment- 
unemployment tables for every round. Most of 
the NSS data are at national and state level while 
census data are also available at district and city 
levels. ; 
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The Census of India started collecting 
detailed migration data from 1961 onwards, when 
the migrants were identified by place of birth and 
classified according to the duration of residence in 
the place of enumeration. The 1971 Census also 
provided data on migrants by place of last 
residence. Data on the characteristics of migrants 
were also collected, revealing age, sex, marital 
status, educational level and economic activity of 
the migrants. The 1981 Census included an 
additional question on reasons for migration from 
the place of last residence. Some information on 
characteristics of migrants to metropolitan cities 
and those who migrated for the reason of employ- 
ment was also provided. The only change in the 
format of data collection and analysis in the 1991 
Census is the addition of two options in the 
reasons for migration question (Unni, 1992). The 
1991 migration tables which are being prepared 
by the Census Office are listed in Annex 1. 


(b) Limitations of data 


The most crucial data limitation is the delay 
in processing of 1991 migration tables of the 
Census of India. This has forced a redefinition of 
the scope of the present study. As a result, it 
focusses on the analysis of migration patterns on 
the basis of the results of the 1981 Census. An 
attempt has also been made to incorporate some 
of the 1991 data on migration patterns in one of 
the states, namely Punjab. However, the analysis 
of trends in urbanization has been undertaken to 
cover a span of three decades, 1961-1991. 


Initially, it was envisaged that additional 
tables would be generated using the migration 
data collected by the Census Organisation for 
making full use of the censts data for migration 
research and analysis. Owing to the time limita- 
tions of the study and the delayed data processing 
schedule of the Census Office, it was not possible 
to generate additional tables. Therefore, only data 
published by the Census and NSS have been used 
in the study. 


After the review of literature and appraisal 
of the existing sources of data on rural-urban 
migration in India, the study team reached the 
conclusion that the available secondary data are 
adequate for answering all the questions raised in 
the preliminary outline of the study. The topics 
which cannot be suitably addressed are: 


i. international migration, particularly ille- 
gal migration from neighboring coun- 
tries; 

ii. the incidence of circular migration and 
commuting; 


iii. 


Vi. 


the impact of rural-urban migration on 


age at marriage, fertility and status of 
women; 


the impact of urbanward migration on 


occupational mobility, productivity and 
income; 


formal-informal sector employment cat- 
egorization of rural-urban migrants; and 


differentiation between recent and 
second generation migrants, especially 
in relation to the urban poor. 


These questions cannot be addressed with- 
out micro-level studies specifically designed to 


focus on such issues. 


Primary studies dealing 


with these questions are very few and, therefore, 
it will not be possible to generalize on the basis 
of these studies. 


(c) Concepts and definitions 


There are two key concepts which need to 
be clearly defined in the context of the present 
study, namely, urban areas and migrants. 


Urban areas: 


According to the Census of 


India, urban areas, popularly known as towns and 
urban agglomerations, are defined as follows: 


a. 


All places with a municipality, corpora- 
tion, cantonment board or notified area 
committee, etc. (statutory towns). 


All other places which satisfy the 
following criteria (Census towns or 
non-municipal towns): 


i. a minimum population of 5,000; 


ii. at least 75 per cent of the male 
working population engaged in 
non-agricultural pursuits; and 


iii. a population density of at least 400 
persons per sq. km. 


There has been no change in the Census 


definition of urban areas since 1961. 


The only 


change during this period has been replacement 
of the term ‘town-group’ by ‘urban agglomeration’ 


in 1971. 


An urban agglomeration is defined as 


contiguous urban spread consisting of one or 
more town(s) together with well recognized urban 


outgrowths. 


Migrants: 


All those persons who have 


changed their usual place of residence from one 
town or village to another are identified as 


migrants by the Census of India. 


The Indian 


Census provides data on both concepts of 
migrants, that is by place of birth (POB) and by 


place of last residence (POLR). However, more 
detailed information is presented on the POLR 


migrants, which forms the statistical basis for this 
study. 


(d) 


For the purpose of this study, a reference 
period of five years has been applied for identi- 
fying migrants, which means. that only those 
persons have been considered to be migrants who 
moved into urban areas in the five years imme- 
diately preceding the census enumeration year. It 
was possible to tabulate data on migrants accord- 
ing to this reference period by adding the first 
two categories of migrants classified by four broad 
durations of residence in the place of enumera- 
tion, that is, less than one year, 1-4 years, 5-9 
years and more than ten years. However, while 
estimating the share of rural-urban migration in 
decadal urban population growth, migrants up to 
nine years of residence in the place of enumera- 
tion have been taken into consideration. 


Reference period 


B. TRENDS IN URBANIZATION AND 
REGIONAL POPULATION 
DISTRIBUTION 


An overview of trends in urbanization and 
regional population distribution in India is pre- 
sented in this section to provide the macro- 
demographic perspective for examining the trends 
and patterns of rural-urban migration. This 
section includes temporal and spatial analysis of 
levels of urbanization and urban _ population 
growth patterns, an assessment of the contribution 
of rural-urban migration to urban growth, regional 
population distribution and patterns of urban 
growth, distribution of urban centres by city-size 
and the degree of concentration of urban popula- 
tion, and the projection of urban population with 
specific reference to the structural adjustment and 
economic liberalization process initiated in 1991. 


1. Trends in urbanization 


According to the 1991 census, India had a 
total population of 846 million, which makes India 
the second largest country in terms of population 
size, after China. India’s urban population of 
217.61 million in 1991 alone is greater than the 
total population of many countries, both deve- 
loped and developing. However, with about 26 
per cent of the country’s population living in 
urban areas, India is relatively less urbanized than 
even several developing countries. In fact, India 
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that is, a net gain of 225 towns. There were 2,590 
towns and urban agglomerations in India in 1971. 
With a significant net increase of 788 towns 
tries (World Bank, 1993). A few developing coun- between 1971 and 1981, the number of towns 
tries which had higher levels of urbanization than and urban agglomerations became 3,378. In 
India were Pakistan (33 per cent), Nigeria (36 per 1991, the number of towns and urban agglomera- 


cent), Philippines (43 per cent), and Egypt (47 per _ tion was 3,768, indicating a comparatively smaller 
cent). net increase of 390 towns between 1981 and 1991. 
The proportion of urban to total population in 
India was 17.97 per cent in 1961, which increased 
by 1.08 percentage points during 1961-1971, by 
1.72 percentage points during 1971-1981 and by 
1.02 percentage points during 1981-1991 to reach 
25.71 per cent in 1991. A high decadal popula- 
tion growth of 38.23 per cent was recorded in 
1961-1971. The greatest urban population growth 
declassified towns in 1961 were reclassified as of 46.14 per cent was attained in the decade 1971- 
new towns in 1971, the net increase in the 1981. The urban population growth declined 
number of new towns exclusive of declassified sharply by 10 percentage points to 36.47 per cent 
towns between 1961 and 1971 was not very large, _—in 1981-1991. 


ranked 58th in terms of level of urbanization or 
percentage of urban to total population in 1991 
amongst 83 low and lower-middle-income coun- 


Temporal analysis of trends in urbanization 
in India has to be undertaken keeping in mind 
the adoption of a more restrictive definition 
of urban areas in 1961, which resulted in 
declassification of 810 towns of 1951 and a signifi- 
cant decline in the urban population growth rate 
during 1951-1961 (table 1). Although some of the 


Table 1. Trend of urbanization in India 


Tempo of urbanization 


No. of | Percentage Decadal (per cent per year) 

towns/ ofurban — urban 
Census Total Urban urban population growth Annual Annual Annual rate 
years population population agglo- to total (%) exponential gain in of gain in 

mera- population growth percentage percentage 

tions rate of urban of urban 

population population 

1901 238 396 327 25 851 873 1 827 10.84 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
1911 252 093 390 25 941 633 Lol) 10.29 0.35 0.03 -0.06 -0.51 
1921 P51 va Ya e) 28 086 167 1 949 11.18 8.27 0.79 0.09 0.86 
1931 278 977 238 33 455 989 2 072 11.99 19.12 Lhe 0.08 0.72 
1941 318 660 580 44 153 297 2 250 13.86 31.97 Pe 0.19 1.56 
1951 361 088 090 62 443 709 2 843 17.29 41.42 3.47 0.34 2.47 
1961 439 234 771 78 936 603 2 365 17.97 26.41 2.34 0.07 0.41 
1971 548 159 652 109 113 977 2 590 19.91 38.23 aw 0.19 1.08 
1981 683 329 097 159 462 547 3 378 23.34 46.14 3.83 0.34 ive 
1991 846 302 688 217 611 012 3, 768 23284 36.47 3.09 0.24 1.02 
Source: Census of India,1991, Paper I of 1992, vol. II, Final Population Totals. 
Notes: 1. Including projected population of Assam, in 1981. 


2. Including projected population of Jammu & Kashmir, in 1991. 
3. Jammu and Kashmir is a disputed territory, the final status of which has not yet been determined. 


This slowing down of the pace of urbaniza- 
tion in India has been a matter of intense debate 
amongst scholars. Some attribute it to underenu- 
meration of urban population while others present 
a wide range of plausible explanations. Prime 
amongst these explanations are a decline in the 
volume of rural-urban migration, identification of 
relatively fewer new towns and increasing concen- 
tration of population’in the rural areas adjacent to 
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large urban centres (Premi, 1991; and Krishan, 
1993). The decline in the rate of natural increase 
of urban population has been ruled out as one of 
the explanatory factors for the lower urban growth 
rate as it has remained more or less constant 
during the two decades. The average annual rate 
of natural increase of the urban population per 
thousand persons was 19.3 in 1971-1980 and 19.5 
in 1981-1990, as per the Sample Registration 


System of India (table 2). The exact estimates of 
population residing in rural areas on the periphery 
of large urban centres is not available. Therefore 
it is not possible to assess the impact of this factor 
on decline in India’s urban population growth 
But an increasingly large number of people, 
particularly new in-migrants, are opting to reside 
in peripheral rural areas and commute to the 


nearby large cities to work owing to the high is largely due to different methods of estimating 


cost of living and high levels of congesti 
: ey) gestion and components of urb : ; 
pollution prevailing in the cities. The case of sels Teer ee ee 


Delhi supports this observation, as rural areas of 

Delhi Union Territory experienced about double Scholars in India follow two methods of 
the growth rate of the metropolis of Delhi during estimating the number and proportion of net rural- 
1981-1991. Other cities, such as Hyderabad, Pune, urban migrants, that is the direct method and 
Bhopal, Jaipur and Chandigarh have also recorded ‘*@Sidual_ method. The direct method involves 
sizable in-migration in the peripheral villages deducting out-migrants or the urban-rural stream 
(Krishan, 1993). The changing share of rural- of migrants from in-migrants or rural-urban stream 
urban migration and reclassification in India’s © Migrants to arrive at the net number of rural- 
urban population growth will be examined in the _U*>a" migrants. This method usually yields an 
following section. It will suffice to note here that UPer-estimation of rural-urban migrants owing 
the net increase in the number of reclassified ‘© “ ‘uralurban migration being identified as 
towns in 1981-1991 was about half of that urban-urban migration due to reclassification, and 
recorded in 1971-1981. This may have been an (ii) rural-urban migration to new towns as well as 
important factor in the slowing down of urban “3S newly added to municipal boundaries also 


population growth during 1981-1991. getting subsumed under the population increase 
due to reclassification and territorial change 


categories of urban growth. 


fication of rural settlements as urban, rural-urban 
migration and expansion in the municipal bounda- 
ries of the existing towns and urban 
agglomerations. As noted earlier in the review 
of literature, there is a controversy regarding the 
contribution of rural-urban migration to India’s 
urban growth. Significant variation in estimating 
the share of rural-urban migration in urban growth 


Table 2. Average annual birth rate, death The scholars following the residual method 
rate and rate of natural increase estimate the contribution of natural increase, re- 

per 1,000 persons in India, classification and change in municipal boundaries 
1971-1980 and 1981-1990 and treat the residual as the contribution of net 


rural-urban migration. The weakness of this 
method is ambiguity in estimating the contribution 


Period Rate Urban Rural re 
of change in municipal boundaries, which deter- 
1971-1980 __ Birth rate 28.5 35.8 mines the share of net rural-urban migration in 
Deathate 9.2 15.8 urban growth. The data on urban population 
Rate of natural increase 19.3 20.0 increase due to change in municipal boundaries is 
Pg Rich cate ay 341 not given by the Census, and therefore, has to be 
Sa 16 125 estimated by using various techniques resulting in 


19.5 916 Significant variation in the share of this compo- 
nent of urban growth. The Census of India has 
not provided 1991 urban area data for all 
Source: 1. For 1971-1980, Census of India, 1991, towns and urban agglomerations as yet, which 

papers ot 129) ielaialac. pel age means that the share of expansion in municipal 

INDIES Sa i achat — boundaries cannot be estimated separately for the 

2. For 1981-1990, Sample Registration 1981-1991 period. 

Bulletin, volume 29, No.1, January, 1995, 

Registrar General of India, New Delhi. Premi (1991) as well as Visaria (1993) have 
estimated components of urban growth for three 
decades, 1961-1991. They have used the direct 


Rate of natural increase 


2. Contribution of rural-urban method of estimating the share of the four key 
migration to India’s components of urban growth for the first two 


decades and the residual method for 1981-1991. 
These estimates of components of urban growth, 

Urban population growth is caused by four therefore, can be more appropriately used for 
factors, namely natural increase in population comparing the trends between 1961-1971 and 
arising from excess of births over deaths, reclassi- 1971-1981 decades. According to Premi's estimates 


urban growth 
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of the components of urban growth using the 
direct. method, the net number of migrants 
to India’s urban areas in 1961-1971 was 5.65 
million, and in 1971-1981 it increased to 9.28 
million (table 3). However, in proportionate terms, 
the relative share of rural-urban migration in 
India’s urban growth in both decades was about 


19 per cent. The share of natural increase 
declined from 61.4 per cent to 45.6 per cent, the 
share of new towns increased a little from 19.0 per 
cent to 20.8 per cent while the share of expansion 
in municipal boundaries rose sharply from 0.9 per 
cent to 14.8 per cent between the 1961-1971 and 
1971-1981 decades. 


Table 3. Breakdown of urban growth into its components, India, 
1961-1971, 1971-1981 and 1981-1991 


lr et 


Population (millions) 


Percentage distribution 


Components of urban growth 

1961-71 1971-81 1981-91* 1961-71 1971-81 1981-91* 
ee Ee EE EE 
Total increase 30.18 49.45 56.45 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Natural increase 18.54 22.56 33.87 61.4 45.6 60.0 
Population of new towns Ba 10.29 10.61 19.0 20.8 18.8 
Net rural-to-urban migration 5.65 9.28 11.97 18.7 18.8 

2h 

Increase due to expansion 0.26 7.52 - 0.9 14.8 


of municipal boundaries 


no 


Source: M.K. Premi, 1991. 


* Excluding Assam and Jammu & Kashmir. Jammu and Kashmir is a disputed territory, the final status 


of which has not yet been determined. 


Table 4 presents the residual method for 
estimating components of urban growth in India 
for two decades, 1971-1991. Two modifications 
have been made in this method for assessing 
the contribution of various components of urban 
growth more realistically. The population of 
declassified towns was deducted from the base 
year for calculating the share of natural increase 
of population in urban growth. The base year 
population of declassified towns was deducted 


from the population of new towns to obtain net 
reclassification. These two refinements can 
explain minor differences in the two estimates 
of components of urban growth in 1981-1991 
presented in table 3 and table 4. 


According to these estimates, the volume 
of net rural-urban migration, natural increase of 
inter-censal migrants and changes in municipal 
boundaries together was 17.98 million in 1971- 


Table 4. All India components of urban growth, 1971-1981 and 1981-1991 


Population (millions) 


Percentage share 


Components 

1971-81 1981-91 1971-81 1981-91 
Absolute increase 49.86 56.45 100.00 100.00 
Natural increase 22.52 33.17 45.17 58.76 
Net reclassification of new towns 9.36 9.90 18.77 17.54 
Net rural-urban migration, natural 17.98 13.38 36.06 23.70 


increase of inter-censal migrants 
and changes in municipal 
boundaries (residual) 


Notes: I 


1971-1981 estimates are made excluding Assam, and 1981-1991 estimates are made excluding 


Assam and Jammu & Kashmir. Jammu and Kashmir is a disputed territory, the final status of which 


has not yet been determined. 


2. Based on final population results of 1971 and 1981 censuses and provisional results of 1991 census. 
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1981 and 13.38 million in 1981-1991 (table 4) 
The proportion of these components together 
decreased from 36.06 per cent to 23.70 per cent 
during the same period. Assuming that the share 
of natural increase of inter-censal migrants and 
changes in municipal boundaries did not change 
drastically, it can be stated that the contribution of 
rural-urban migration in India’s urban growth 
declined between 1971-1981 and 1981-1991, both 
in absolute and proportionate terms. This seems 
to be the major factor in slowing down the pace 
of urbanization in India. 


The 1981-1991 estimates of components of 
urban growth will be refined after all the relevant 
data for 1991 are made available by the Census. 
One of the adjustments necessary to be made is 
excluding the number of out-migrants from the 
base year’s population figures for avoiding over- 
estimation of the natural increase component of 
urban growth. The contribution of expansion in 
municipal boundaries also needs to be calculated 
separately. | However, such modifications are 
unlikely to alter the broad trends presented here 
significantly. 


3. Regional population 
distribution and patterns of 
urban growth 


The regional distribution of population in 
1991 reveals that there is wide variation in the 
population size of Indian states and union territo- 


ries (table 5). The states with the largest popula- 
tion size are Uttar Pradesh (139.11 million), Bihar 
(86.37 million), Maharashtra (78.94 million), West 
Bengal (68.08 million), Madhya Pradesh (66.18 
million), Andhra Pradesh (66.50 million), and 
Tamil Nadu (55.86 million). On the other hand, 
there are much smaller states with a population 
of less than a million, for example, Mizoram (0.69 
million), and Sikkim (0.41 million). These small 
states happen to be located in the North-Eastern 
region of the country. Similar variations are 
observed in the regional distribution of urban 
population. Maharashtra (30.54 million) and Uttar 
Pradesh (27.61 million) have the highest concen- 
tration of urban population, and these two states 
together account for about 27 per cent of the 
country’s total urban population. 


Considering the percentage of urban to total 
population, however, it is found that many smaller 
states have high levels of urbanization. For 
instance, Mizoram (46.10 per cent) and Goa (41.01 
per cent) have recorded the highest level of 
urbanization in 1991 (table 5). Amongst major 
states which have high levels of urbanization are 
Maharashtra (38.69 per cent), Gujarat (34.49 per 
cent), Tamil Nadu (34.15 per cent), and Karnataka 
(30.92 per cent). Major states which have the 
lowest levels of urbanization are Assam (11.10 per 
cent) Bihar (13.14 per cent), and Orissa (13.38 per 
cent). It is evident from these data that western 
and southern India in general are more urbanized 
than eastern India (map 1). 


Table 5. Total and urban population of states and union territories, 1981 and 1991 


1981 
peeatinies Union Total Urban 
population population 
(millions) (millions) 
INDIA 683.33 159.46 
States 
Andhra Pradesh 53.9) 12.49 
Assam 18.04 1.78 
Bihar 69.91 8.72 
Goa 1.01 0.32 
Gujarat 34.08 10.60 
Haryana 12.92 2.83 
Himachal Pradesh 4.28 Oe 
Karnataka 37.14 10.73 
Kerala 25.45 4.77 
Madhya Pradesh 52.18 10.59 
Maharashtra 62.78 21.99 


1991 
Urban pop. as Total Urban Urban pop. as 
percentage of — population population _ percentage of 
total pop. (millions) (millions) total pop. 
23.34 846.30 217.61 25/1 
pale ks 66.50 17.88 26.89 
9.88 22.41 2.48 11.10 
12.47 86.37 i Ne 13.14 
32.05 he 0.48 41.01 
31.10 41.31 14.25 34.49 
21.88 16.46 4.05 24.63 
7.61 ag 0.45 8.69 
28.89 44.98 13.91 30.92 
18.74 29.10 7.68 26.39 
20.29 66.18 15.34 23.18 
35.03 78.94 30.54 38.69 


(Continued) 
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Table 5 (continued) 


AEA tml I LSCD Beaty NS ae ad ——ee an ee eae 


1981 LOOT 
indiaStisgtinion Total Urban Urban pop. as Total Urban Urban pop. as 
Territories population population percentage of population population _ percentage of 
(millions) (millions) total pop. (millions) (millions) total pop. 
nN ed ah ey pe 2 er el —————————EeEE 
ipur 1.42 0.38 26.42 1.84 0.51 27.52 
siehcliye 1.34 0.24 18.07 1.77 0.33 18.60 
Mizoram 0.49 0.12 24.67 0.69 0.32 46.10 
Nagaland 0.77 0.12 1552 at 0.21 121 
Orissa 26.37 3.11 11.79 31.66 4.23 13.38 
Punjab 16.79 4.65 27.68 20.28 6.00 29.55 
Rajasthan 34.26 tA 21.05 44.00 10.01 22.88 
Sikkim 0.32 0.05 16.15 0.41 0.04 9.10 
Tamil Nadu 48.41 15.95 32.95 55.86 19.08 34.15 
Tripura 2.05 0.23 10.99 2.76 0.42 15.29 
Uttar Pradesh 110.86 19.90 17.95 139.11 27.61 19.84 
West Bengal 54.58 14.45 26.47 68.08 18.71 27.48 
Union Territories 
Andaman & Nicobar 0.19 0.05 26.30 0.28 0.07 26.71 
Islands 
Chandigarh 0.45 0.42 93.63 0.64 0.58 89.69 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 0.10 0.01 6.67 0.14 0.01 8.47 
Daman & Diu 0.08 0.03 36.75 0.10 0.05 46.80 
Delhi 6.22 SHH) 92.73 9.42 8.47 89.93 
Lakshadweep 0.04 0.02 46.28 0.05 0.03 56.31 
Pondicherry 0.60 0.32 52.28 0.81 0.52 64.00 
Arunachal Pradesh 0.63 0.04 6.56 0.86 0.11 12.80 
Jammu & Kashmir shee, 1.26 21.05 ee Pie, 1.84 23.83 


Sources: i) 
ii) Census of India, 1981. 


Notes: 


Census of India, 1991, Paper I, vol. I, Final Population Totals. 


Including projected population of Assam in 1981 and Jammu & Kashmir in 1991. Jammu and Kashmir, 


and Arunachal Pradesh, are disputed territories, the final status of which has not yet been determined. 


As stated earlier, the national urban popu- 
lation growth rate declined significantly between 
1971-1981 and 1981-1991. The general downward 
trend in urban population growth is reflected at 
the state level as well (table 6). Only smaller 
states in the north-east with relatively lower levels 
of urbanization experienced high urban growth in 
1981-1991, for example, Mizoram (161.01 per cent) 
and Tripura (86.96 per cent). The states which 
experienced higher urban growth in 1981-1991 
against the general trend are Kerala (from 37.64 to 
60.97 per cent), Himachal Pradesh (from 34.76 to 
37.80 per cent), and Assam (from 38.25 to 39.58 
per cent). Sikkim is the only state which expe- 
rienced negative urban population growth, that is 
from high growth of 159.73 per cent in 1971-1981 
to -27.56 per cent in 1981-1991. One of the 
possible reasons for such a growth pattern is 
prolonged political’ agitation which may have 
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caused out-migration of large numbers of urban 
population, either to other regions of India or 
to the neighbouring countries of Nepal and 
Bhutan. 


4. Population size and 
concentration of urban 
population 


The Census of India classifies towns and 
urban agglomerations in six broad population 
size-class_ categories: Class I 100,000+; Class II 
50,000-99,999; Class III 20,000-49,999; Class IV 
10,000-19,999; Class V 5,000-9,999 and Class VI 
less than 5,000. Class I setthkements are further 
broken down into urban centres with population 
of 100,000 and more called cities and urban 


Map 1. India: administrative divisions and major 
metropolitan cities, 1991 
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Table 6. Decadal urban population growth 
1971-1981, 1981-1991 


1971-1981 1981-1991 
Bee . Decadal growth Decadal growth 
Union Territories (%) (%) 
ewes 2S 1 ee 
INDIA 46.14 36.47 
States 
Andhra Pradesh 48.62 43.24 
Assam 38.25 39.58 
Bihar 54.76 30.21 
Goa 58.82 48.63 
Gujarat 41.42 34.38 
Haryana 59.47 43.4] 
Himachal Pradesh 34.76 37.80 
Karnataka 50.65 29.62 
Kerala 37.64 60.97 
Madhya Pradesh 56.03 44.89 
Maharashtra 39.99 38.87 
Manipur 165.36 34.67 
Meghalaya 63.98 36.76 
Mizoram 222.61 161.01 
Nagaland 133.95 73.18 
Orissa 68.54 36.16 
Punjab 44.51 28.95 
Rajasthan 58.69 39.62 
Sikkim 159.73 -27.56 
Tamil Nadu 27.98 19.60 
Tripura 38.93 86.96 
Uttar Pradesh 60.62 38.73 
West Bengal 5 AT fe, 29.49 


Union Territories 
Andaman & Nicobar 


Islands 89.31 51.02 
Chandigarh 81.52 36.18 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 0.00 69.58 
Daman & Diu 23.34 63.81 
Delhi 58.16 46.87 
Lakshadweep 0.00 56.28 
Pondicherry 59.39 63.58 
Arunachal Pradesh 139.63 167.04 
Jammu & Kashmir 46.86 45.94 

Sources: i) Census of India, 1991, Paper I, vol. I, 


Final Population Totals 
ii) Census of India, 1981. 


Notes: 1. Including projected population of 
Assam in 1981 and Jammu & Kashmir 
in 1991. 


2. Jammu and Kashmir, and Arunachal 
Pradesh, are disputed territories, the 
final status of which has not yet been 
determined. 
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centres with population of 1,000,000 and more 
known as metropolises 


In 1991, there were 300 class I cities, 345 
class II towns, 944 class III towns, 1,171 class IV 
towns, 739 class V towns and 198 class VI towns 
in India (table 7). Class I cities together accounted 
for about 65 per cent of India’s urban population. 
In 1981, 218 class I cities claimed a share of about 
60 per cent of the country’s urban population. 
The increasing concentration of urban population 
in the highest size-class category is a result of both 
significant population growth of the existing cities, 
and high population growth of smaller urban cen- 
tres leading to inter-class mobility of smaller urban 
centres. On the other hand, the number as well 
as population share of smaller towns of class V 
and VI categories declined between 1981 and 
1991. This was caused by upward mobility of 
some towns and addition of relatively few new 
towns to these categories. 


The number of metropolitan centres, or 
cities with population of one million and above 
in India has been growing rapidly. There were 9 
metropolises in 1971, 12 in 1981 and 23 in 1991 
(table 8). If the same trend continues, there will 
be about 45 metropolises in India by the year 
2001. The total population of 23 metropolises in 
1991 was about 71 million, which was one third 
of the total urban population of the country. The 
four largest metropolises, namely, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Delhi and Madras, alone accounted for 
over one sixth of India’s urban population. 
However, the share of these four cities’ popula- 
tion has been more or less the same in each of 
the three Census years. The rapid addition of 
new metropolitan centres indicates a dispersal of 
concentration, implying that high concentration of 
population is also taking place in several cities, 
other than in the four largest metropolises. This 
is possible, as the population growth rate of the 
largest metropolises is slowing down while the 
growth rate of smaller cities is accelerating. How- 
ever, the four largest cities, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi and Madras, which contained populations of 
more than five million in 1991, are known as 
“mega-cities” and continue to occupy a special 
place in the national economy. 


Calcutta was the largest city in India until 
1981. In 1991, Bombay reached the position of 
the largest city. The percentage share of popula- 
tion of the largest city in India’s urban population 
was 6.80 per cent in 1971, 5.77 per cent in 1981, 
and 5.79 per cent in 1991. Also, the difference 
between the population size of the largest and the 
second largest cities has not been very large. 
These are indicators of low primacy existing at the 
national level. 


Table 7. Number and population of towns and urban agglomerations by 
broad size-class categories, India, 1981 and 1991 


1981 1991 
Size-class/population Number Population % of population Number Population % of population 
(millions) to total urban (millions) to total urban 
population population 
eet epee ieee aera athe ee 
I 100 000+ 218 95.33 60.45 300 14.07 64.91 
II 50 000-99 999 270 18.19 11.54 345 23.63 10.95 
Ill 20 000-49 999 743 22.56 14.31 944 28.69 13.30 
IV. 10 000-19 999 1 059 15.01 9.52 147) 17.07 7.91 
V5 000-9 999 758 5.74 3.64 739 5.65 2.62 
VI Less than 5 000 Hee 0.85 0.54 198 0.66 0.31 
Total 3 301 157.68 100.00 3 697 215.77 100.00 
Sources: i) Census of India, 1981. 
ii) Census of India, 1991, Functional Classification of Urban Agglomeration/Towns of India. 
Note: Excluding Assam in 1981 and Jammu & Kashmir in 1991. Jammu and Kashmir is a disputed territory, 
the final status of which has not yet been determined. 
Table 8. Urban agglomerations/cities having population of more than 
a million in 1991 arranged in descending order 
of their 1991 population 
1971 1981 hee | 
Rank a 
in City Population Percentage to Population Percentage to Population Percentage to 
1991 total urban total urban total urban 
population population population 
1 Greater Bombay 5 970 575 5.47 8 243 405 ve 12 596 243 5.79 
2 Calcutta 7 420 300 6.80 9 194 018 >i Ki 11 021 918 5.06 
3 Delhi 3, 647 023 3.34 5 729 283 I59 8 419 084 3.87 
+ Madras 3, 169 930 2.91 4 289 347 2.69 5 421 985 2.49 
5 Hyderabad 1 796 339 1.65 2 545 836 1.60 4 344 437 2.00 
6 Bangalore 1 664 208 53 2 921 751 1.83 4 130 288 1.90 
y Ahmedabad 1 752 414 1.61 2 548 057 1.60 3 312 216 1.52 
8 Pune 1 135 034 1.04 1 686 109 1.06 2 493 987 1.15 
9 Kanpur 1 275 242 tig 1 639 064 1.03 2 029 889 0.93 
fe Nacpur 930 459 0.85 1 302 066 0.82 1 664 006 0.76 
11 Lucknow 813 982 0.75 1 007 604 0.63 1 669 204 OFF 
12 Surat 493 001 0.45 913 806 0.57 1 518 950 0.70 
13. Jaipur 636 768 0.58 1015 160 0.64 1 518 235 0.70 
14. Kochi 505 838 0.46 685 836 0.43 1 140 605 0.52 
ismlotCoinbatore 736 203 0.67 920 355 0.58 1 100 746 0.51 
ie?” Nadedan 467 487 0.43 744 881 0.47 1 126 824 0.52 
17 » Indore 560 936 0.51 829 327 0.52 1 109 056 0.51 
18 Patna 551 210 0.51 918 903 0.58 1 099 647 0.31 
19 Madurai 711 501 0.65 907 732 0.57 1 085 914 0.50 
te mea 384 859 0.35 671 018 0.42 1 062 771 i 
21 Visakhapatnam 363 467 0.33 603 630 0.38 1 057 1 i ae 
22 Varanasi 635 175 0.58 797 162 0.50 1 wag Pa 7 
23 Taichiana 401 176 0.37 607 052 0.38 1 042 740 0.48 
Total 36.023 127 «33.01 50721402 31.81 im ea 2s 
Census of India, Paper-I, vol. I and Il, Final Population Totals, 1991. 


Source: 
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5. Urban population projections 


As stated earlier in this section, in 1991 the 
urban population of India was 217.61 million and 
the percentage of urban to total population was 
25.71 per cent. Various urban population projec- 
tions attempted in the 1980s assumed that India’s 
urban population would continue to grow at least 
at the same rate as recorded during 1971-1981 
(NIUA, 1988). The decline in the urban growth 
rate during 1981-1991 not only came as a surprise 
to most scholars and policy makers, it also led 
to scaling down of urban population projections 
for the subsequent years. Although almost all the 
available projections have taken into considera- 
tion the lower urban population growth of about 
36 per cent recorded during 1981-1991, most 
urban population projections predict that urban 
population growth will be about 40 per cent 
during each of the next two decades, that is until 
2011. 


According to one of the population projec- 
tions adjusted to 1981-1991 growth trends, India’s 
total population will be 1,006 million, the urban 
population will be 307 million and percentage of 
urban to total population will be 30.5 per cent by 
the year 2001 (table 9). The urban population is 
expected to increase to 426 million by the year 
2011, which will account for 36.6 per cent of 
India’s total population. 


It is important to note that if the impact of 
macro-economic policies adopted in 1991 is also 
taken into consideration, the urban population 
projection will have to be modified once again. 
The new industrial and trade liberalization policies 
are expected to accelerate the pace of industrial 
and economic growth in general. This will also 
mean a higher rate of urban population growth in 


Table 9. Urban population projection, 


India, 1996-2011 


Projected population Percentage 

7 (million) of urban 
ear 
to total 

Total Urban population 
1996 925 257 27.8 
2001 1 006 307 30.5 
2006 1 086 364 a3.5 
2011 1 164 426 36.6 
Source: Tata Services Limited, Statistical Outline of 


India, 1994-95, Department of Economics 
and Statistics, Bombay. 
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the 1990s, as against the slower pace of urban 
population growth of the 1980s. These policies 
will also influence the spatial pattern of urban 
growth. Larger cities with better infrastructure will 
attract most of the investments causing greater 
concentration of economic activities and urban 
population than observed in the previous decade 
(Mehta and Pathak, 1994). If the present trends in 
the Indian economy are not altered, India’s urban 
population is likely to grow at the rate of 40-45 
per cent between 1991 and 2001, and at the 
further accelerated rate of 45-50 per cent between 
2001 and 2011. This means that India’s urban 
population can be projected to be approximately 
365 million in 2001 and 530 million in 2011. 
Rapid growth of urban population will also 
lead to India attaining a higher level of urbani- 
zation than projected.so far. According to these 
revised urban population projections, India’s level 
of urbanization is expected to be about 36 per 
cent in 2001 and about 46 per cent in 2011. 


It is also predicted that along with structural 
transformation of the Indian economy there will 
be structural changes in the pattern of urbaniza- 
tion as well. On the one hand, there will be 
greater concentration of urban population in larger 
cities, due to rural-urban as well as urban-urban 
migration from smaller towns. On the other hand, 
many new towns of relatively smaller sizes will 
emerge in response to the changing market condi- 
tions. In both cases, with the faster pace of 
urbanization the magnitude of rural-urban migra- 
tion in India is likely to increase between 1991 
and 2011. 


C. TRENDS AND.PATTERNS OF 
RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION 
IN INDIA 


This section on trends and patterns of rural- 
urban migration in India includes analysis of 
migration streams and volumes, spatial patterns of 
migration, characteristics of migrants, reasons for 
migration, trends in female migration and volume 
and patterns of international migration. The 
analysis of trends and patterns of migration is 
largely based on the 1981 Census data. Although 
some migration data are also provided by the 
National Sample Survey, 1983, we have not incor- 
porated them in this section as they present more 
or less the same trends and patterns as revealed 
by the Census data. The 1991 migration tables of 
the Census of India are not available as yet. The 
1971 migration tables could not be fully utilized 
owing to the non-comparability of the tabulation 


formats of the 1971 and 1981 migration tables. 
The 1971 Census published detailed data on char- 
acteristics of migrants, such as age, sex, marital 
status, educational level and economic activity of 
all the migrants. These tables provide information 
either at an aggregate level for all-time migrants 
by POLR, or for migrants classified into three 
broad groups of duration of residence in the place 
of enumeration, that is less than one year, one to 
nine years and ten years and more. Such a 
classification of migrants does not conform to the 
five-year reference period adopted for defining 
migrants for the purpose of this study. 


1. Migration streams and 
volumes 


According to the 1971 Census, there were 
43.78 million persons who were identified as 
migrants using the criterion adopted in this study 
(table 10). The absolute number of migrants 
increased to 50.01 million in 1981 (table 11). 
Classification of all-India migrants into the four 
streams of migration reveals that in both 
census years rural-rural migration ranked first, fol- 
lowed by rural-urban, urban-urban and urban-rural 
streams of migration. However, the proportion of 
rural-rural migration declined from 61.19 per cent 
in 1971 to 55.55 per cent in 1981. On the other 


Table 10. Streams and volume of internal 
migration, 1971 (Duration of 
residence below 5 years) 


(numbers in millions) 


Last residence parenayes 
elsewhere in India Male Ronale Total 
I EE EEE 
Rural-rural 9.47 T7352 26.79 
(50.87) (68.83) (61.19) 
Rural-urban 4.00 31d val 
(21.45) (12.37) (16.24) 
Urban-urban 3.24 2.83 6.07 
(17.40) (11.26) (13.87) 
Urban-rural 1.91 1.90 3.79 
(10.28) @7.53) (8.70) 
Total 18.61 25.16 43.78 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 


ee 


Source: Census of India, 1971, Series I, Part II- 
D(i), Migration Tables. 
Notes: 1. Percentages have been given in 


parentheses. 
2. The percentages have been calculated 
from the absolute figures. 


Table 11. Streams and volume of internal 
migration, 1981 (Duration of 
residence below 5 years) 


(numbers in millions) 


Last residence Migrants 
lsewh } 

elsewhere in India Male Female Total 
Rural-rural 9.24 18.54 27.78 
(44.97) (62.93) (55.55) 
Rural-urban 5.30 4.61 9.91 
(25.80) (15.65) (19.83) 
Urban-urban 3.92 4.01 7.93 
(19.10) (13.59) (15.85) 
Urban-rural 2.08 2.31 4.39 
(10.13) (7.83) (8.77) 
Total 20.54 29.47 50.01 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 
Source: Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part V A & 


BG), Migration Tables. 


Place of last residence unclassifiable 
as rural or urban is included in the 
‘total’. 

India excludes the figure of Assam. 
The percentages given in brackets 
have been calculated from the actual 
numbers. 


hand, the proportion of rural-urban migration 
increased from 16.24 per cent in 1971 to 19.83 
per cent in 1981. Urban-urban migration also 
increased from 13.87 per cent in 1971 to 15.85 per 
cent in 1981 while urban-rural migration remained 
constant in proportionate terms at about 9 per 
cent during the same period. The same pattern of 
change in the relative significance of various 
streams of migration is observed if the analysis 
is undertaken for male and female migrants 
separately. The analysis of the four streams of 
migration between 1971 and 1981, indicating a 
decline in rural-rural migration and an increase 
in rural-urban and urban-urban migration, is a 
reflection of the process of urbanization and struc- 
tural change taking place in the country during 
the period concerned. 


For the year 1981, the data on migration by 
four streams is analysed in greater detail, that is at 
the intrastate and interstate levels (tables 12 and 
13). The intrastate data are further classified into 
intradistrict and interdistrict levels (tables 14 and 
15). Such classification of migration streams pro- 
vides an insight into the patterns of migration at 
different spatial scales, including movement of 
people between the smallest areal units, that is 
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Table 12. Intrastate migration, 1981 
(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


(numbers in millions) 


Last residence within 


the state of enumeration Migrants 

but outside the place 

of enumeration Male Female Total 

Rural-rural 8.31 17.46 yr 

(49.23) (66.70) (59.86) 

Rural-urban 4.06 3.78 7.83 

(24.04) (14.42) (18.19) 

Urban-urban 2.84 2.97 5.81 
(16.80) (11.36) (13.49) 

Urban-rural 1.68 1.97 3.64 
(9.93) (7.52) (8.46) 

Total 16.88 26.18 43.06 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 

Sources: Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part V A & 

BQ), Migration Tables. 

Notes: 1. Place of last residence unclassifiable 
as rural or urban is included in the 
total. 

2. Excludes data for Assam. 

3. The percentages given in brackets 
have been calculated from the actual 
numbers. 

Table 13. Interstate migration, 1981 


(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


(numbers in millions) 


Last residence in 


state in India Migrants 
beyond the state 
of enumeration Male Female Total 
Rural-rural 0.92 1.08 2.00 
(25.28) (32.89) (28.89) 
Rural-urban 1.24 0.84 2.08 
(33.94) (25.48) (29.93) 
Urban-urban 1.09 1.03 rss 
(29.69) (353) (30.47) 
Urban-rural 0.41 0.34 0.74 
(11.09) (10.30) (10.71) 
Total 3.66 3.29 6.94 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 
Sources: Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part VA & 


Bi), Migration Tables. 


Notes: 1. Place of last residence unclassifiable 
as rural or urban is included in the 
total. 

2. Excludes data for Assam. 


3. The percentages given in brackets 
have been calculated from the actual 
numbers. 
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from a village/town to another within the same 
district. A comparative analysis of migration 
stream data presented at four spatial levels reveals 
that intrastate and intradistrict patterns of migra- 
tion broadly conform to the national pattern. In- 
terstate and interdistrict migration present a very 
different picture, where the rural-rural migration 
stream is much smaller and urban-urban and rural- 
urban streams are much larger than the national 
average. For instance, in interstate migration, 
synonymous with long distance movement of 
people, the urban-urban stream had the highest 
proportion, 30.47 per cent, followed by the rural- 
urban stream with 29.93 per cent, the rural-rural 
stream with 28.89 per cent and the urban-rural 
stream with 10.71 per cent (table 13). 


Table 14. Intradistrict migration, 1981 
(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


(numbers in millions) 


Last residence Migrants 
elsewhere in the district 

of enumeration Male Female Total 
Rural-rural 6.19 13.78 19.97 
(59.32) (75.48) (69.60) 
Rural-urban 2.28 2.21 4.50 
(21.91) (12.11) (15.67) 
Urban-urban 1.02 1.10 2112 
(9.78) (6.02) (7.39) 
Urban-rural 0.94 1al7 2.10 
(8.99) (6.39) (7.34) 
Total 10.43 18.26 28.69 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 
Source: Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part VA & 


BG), Migration Fables. 


Notes: L. 


Place of last residence unclassifiable 


as rural or urban is included in the 


total. 


Excludes data for Assam. 


3. The percentages given in brackets 
have been calculated from the actual 


numbers. 


2. Spatial patterns of 
migration 


The migration stream data retabulated into 


three —_ exclusive 


categories 


of _ intradistrict, 


interdistrict and interstate migration can reveal the 
spatial patterns and distance of migration (tables 


16 and 17). 


This analysis has been undertaken 


for rural-urban and urban-urban streams of migra- 


tion for 1971 and 1981. 


Table 15. Interdistrict migration, 1981 


In the rural-urban stream of migration, short 
(Duration of residence below 5 years) ‘4 é 


distance migration of people within the district 
predominated both in 1971 and 1981, followed by 
medium distance movement of people from one 
Last residence in Migrants district to another but within the state of enumera- 


(numbers in millions) 


other district of the tion. Long distance migration between states had 
state of enumeration Male Female Total the smallest proportion of about one fifth of the 
BRE carol cr ne total migrants. In the urban-urban stream of 
(32.93) (46 47) whens migration, interdistrict migration accounted for the 
Ptarhan 177 1.56 33 4 largest proportion of migrants, followed by inter- 
(27.49) (19.74) (23.22) state migration and intradistrict migration in 1971. 
Urban-urban 1.82 1.87 369 In the 1981, the share of urban-urban stream at 
(28.14) (23.68) (25.68) the interdistrict level remained equally high, but 
Urban-rural 0.74 0.80 154 the proportion of interstate migration declined by 
en Seige (10.11) (10.71) about 5 percentage points while the percentage 
7 oe eee 14.37 share of intradistrict migration increased by about 

(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 4 

percentage points. 

Source: Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part V A & Flows of lifetime in-migration, out-migration 
Bi), Migration Tables. and net migration estimated for the major states in 
Notes: 1. Place of last residence unclassifiable india “forsthe 771-100 penod Size rearae sams 


etcatal or Utbahe included in the wile: Key" Sending’and"receiving® states) For "male 
total migrants, the major receiving states were 
Bare Uer deo catatiatAcaan Maharashtra, West Bengal, Gujarat, Orissa and 
Re eases oven nv bricket Punjab (table 18). The major sending regions for 
PE Me tee edcpy tial udl male migrants were Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Tamil 
ea sen Nadu, Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh. The 


Table 16. Distribution of internal migrants to urban areas by place of 
last residence, 1971 (Duration of residence below 5 years) 


(numbers in millions) 


f ; Migrants 

Migration pattern and Sie ye the wee cf 43 years above 68 
place of last residence as aa =e 
Intradistrict Rural-urban 172 1.53 3.25 
(Elsewhere in the district of enumeration) (43.03) (49.17) (45.72) 
Urban-urban 0.70 0.66 1.36 
(21.61) (23.40) (22.44) 

Interdistrict 
(In other districts of the state of enumeration) Rural-urban 1.29 1.01 2.30 
(32.30) (32.41) (32.35) 
Urban-urban 1.43 1.33 2.79 
(45.27) (46.86) (46.01) 
tee ) Rural-urb 0.98 0.57 1.56 

d the state of enumeration ural-urban 2 - 

(State in India beyon es pee, apwes RS 
Urban-urban 1.07 0.84 1.92 
(33.12) (29.74) (31.55) 
Rural-urban 3.99 3.11 7.11 
apie! (100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 
Urban-urban 3.24 2.83 6.07 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 


= eto shies inp <tneagien sbulom maligapionsat wot eeu"! Fay ay SEE ae 


Source: Census of India, 1971, Series I, Part II-DG@), Migration Tables. 


Notes: 1. Percentages are given in parentheses. 
2. Percentages have been calculated from the actual numbers. 
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Table 17. Distribution of internal migrants to urban areas by place of 
last residence, 1981 (Duration of residence below 5 years) 


(numbers in millions) 


oe ees Ug ee, ~~ eee 


Migrants 
Migration pattern and Streams 
place of last residence Male Female Total 
Se ION ahi inocs do acer eae el ol ote eee 
Intradistrict Rural-urban 2.28 221 4.50 
(Elsewhere in the district of enumeration) (43.11) (47.96) (45.37) 
Urban-urban 1.02 1.10 Zeke 
(26.00) (27.47) (26.75) 
Interdistrict Rural-urban lay 1.56 3.34 
(In other districts of the state of enumeration) (33.48) (33.88) (33.66) 
Urban-urban 1.82 1.87 3.69 
(46.31) (46.80) (46.55) 
Interstate Rural-urban 1.24 0.84 2.08 
(State in India beyond the state of enumeration) (23.41) (18.16) (20.97) 
Urban-urban 1.09 1.03 yal 
(27.69) (25.73) (26.70) 
Total Rural-urban 5.30 4.61 9.91 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 
Urban-urban 3.92 4.00 7.93 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 
Source: Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part V A & BG), Migration Tables. 
Notes: 1. Percentages are given in parentheses. 


2. Percentages have been calculated from actual numbers. 


3. Place of last residence unclassifiable as rural or urban is included in the total. 


4. Excludes data for Assam. 


Table 18. Change in net number of lifetime migrants 


between 1971 and 1981, by sex and state 


Change in net number of migrants, 1971-1981 


State 

Male Female 
Andhra Pradesh -74 784 90 606 
Bihar -165 099 -107 095 
Gujarat +129 016 +75 969 
Haryana +29 183 -23 264 
Karnataka +33 630 +5582? 
Kerala -46 174 -83 497 
Madhya Pradesh -62 767 -74 644 
Maharashtra +494 611 +364 984 
Orissa +97 273 +110 445 
Punjab +44 918 -21 645 
Rajasthan +19 277 sel oy 
Tamil Nadu -72 114 -10 566 
Uttar Pradesh -835 908 -436 319 
West Bengal +207 118 +335 188 
ee a ee ee eee 
Source: Census of India, 1981. 
Notes: 1. Figures for in-migration include migrants born outside India. 


2. 10-year survival ratios are used for adjusting the number of net 


inter-decadal migrants. 


5. Positive sign indicates net in-migration and negative sign 
indicates net out-migration. 
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spatial patterns of female migration are quite simi- 
lar to the patterns of male migration. For female 
migrants during the same period, the major receiv- 
ing regions were Maharashtra, West Bengal, 
Orissa, Gujarat and Karnataka. The major sending 
regions were Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Andhra 
Pradesh, Kerala and Madhya Pradesh. On the 
basis of these observations, it is possible to state 
that most of the male migration from the relatively 
less developed sending states is likely to have 
been toward urban destinations in the highly 
industrialized and urbanized states of Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and West Bengal. A sizeable proportion 
of these migrants must have been attracted to the 
major metropolitan cities located in these states, 
namely Bombay, Calcutta and Ahmedabad. Male 
migration to the agriculturally developed state of 
Punjab must have been attracted to employment 
opportunities in the rural areas of the state, 
whereas in the case of the relatively less deve- 
loped state of Orissa, the destination is likely to 
have been both urban and rural areas. 


3. Characteristics of 
migrants 


The composition of migration streams in 
terms of sex, age, education and labour force par- 
ticipation is a useful indicator for understanding 
the nature of migration. Unfortunately, the 1981 
Census of India has not provided data on these 
characteristics of all migrants. The data are 
available only for those migrants who reported 
employment as the reason for their migration. In 
the absence of better data, we have used the 
limited data provided by the Census. 


(a) Sex 


As shown in an earlier part of this section, 
50.01 million persons were identified as 5-year 
migrants in India in 1981 (table 11). Of these, 
29.47 million were females and 20.54 million were 
males. The predominance of females amongst 
migrants is largely due to marriage migration of 
females, particularly in the rural-rural stream of 
migration. There were relatively more male 
migrants in the rural-urban stream, that is 5.30 
million male migrants as against 4.61 million 
female migrants. However, in the urban-urban 
stream also, there were more females than males, 
that is 4.01 million females as against 3.92 million 
male migrants. A possible explanation of the 
relatively larger number of females in the urban- 
urban stream is increasing autonomous migration 
of females from smaller urban centres to larger 
cities in search of better educational and employ- 
ment opportunities. Another explanation is the 
older age of male migrants in the urban-urban 
stream of migration, which is likely to induce 
more family migration than migration of relatively 
younger unmarried men. 


(b) Age 


The age distribution of male and female 
migrants reporting employment has been exam- 
ined for two streams of migration, rural-urban and 
urban-urban (table 19). The age distribution of 
employment oriented migrants in both streams 
reveals that a_ large majority of male and female 
migrants are below the age of 40 years. About 60 
per cent of the male and female migrants in both 
streams are in the prime working age groups of 


Table 19. Migrants reporting employment as reason for migration, by age and sex, 1981 
(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


I 


Rural-urban Urban-urban 
A ars ae 
ie. 4: Male Female Male Female 
eee EE EE 
0-14 105 045 59 836 60 364 45 300 
(4.69) (20.47) (3.88) (18.83) 
15-19 2550915 44 001 89 405 22.621 
C1242) (15.05) (5.75) (9.40) 
20-24 524 846 57 583 239 754 45 862 
(23.41) (19.70) (15.43) (19.07) 
47 45 305 
25-2 480 837 38 820 3530'S 

we (21.45) (13.28) (21.24) (18.83) 
261 

- 309 111 27 951 271 393 27:2 
7001 (13.79) (9.56) (17.46) (11.33) 


(Continued) 


as ia nde lientie aeige e 
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Table 19 (continued) 


TEE 


Rural-urban Urban-urban 
Aisi OSE Male Female Male Female 
Wrave eailligs b= 1 her slinot pee nol ee ee 
35-39 215 349 20 407 198 872 18 262 
(9.60) (6.98) (12.80) (7.59) 
40+ 347 635 42 479 362 921 35 688 
(15.50) (14.53) (23.35) (14.84) 
Age not stated 5.351 1 229 1 307 231 
(0.24) (0.42) (0.08) (0.10) 
All ages 2 242 087 292 306 1 554 163 240 530 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 
TE 
Source: Census of India, 1981, Series-I, Migration Tables. 
Note: Percentages have been given in parentheses. 


20-39 years. A significant proportion of females (c) Education 
in both streams is also found in the age group 


of 0-14 years. The child workers, both male The educational level data pertaining to- mi- 


grants in rural-urban and urban-urban streams, 


and female, are likely to be part of a move- 
ment of entire migrant families. They may have 
also migrated alone for employment in certain 
economic sectors which specially employ child 
labour, such as domestic service, hotels and 
restaurants, the carpet weaving industry, match- 
stick, fireworks industry and so on. 


when compared with the national average, suggest 
that the employment oriented migrant population 
in general has lower proportions of illiterates than 
the rural and urban averages (table 20). There 
are, however, some differences if male and female 
data are analysed separately. In the rural-urban 
stream, the proportion of male illiterates was 


Table 20. Migrants reporting employment as reason for migration, by sex and 
educational level, 1981 (Duration of residence below 5 years) 


Rural-urban 


Educational level 


Male 
Illiterate 563 683 
(25.14) 
Literate but below 808 375 
matric.* (36.05) 
Matric but below 594 563 
graduate.* (26.52) 
Technical diploma/ 40 754 
certificate not equal to degree (1.82) 
Graduate & above 185 094 
other than technical degree (8.21) 
Technical 49 619 
degree/diploma equal to degree (2.21) 
or post-graduate degree 
Total 2 242 087 
(100.00) 


Urban-urban 
Female Male Female 
160 013 207 876 75 653 
(54.74) (13.38) (31.45) 
72 970 413 442 65 405 
(24.96) (26.60) (27.19) 
39 984 484 207 56 718 
(13.68) (41,15) (23.58) 
5 029 57 309 4 806 
(1:72) (3.69) (2.00) 
9 712 2976155 26 500 
(3.32) (19.12) (11.03) 
4 599 94 176 11 411 
CiS4) (6.06) (4.74) 
292 306 1 554 163 240 530 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 
(Continued) 
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Table 20 (continued) 


Source: 


Notes: Excludes data for Assam. 


a 
2. Percentages are given in parentheses. 
* 


Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part V A & BCVi), Migration Tables. 


Includes figures for educational level not classifiable. 


oF 


25.14 per cent as against the rural male popula- 
tion average of 59.22 per cent and urban male 
population average of 34.17 per cent. In the same 
stream the share of female illiterates was 54.74 per 
cent as against the rural female population aver- 
age of 82.05 per cent and urban female popula- 
tion average of 52.18 per cent. In the urban- 
urban stream of migration, the proportion of 
illiterates was well below the average illiteracy rate 
for the urban population. Only 13.38 per cent of 
males and 31.45 per cent of females were identi- 
fied as illiterate in the urban-urban stream of 
migration in India in 1981. The proportion of 
illiterates in the total urban population was 34.17 
per cent amongst males and 52.18 per cent 
amongst females. 


In the rural-urban stream of migrants, 36.05 
per cent of the males were educated but had 
below high school level education, 26.52 per cent 


Includes figures for non-technical diploma/certificates not equal to degree. 


were educated up to graduate level, 1.82 per cent 
had some kind of technical education, 8.21 per 
cent had graduate degrees and 2.21 per cent had 
a technical degree/diploma equal to a degree or 
post-graduate degree. Relatively smaller propor- 
tions of females were found in each category of 
educational levels in the rural-urban stream of mi- 
gration. In the urban-urban stream of migration, 
both males and females were comparatively more 
educated, with larger proportions of both male 
and female migrants falling in the higher educa- 
tional and technical diploma/degree categories. 


When the educational levels of migrants in 
the two streams of migration are compared with 
the all India averages for rural and urban popu- 
lation, it is interesting to find that higher 
proportions of male and female migrants in the 
rural-urban stream have educational qualification 
of above matriculation level (table 21). The 


Table 21. India, educational level of population, by residence, 1981 


Rural 


Educational level 
Male 
Illiterate 153.99 
(59.21) 
Literate but below matric* 89.67 
(34.49) 
Matric but below graduate** 13.77 
(5.29) 
Technical diploma/certificate 0.47 
not equal to degree (0.18) 
Graduate & above other than 
technical degree 215 
Technical degree/diploma equal to (0.82) 
degree or post-graduate degree 
Total 260.05 
(100.00) 
Source: Census of India, 1981. 
Notes: Excludes data for Assam. 


it 
2. Percentages are given in parentheses. 
* 


(numbers in millions) 


Urban 
Female Male Female 
203.10 28.66 38.51 
(82.05) (34.17) (52.18) 
40.90 35.60 26.28 
(16.52) (42.44) (35.60) 
ce Yb 14.15 6.86 
£1.25) (16.87) (9.30) 
0.12 0.58 0.15 
(0.04) (0.69) (0.20) 
4.11 dizi 
0.31 (4.90) (2.32) 
(0.13) 0.78 0.30 
(0.93) (0.40) 
247.55 83.88 73.80 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 


Includes figures for educational level not classifiable. 
** Includes figures for non-technical diploma/certificates not equal to degree. 
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proportion of highly qualified males and 
females in the urban-urban stream of 
migration is significantly higher than that 
recorded in the case of total urban popu- 
lation of the country. However, if the 
educational characteristics of all migrants in 
both streams were available for comparison 
with the total urban and rural population, 
it may have revealed a different pattern. 
But it is not unjustified to infer from the 
available data that employment oriented 
male and female migrants are more edu- 
cated and technically qualified than the 
average rural and urban population. 


4. Reasons for migration 


It should be noted at the outset that, 
although in reality a number of factors 
determine the movement of people from 
one place to another, such multiple rea- 
sons for migration would be too complex 
to be incorporated in national level 
censuses and sample surveys. The 1981 
Census of India provided data on the 
main reason for migration classified into 
five broad categories, namely, employment, 
education, family moved, marriage and 
other reasons. 


It is often stated that male migration 
is usually a voluntary move for economic 
reasons while female migration is often in 
association with marriage or migration of 
the family. The data on reasons for migra- 
tion by the four streams of migration in 
India presents interesting patterns which 
corroborate the above statement only 
partially (table 22). In the rural-urban 
stream of migration, the largest proportion 
of males (42.31 per cent) migrated for the 
reason of employment, which includes 
those seeking first employment or better 
employment. Another 24.73 per cent of 
males migrated along with their families, 
16.17 per cent migrated for education, 0.79 
per cent for marriage and 16.0 per cent 
migrated because of a number of other 
reasons. The largest proportion of females 
(39.87 per cent) migrated along with their 
families and 34.62 per cent migrated be- 
cause of marriage. These two categories 
together account for about three fourths of 
the total female migration in the rural- 
urban stream. Relatively much smaller pro- 
portions of females migrated for employ- 
ment (6.34 per cent), education (5.59 per 
cent) and otHer reasons (13.58 per cent). 
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tion by stream and sex, 1981 (Duration of residence below 5 years) 


migra 


India, reason for 


Table 22. 


Reasons for Migration 


Others 
Female 


Family moved Marriage 
11 252 847 2802895 3164927 5967 822 


Education 


Employment 


Migration streams 


Total 


Female Total Male 


245 676 11 007 171 


Male 


Female Total 


Male 


2 933 353 3 489 138 6 422 492 


Female Total 


269 164 


Male 


833 472 


Total 
3, 032 559 


Female 


Male 


2 420 430 


1 102 636 


612 129 


Rural-rural 


( 21.48) 
626 422 1 474 365 


(17.07) 


(30.35) 
847 943 


(40.51) 
1 639 027 


(59.36) 


1 597 095 


(2.66) 
41 932 


(23.12) 


(18.82) 
1 838 962 3 149 765 


(31.76) 
310 803 
(24.73) 


1 339 654 


(3.97) 
1 114 915 


(1.45) 
258 072 


(9.02) 
856 843 


(10.92) 


2 534 395 


(3.30) 
292 307 


(26.21) 
2 242 088 


Rural-urban 


(14.87) 


(13.58) 
549 320 1 229 615 


(16.00) 


680 295 


(16.53) 
1 235 624 


(34.62) 
1 208 519 


(0.79) 
27 105 


(31.78) 


1 858 934 3 198 588 


(39.87) 


(11.25) 


466 949 


(5.59) 
147 286 


(16.17) 


(25.57) 
1 794 692 


(6.34) 
240 530 


(42.31) 
1 554 162 


319 663 


Urban-urban 


(15.51) 


(13.71) 


496 609 1 146 599 


(17.35) 


649 990 


(15.59) 
814 889 


(30.18) 


(0.69) 
24 705 


(40.36) 


(46.42) 
1 480 879 


(34.17) 


(5.89) 
160 048 


(3.68) 
(3.65) 
727 89) 2 844 548 


53 368 


(8.15) 


106 680 


(22.65) 
785 363 


(6.01) 


137 143 


(39.64) 
348 220 


79 184 


829 471 


651 408 
(31.30) 


Urban-rural 


(31.23) (21.53) (26.13) 


(18.75) 


(34.25) 


(1.19) 
339 418 14602969 14942 387 4981123 4837278 9818 401 


(33.75) 


(35.9%) 


6 235 218 8016505 14 251 723 


(2.31) 


(5.13) 
2 116 658 


(17.90) 


8 147 009 


(5.95) 
1 282 109 


(31.15) 


6 864 900 


Total 


(24.25) (16.42) (19.64) 


(29.88) 


(49.56) 


(1.65) 


(28.50) 


(27.20) 


(30.36) 


(2.47) (5.69) 


(4.35) (16.29) (10.31) 


(33.43) 


Census of India, 1981, Migration Tables: 


Source: 


1. Excludes data for Assam. 


Notes: 


Others includes movement due to retirement, for economic reasons such as setting up of jobs, starting of new business, etc. 


3. Percentages are given in parentheses. 
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In the urban-urban stream of migration, 
marginally smaller proportions of males as well as 
females migrated for reasons of employment while 
relatively larger proportions of males and females 
migrated along with their families than in the 
rural-urban stream. 


However, employment as a determining 
factor is less significant for males in the rural-rural 
stream of migration. Only about a quarter of the 
males migrated for employment, while 31.76 per 
cent migrated along with their families and 30.35 
per cent migrated due to other reasons in the 
rural-rural stream. In the urban-rural stream, 
employment, family moved and other reasons 
appear to be equally important reasons for male 
migration. But, in the case of female migrants, 
family’s migration and marriage are the major 
reasons for the migration of a large majority in the 
urban-rural and rural-rural streams. 


The data for the year 1981 suggest that 
employment is an important determining factor for 
male migration in the rural-urban and urban-urban 
streams of migration. Marriage and family’s move- 
ment together are the key factors behind migra- 
tion of females in all four streams of migration. 


5. Trends in female migration 


An attempt has been made in this study to 
analyse the migration data for male and female 
migrants separately. However, the migration 
tables of the 1981 census are not suitable for 
analysing age, education, and marital status of 
female migrants as these data are not available 
for all migrants. For this reason, it is not possible 
to use even the very basic analytical tool of com- 
paring the characteristics of rural-urban migrants 
with those of the total population of urban and 
rural areas, in order to be able to discern who is 
migrating to urban areas. There are no data avail- 
able from secondary sources on the impact of 
rural-urban migration on women in terms of age 
at marriage, fertility, practice of family planning 
and status of women in the family and society. 


The relationship between rural-urban migra- 
tion and employment will be dealt with in a 
subsequent section. This section will use the 
available data and analyse the trends in female 
migration in a little more detail. It specifically 
focuses on three aspects of female migration, that 
is change in the magnitude and proportion of 
female migrants, the extent of single migrants in 
rural-urban and urban-urban streams of migration 
and spatial concentration of female migrants in 
cities of various sizes. 


(a) Magnitude of female 
migration 


At the all-India level, there were 43.78 
million migrants between 1966 and 1971. Women 
appeared to be more mobile than men with a 
share of about 57 per cent of total migrants (table 
23). However, the proportion of female migrants 
was lower than male migrants in the rural-urban 
and urban-urban streams during the period, that is 
40.7 per cent females as against 53.3 per cent 
males in the urban-urban stream, and 43.8 per 
cent females as against 56.2 per cent males, 
among rural-urban migrants. 


Between 1976 anad 1981, the number of 
total migrants increased to 50.01 million in India 
but the proportion of male and female migrants 
overall did not change drastically (table 23). 
However, the volume as well as percentage share 
of females increased in both rural-urban and 
urban-urban streams. In the urban-urban stream 
about half or 4.01 million of the migrants were 
females. In the rural-urban stream 4.61 million or 
46.52 per cent of the migrants were females. The 
increased mobility of women to India’s urban 
areas could be a result of enhanced female 
migration, both associational as well as autono- 
mous migration. 


(b) Extent of single female 
migration 


The above stated results clearly indicate that 
increasing numbers of females are migrating from 
rural to urban areas and from one urban area to 
another. But the available data do not reveal 
whether these women are migrating alone or with 
family. Single female migration is an important 
indicator of changes taking place in the society as 
well as in the labour market. Therefore, an 
attempt is made to assess the extent of single 
female migration in India on the basis of 1981 
census data. 


The explicitly stated reasons for migration 
data can be used for estimating the extent of 
single female migration in any stream (table 22). 
It is assumed that most of the women who 
migrated for reasons of employment and educa- 
tion were single at the time of migration. Some 
of the women who migrated to urban areas for 
acquiring higher education and professional skills 
may have also stayed on to work after completing 
their studies (Pathak, 1995). According to this 
method, 550,379 or about 12 per cent of the 


female migrants in the rural-urban stream are 
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Table 23. Internal migration of males and females, by stream, 1971 and 1981 
(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


(Numbers in millions) 


I A 


Streams of 1971 1981 
mone” Male Female Total Male Female Total 
a ee ee ee ee eS a ge eT ae 
Rural-rural 9.47 17.32 26.79 9.24 18.54 27.78 
(35.3) (64.7) (100.00) (33.26) (66.74) (100.00) 
Rural-urban 4.00 3.11 7a 5.30 4.61 9.91 
(56.2) (43.8) (100.00) (53.48) (46.52) (100.00) 
Urban-urban 3.24 2.83 6.07 3.92 4.01 7.93 
(53.3) (46.7) (100.00) (49.43) (50.57) (100.00) 
Urban-rural 1.91 1.90 3.79 2.08 2.31 4.39 
(50.25) (49.75) (100.00) (47.38) (52.62) (100.00) 
Total 18.61 25.16 43.78 20.54 29.47 50.01 
(42.52) (57.48) (100.00) (41.08) (58.92) (100.00) 


ee 


Sources: 1. Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part V A & B (1D), Migration Tables. 
2. Census of India, 1971, Series I, Part-II-DG), Migration Tables. 
Notes: Percentages have been given in parentheses. 


The percentages have been calculated from the actual figures. 


Excludes data for Assam in 1981. 


estimated to be single female migrants. Similarly, 
387,816 or about 10 per cent of the female 
migrants in the urban-urban stream of migration 
are estimated to be single migrants. 


(c) Distribution of female 
migrants by city size 


In this section, the sex ratio is defined as 
the number of females per thousand males in the 
population. The sex ratio for a nation is deter- 
mined by differentials in the number of male and 
female births, death rates and infant mortality 
rates. Regional variations in the sex ratio are also 
determined by male and female migration patterns 
to a great extent. Therefore, change in the sex 
ratio in urban and rural areas can be taken as an 
outcome of net migration of males and females 
between rural and urban areas. 


Analysis of the long-term trends in the sex 
ratio at the all-India level reveals that it has been 
declining since 1951 (table 24). In 1951 the sex 
ratio for the total population in India was 946 fe- 
males per thousand males. It had declined to 927 
females per thousand males in 1991. The rural 
sex ratio was higher than the urban sex ratio in 
each census year. This trend suggests that rural- 
urban migration has been male dominated, and 
has caused an imbalance in sex ratios in urban 
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] 
yA 
3. Place of last residence unclassible as rural or urban is included in the total. 
4 


Table 24. Sex ratio* in India, 1951-1991 


Year Rural Urban Total 
1951 965 860 946 
1961 963 805 941 
1971 949 858 930 
1981 951 880 934 
1991 938 894 927 
Source: Census of India, 1981 and 1991. 


* Number of females per 1,000 males. 


areas. However, the rural sex ratio has declined 
between 1951 and 1991 whereas the urban sex 
ratio has improved during the same period. This 
is a clear indication of increasing proportions of 
females in the rural-urban migration stream. The 
data on male and female migration for the 1971 
and 1981 census years, discussed earlier in this 
section, had revealed similar patterns. 


Having established that more females are 
migrating to India’s urban areas, it will be interest- 
ing to see the concentration of female migrants by 
city size. A look at the sex ratio by size classes of 
towns for the 1961-1991 period shows that rela- 
tively fewer females than males migrate to the 
class I cities having a population of 100,000 and 


above, and to the smallest towns of class VI] 
category having a population of 5,000 and less 
(table 25). The larger cities tend to be especially 
unfavourable to female migrants owing to the 
shortage of residential accommodation and high 
cost of living, which act as deterrents to family 
migration. The migration to very small towns is 
also predominantly male. Most men migrate to 
small towns located a short distance from their 
villages because of the possibility of frequently 
visiting their family in the village. The prevailing 
social ethos concerning married women staying 
with parents-in-law in the villages has also 
resulted in male selective migration to urban areas 
in general (Pathak and Patnaik, 1993). But the 
time series data also show that increasingly more 
females have been migrating to class I, II and III 
towns whereas female migration to smaller towns, 
of IV, V and VI categories appeared to have 
declined marginally during the 1961-1991 period. 
This is an indication of changing trends in female 
migration both in terms of volume and preference 
for relatively larger towns and urban agglomera- 
tions offering a wider range of employment 
opportunities and other amenities. 


Table 25. Sex ratio* by size-class 
of towns in India, 1961-1991 


Size class 1961 1971 1981 1991 
I 798 828 860 882 
II 886 895 903 914 
Ill 894 902 920 921 
IV 917 916 917 913 
Vv 907 902 892 901 
VI 869 850 857 863 
Source. Derived from the Census of India, 1961, 


1971, 1981, and 1991. 


* 


Number of females per 1,000 males. 


City-level data on sex ratio in the 23 me- 
tropolises of 1991 further support the above-stated 
trends and patterns in female migration (table 26). 
The largest cities, namely Bombay, Calcutta and 
Delhi, still do not attract many female migrants. 
The sex ratio of these cities is amongst the lowest, 
although it has improved since 1981. Only 2 of 


Table 26. Population, 1991; growth rate, 1981-1991; and sex ratio, 
1981 and 1991 in metropolitan cities 


Population 
aoe 1991 
Bombay 12 596 243 
Calcutta 11 021 918 
Delhi 8 419 084 
Madras 5 421 985 
Hyderabad 4 344 437 
Bangalore 4 130 288 
Ahmedabad 3, 312 216 
Pune 2 493 987 
Kanpur 2 029 889 
Nagpur 1 664 006 
Lucknow 1 669 204 
Surat 1 518 950 
Kochi 1 140 605 
Coimbatore 1 100 746 
Indore 1 109 056 
Patna 1 099 647 
Madurai 1 085 914 
Bhopal 1 062 771 
Visakhapatnam 1 057 118 
Varanasi 1 030 863 
Ludhiana 1 042 740 


Growth rate Sex ratio Sex ratio 
1981-1991 1981 1991 
52.80 Mie 828 
19.88 781 827 
46.95 808 830 
26.41 930 933 
70.65 919 930 
41.36 896 902 
30.00 869 889 
47.91 880 903 
23.84 804 822 
27.80 910 915 
65.66 832 871 
66.22 840 839 
49.56 861 868 
66.31 983 997 
19.60 924 930 
51.28 839 898 
3534/3 885 900 
19.67 815 829 
19.63 952 954 
58.38 870 894 
72113 ia 937 
29.32 842 861 
71.77 815 795 


ne ee 


Source: 


Census of India, 1981 and 1991. 
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the 23 metropolises have registered a decrease in 
their sex ratio between 1981 and 1991, Ludhiana 
and Surat. All other cities reveal an improvement 
in the sex ratio, which can be viewed as an indi- 
cator of enhanced migration of females to these 
cities. There seems to be no clear-cut relationship 
between population growth rate and degree of 
change in the sex ratio of these cities between 
1981 and 1991. 


6. International migration 


The data base for the analysis of inter- 
national migration, both for immigration and 
emigration, is limited. The Census provides some 
information on immigrants, both by place of birth 
and by place of last residence. These data are 
highly underestimated as they do not include 
illegal migration from neighbouring countries. It 
is also not possible to obtain the volume of 
Indians migrating to other countries. Some rough 


estimates are made available by a few scholars on 
patterns of migration and the implications for the 
sending families and regions for specific streams 
of international migration. But these estimates are 
not adequate for illustrating the broad patterns of 
international migration from India. 


According to the 1981 Census, a total of 
617,834 persons migrated into India during the 
reference period of the past five years (table 27). 
The rural-urban origins of these migrants are not 
known. About 52 per cent of the migrants were 
residing in rural areas of India and about 48 
per cent were residing in urban areas at the 
time of enumeration. The proportion of males 
amongst international in-migrants to urban areas 
was about 56 per cent, as against 44 per cent 
female migrants. International migration accounts 
for a very small proportion of total migration to 
India’s urban areas. During the period under 
consideration, fewer than 3 per cent of the total 
migrants into India’s urban areas had come from 
foreign countries. 


Table 27. International migration to India, 1981 
(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


India 
Place of enumeration Percentage of 
Male Female Total 
Male Female 
Rural 169 860 149 340 319 200 53.21 46.79 
(50.49) (53.06) (51.66) 
Urban 166 531 132.0103 298 634 55.76 44.24 
(49.51) (46.94) (48.34) 
Total 336 391 281 443 617 834 54.45 45.55 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 
Source: Census of India, 1981, Series-I, Part V and B(i), Migration Tables. 
Note: Percentages are given in parentheses. 
The distribution of all international migrants Asia reveal similar patterns. However, if one 


by country of origin reveals that most of the 
migrants come from other countries in Asia (table 
28). A further breakdown of the origin data 
reveals that the neighbouring countries of Bangla- 
desh, Nepal, Sri Lanka and Pakistan are the four 
major sending countries for the international 
migrants residing in India (table 29). These four 
countries together are the origin of about 93 per 
cent of all the international migrants and about 90 
per cent of all the international migrants to urban 
areas in India. The percentage distributions of 
male and female migrants by country of origin in 
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looks at the male/female distribution of migrants 
from each country, one finds that relatively large 
numbers of males migrated to India. Only in the 
case of Bangladesh, did more females migrate to 
India than males. The number of female migrants 
who came from Bangladesh was 140,014, against 
137,054 male migrants, in the five-year period 
preceding 1981. The relatively higher number of 
females in the migration stream from Bangladesh 
can be explained by the sex composition of 
migrant families as well as by marriage migration 
of females across the border. 


Table 28. Origin of international migrants to India, 1981 
(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


a 


Place of last residence Male Female Total 
——— 
Countries in Asia beyond 320 576 268 995 
Tro 589 571 
India (including USSR) (95.30) (95.58) ves 
Countries in Europe 4 966 4 303 
9 269 
(excluding USSR) (1.48) (1.53) (1.50) 
Countries in Africa 6 556 4718 11 274 
(1.95) (1.67) (1.82) 
Countries in America 3 006 2 651 5 657 
(0.89) (0.94) (0.92) 
Countries in Oceania 369 304 673 
(0.11) (0.11) (0.11) 
Unclassified 918 472 1 390 
(0.27) (0.17) (0.22) 
Total 336 391 281 443 617 834 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 
Source: Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part V A & B (1), Migration Tables. 
Note: The percentages are given in brackets. 


Table 29. Distribution of international migrants to India from Asia, 1976-1981, 
by country of origin (Duration of residence below 5 years) 


Last residence in Percentage distribution of international migrants to India 
countries in Asia Place of enumeration | ES SE PTE ae 
beyond India Male Female Total 
Bangladesh Total 42.75 52.05 46.99 
Rural 45.60 54.26 49.66 
Urban 39.71 49.42 44.00 
Bhutan Total 0.47 0.37 0.43 
Rural 0.53 0.46 0.49 
Urban 0.48 0.30 0.40 
Myanmar Total 1217 1.80 1.46 
Rural 0.83 1.15 0.98 
Urban 13 YBa | 1.99 
Nepal Total 26.99 18.28 23.01 
Rural 30.11 23.83 27.17 
Urban 23.64 11.67 18.35 
Pakistan Total 10.10 9.75 9.94 
Rural 3.87 S15 fie 
Urban 16.77 17.59 17.13 
Sri Lanka Total 11.85 13.66 12.67 
Rural 13.62 15.20 14.36 
Urban 9.95 11.83 10.78 
Other countries Total 6.67 4.09 5.50 
Rural 5.44 1.95 3.81 
Urban 7.92 6.62 ye 
Total Total, rural, urban 100.00 100.00 100.00 


~ ‘52a en CT renee 


Source: Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part A & B (), Migration Tables. 
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D. URBANIZATION AND 
MIGRATION PATTERNS 
IN PUNJAB 


The analysis of trends and patterns of 
migration during 1981-1991 for Punjab State is 
presented in this section. It is important to note 
here that Punjab was selected for state level 
analysis because it was the only state for which 
1991 migration tables from the Census were avail- 
able at the time of writing. The trends and 
patterns observed in Punjab cannot be used. for 
generalization to the entire country, but can be 
viewed as an illustration of changing trends 
between 1981 and 1991. 


1. Urbanization patterns 
in Punjab 


Punjab is one of the states which have 
been positively influenced by the “Green revolu- 
tion”, resulting in modernization and commerciali- 
zation of the agricultural sector. The state has 
attracted considerable investments in the provision 
of rural infrastructure as well as in creation of 
non-farm employment in rural areas. 


In terms of population size, Punjab is a 
relatively small state of India. The total population 
was 20.28 million in 1991 (table 30). The urban 
population was 6 million, which accounted for 
29.55 per cent of the state’s total population. This 
makes Punjab the sixth most urbanized state in 
India, excluding the Union Territories. 


The rural population growth rate in Punjab 
was unchanged at about 17 per cent for the 
decades 1971-1981 and 1981-1991. The state 
experienced high urban population growth of 


Table 30. Total population, urban 
population and growth rates, 
Punjab, 1981 and 1991 


1981 1991 
Total population (millions) 16.79 20.28 
Urban population (millions) 4.65 6.00 
Percentage of urban to 
total population 27.68 29.55 
Decadal urban population 
growth rate (per cent) 44.5] 28.95 
Decadal rural population 
growth rate (per cent) 17.47 17.68 


Source: Census of India, 1981 and 1991. 
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44.51 per cent during 1971-1981, which was quite 
close to the national average. Urban population 
growth declined substantially to 28.95 per cent 
during 1981-1991. Although this was in keeping 
with the general slowing down of the pace of 
urban growth in the country, it was well below 
the national average of 36.47 per cent. One of the 
main reasons for the lower urban growth rate 
recorded in Punjab during 1981-1991 is the wide- 
spread political and social disturbances of the 
1980s, which may have restricted in-migration 
from other states and may have encouraged out- 
migration of people to other parts of the country 
as well as_ to foreign countries. 


The negative contribution of net reclassifica- 
tion of towns appears to be another determinant 
of the lower urban growth rate recorded in Punjab 
in 1981-1991. The number of new towns identi- 
fied in 1991 was 7, as against 21 towns of 1981 
which were declassified in 1991. As a result, the 
total number of towns and urban agglomerations 
declined from 134 in 1981 to 120 in 1991 (table 
31): 


Relative to the national distribution of urban 
population shown in table 7, the distribution of 
urban population by broad size-classes in Punjab 
in 1981 and 1991 shows a lower concentration 
of urban population in the cities of Class I 
category and greater concentration of population 
in the smaller towns of Class II and IV categories 
(table 31). The percentage share of urban popula- 
tion of Class I cities in Punjab was 54.2 per cent, 
as against the national average of 64.9 per cent 


Table 31. Number and percentage of 
population of towns and urban 
agglomerations by broad size- 
class categories, Punjab, 

1981 and 1991 


1981 1991 

Size-class/ 
population No. of % of No.of %of 
towns/ —_ popu- towns/ popu- 
UAs lation UAs lation 
I 100,000+ 7 46.4 10 54.2 
II 50,000-99,999 10 14.4 18 19.9 
III 20,000-49,999 as 20.2 25 12.9 
IV 10,000-19,999 36 is 46 10.8 
V_ 5,000-9,999 40 6.5 14 Es 
VI less than 5,000 14 1.2 7 0.5 
Total 134 100.0 120 100.0 


Source: Census of India, 1981 and 1991. 


in 1991. The relatively more balanced spatial 
distribution of urban population appears to be an 
outcome of — urbanization led by 


agricultural 
growth in the state. 


Against this general backdrop of a slower 
pace of urbanization and more balanced urban 
spread, the state has witnessed the emergence of a 
fast growing metropolis, namely, Ludhiana. This 
city has grown rapidly during the last two dec- 
ades. The population of Ludhiana was 1,042,740 
in 1991. It had grown by 51.32 per cent during 
1971-1981 and 71.77 per cent during 1981-1991. 
Rapid industrial development is the main cause 
of the rapid population growth of the city. It has 
become a leading manufacturing centre for ho- 
siery, engineering goods, agricultural implements, 
woolen garments and bicycles. 


2. Trends and patterns of 
migration 


The data on internal migration at the state 
level reveal patterns of in-migration to the state. 


The extent of out-migration is not possible to 
ascertain without the migration data for all states, 
which are not available as yet. Therefore, all the 
analysis in this section focuses on trends and pat- 
terns of in-migration to Punjab between 1981 and 
1991. The trends and patterns examined in this 
section include streams and volume of migration, 
international migration, spatial patterns of migra- 
tion, characteristics of migrants and reasons for 
migration. 


(a) Streams and volume of 
internal in-migration 


In absolute terms, Punjab state recorded 
almost the same number of 5-year in-migrants in 
1981 and 1991. The total number of in-migrants 
in 1981 was 1.27 million, and it was 1.34 million 
in 1991 (tables 32 and 33). As observed at the 
national level, in Punjab the rural-rural stream 
accounted for the largest share of the total inter- 
nal migration in both years. The other streams 
of migration followed in the same order of 


Table 32. Streams and volume of internal migration, Punjab, 1981 
(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


Male Female Total 

Streams SSS 

Number % Number % Number % 
Rural-rural 206 565 40.45 432-753 57.26 639 318 50.48 
Rural-urban 130 661 25.59 114 478 15:15 245 139 19.36 
Urban-urban ites Tis 24.63 144 512 19.12 270 287 21.34 
Urban-rural 47 655 9.33 63 992 8.47 111 647 8.82 
Se areca eae em race ee 
Total 510 656 100.00 159 735 100.00 1 266 391 100.00 
le gl a ai Sl a a i 
Source: Census of India, 1981, Migration Tables. 


Table 33. Streams and volume of internal migration, Punjab, 1991 
(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


RUA, SeNewnins wrtein bere orly Us tree, we ne et eee 


Male Female Total 
eal Number % Number % Number % 
“un io 2noinogowg ieiiings joe ine ee ——— ee 
Rural-rural 176 400 38.10 526 060 59.70 702 460 52.26 
Rural-urban 135 810 29.33 136 790 15.52 272 600 20.28 
Urban-urban 109 550 23.66 149 270 16.94 258 820 19.25 
Urban-rural 41 260 8.91 69 080 7.84 110 340 8.21 
Total 463 020 100.00 881 200 100.00 1 344 220 100.00 
Source: Census of India, 1991, Migration Tables. 
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importance. In 1991, 52.26 per cent of the inter- 
nal migrants were in the rural-rural stream, 20.28 
per cent in the rural-urban stream, 19.25 per cent 
in the urban-urban stream and 8.21 per cent in the 
urban-rural stream. There were only minor varia- 
tions in the distribution of migrants by stream 
between 1981 and 1991. 


Similarly, the male and female migration 
patterns by the four streams followed the broad 
national patterns. In Punjab, in both census years 
a relatively larger proportion of females was found 
in the rural-rural stream, whereas more males 
were observed in the rural-urban and in urban- 
urban streams of migration than for the state aver- 
age. The proportion of females in each stream 
increased between 1981 and 1991. The proportion 
of migrants who were females increased from 59.7 
per cent in 1981 to 65.6 per cent in 1991. The 
female share of a migration stream increased the 
most for rural-rural migrants. 


(b) International migration 


The total number of international migrants 
to Punjab increased from 12,599 in 1981 to 20,590 
in 1991 (table 34). The classification of these 
migrants by rural-urban place of enumeration in 
the state reveals almost the same pattern in both 
census years, with urban areas of the state claim- 
ing a larger share. About 62 per cent of the inter- 
national migrants were recorded as urban residents 
in both years. The proportion of females amongst 
the international migrants to urban areas of the 
state increased from about 31 per cent in 1981 to 
57 per Cenk ith loos, 


If the international migrants are classified by 
place of origin, it becomes clear that most 
of these migrants came from two neighbouring 
countries. Pakistan alone accounted for 57 per 
cent while Nepal accounted for 23 per cent of the 
international migrants during the five-year period 
preceding the 1991 census. 


Table 34. International immigration, Punjab, 1981 and 1991 
(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


Place of enumeration oe 

in the st 

She aces Male Female Total 
Rural 4 720 3 210 E950 
Urban 7 980 4 680 12 660 
Total 12 700 7 890 20 590 
Sources: (i) Census of India, 1991, Migration Tables. 


1981 
% Male Female Total % 
38.51 2 918 17 4 693 37.25 
61.49 5 420 2 486 7 906 62.75 
100.00 8 338 4 261 12 599 100.00 


(ii) Census of India, 1981, Part VA&B(i) series-I, Migration Tables, Tables D1-D2. 


(c) Spatial patterns of 
internal migration 


The distribution of internal migrants by 
intradistrict, interdistrict and interstate moves 
shows that short-distance intradistrict migration 
was predominant in the rural-rural stream of mi- 
gration in 1981 and 1991 (tables 35 and 36). 
Interdistrict mobility within the state of enumera- 
tion is significant in the rural-urban stream; it ac- 
counted for 28.68 per cent and 29.93 per cent of 
the rural-urban migration respectively in 1981 and 
1991. Interstate mobility in the rural-urban stream 
declined from 32.64 per cent in 1981 to 29.90 per 
cent in 1991. However, interstate migration is 
relatively more important in the urban-urban 
stream of migration. ' About 39 per cent of urban- 
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urban migrants came to Punjab from other states 
of India in 1981 and in 1991. 


The distribution by origin of interstate mi- 
grants in the two census years shows that in 1981, 
45 per cent of the rural-urban migrants came to 
Punjab from one north Indian state alone, namely 
Uttar Pradesh (tables 37 and 38). Other states 
which sent out significant proportions of rural- 
urban migrants to Punjab were also north-Indian 
states, namely Bihar, Haryana and Himachal 
Pradesh. In 1991, the proportion of rural-urban 
migrants who came from Uttar Pradesh declined 
by about 6 per cent. The proportion of migrants 
from Bihar, Maharashtra, West Bengal and Delhi 
increased during this period. Interstate urban- 
urban migration into Punjab also shows a 


Table 35. Distribution of internal in-migrants by place of last 
residence and stream of migration, Punjab, 1981 
(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


er 


ee meee Number of migrants % of migrants 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Intradistrict (elsewhere Rural-Rural 100 291 265 379 +=. 365 670 48.55 61.32 57.20 
in district of enumeration) Rural-Urban 43 481 51 328 94 809 33.28 44.84 38.68 
Urban-Urban 25 719 33 859 59 578 20.45 23.43 22.04 
Urban-Rural 15 030 25 765 40 795 31.54 40.26 36.54 
Interdistrict (In other districts Rural-Rural 46 922 114 393 =: 161 315 22.72 26.43 25.23 
of the state of enumeration) Rural-Urban 32 642 37 664 70 306 24.98 32.90 28.68 
Urban-Urban 44 882 61 486 106 368 35.68 42.55 39.35 
Urban-Rural 12 768 21° 171 33 939 26.79 33.08 30.40 
Interstate (State in India beyond — Rural-Rural 59 350 52981 112 331 28.73 12.24 17.57 
the state of enumeration) Rural-Urban 54 538 25 487 80 025 41.74 22.26 32.64 
Urban-Urban 55 174 49 167 104 341 43.87 34.02 38.60 
Urban-Rural 19 857 17 056 36 913 41.67 26.65 33.06 
Total Rural-Rural 206 563 432 753 639 316 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Rural-Urban 130 661 114 479 245 140 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Urban-Urban 125 71h 144 512 270 287 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Urban-Rural 47 655 63 992 11 647 100.00 100.00 100.00 

Source: Census of India, 1981, Series I, Part V A & B(i), Migration Tables, Tables D1-D2. 


Table 36. Distribution of internal in-migrants by place of 
last residence and stream of migration, Punjab, 1991 
(Duration of residence below 5 Years) 


Number of migrants % of migrants 
Place of last residence Stream —_—_—————— —_ 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Intradistrict (Elsewhere in Rural-Rural 86 210 323 690 409 900 48.87 61.53 58.35 
district of enumeration) Rural-Urban 50 740 58 770 109 510 37.36 42.96 40.17 


Urban-Urban 22.750 35 090 57 820 20.75 Oke Ves | 22.34 
Urban-Rural 10 900 27 040 37 940 26.42 39.14 34.38 


Interdistrict (In other districts of Rural-Rural 42 890 141 810 184 700 24.31 26.96 26.29 
the state of enumeration) Rural-Urban 36 380 45 200 81 580 26.79 33.04 29.93 


Urban-Urban 38 400 62 470 100 870 35.05 41.85 38.97 
Urban-Rural 12 960 23, 280 36 240 31.41 33.70 32.84 


Interstate (State in India beyond Rural-Rural 47 300 60 560 107 860 26.81 11.51 15.35 
the state of enumeration) Rural-Urban 48 690 32 820 81 510 35.85 23.99 29.90 


Urban-Urban 48 420 S171 100 130 44.20 34.64 38.69 
Urban-Rural 17 400 18 760 36 160 42.17 27.16 oY ao! 
ne wes see Sle ee. Oe ewes ee OE eee 
Total Rural-Rural 176 400 526 060 702 460 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Rural-Urban 135 810 136 790 272 600 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Urban-Urban 109550 149 270 258 820 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Urban-Rural 41 260 69 080 110 340 100.00 100.00 100.00 
BiDorehyt wie Bit re ee 


Source: Census of India, 1991, Migration Tables. 
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Table 37. Origin of interstate migrants into urban areas of Punjab, 1981 
(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


REE 


Number Percentage 
| | Stream 
State in India a ete Total Male Female Total 
Gis Bees > ales at a ig ee eee Sere eS 
Bihar Rural-Urban 7 845 1 557 9 402 14.38 6.11 15 
Urban-Urban 3 243 978 4 221 5.88 1.99 4.05 
Haryana Rural-Urban 5 421 6 301 aha ¥ 9.94 24.73 14.65 
Urban-Urban 7 966 11 729 19 695 14.45 23.86 18.89 
Himachal Pradesh Rural-Urban 6 336 3 811 10 147 11.62 14.95 12.68 
Urban-Urban 4 479 3 429 7 908 8.13 6.97 7.58 
Madhya Pradesh Rural-Urban 579 440 1 019 1.06 1.73 LZ) 
Urban-Urban 700 710 1 410 1327 1.44 1:45 
Maharashtra Rural-Urban 232 96 328 0.43 0.38 0.41 
Urban-Urban 1219 1 042 2 259 2.2e Foo) IP 2.17 
Rajasthan Rural-Urban 3 650 2 649 6 299 6.69 10.39 7.87 
Urban-Urban 2 845 3 514 6 359 5.16 TAS 6.10 
Uttar Pradesh Rural-Urban 27 448 8 455 35 903 50.33 33.18 44.87 
Urban-Urban 18 463 9 803 28 266 33.50 19.94 27.10 
West Bengal Rural-Urban LZ 107 279 0.32 0.42 0.35 
Urban-Urban 919 1 038 157 1.67 pea 6 | 1.88 
Chandigarh Rural-Urban 615 512 Te27 114 2.01 1.41 
Urban-Urban 6 867 6 715 13 582 12.46 13.66 13.02 
Delhi Rural-Urban 268 VE 645 0.49 1.48 0.81 
Urban-Urban 4 231 6 707 10 938 7.68 13.64 10.49 
Other states and Rural-Urban 1 094 690 1 694 2.01 2.35 22 
Union Territories Urban-Urban 2 iD 1 607 4 182 4.67 3.27 4.01 
Jammu & Kashmir Rural-Urban 879 579 1 458 1.61 eH 1.82 
Urban-Urban 1 616 1 895 aod 2.93 3.85 S47 
Total Rural-Urban 54 539 25 484 80 023 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Urban-Urban S5ai21 49 167 104 288 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Source: Census of India, 1981, Migration Tables. 
Note: Jammu and Kashmir is a disputed territory, the final status of which has not yet been determined. 


Table 38. Origin of interstate migrants into urban areas of Punjab, 1991 
(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


Number Percentage 
State in India Stream ——<—$———_————————————— ee 
Total Male Femal Total Male Femal 
Bihar Rural-Urban 14 470 11 100 55/0 175 22.80 10.27 
Urban-Urban 7 480 5.350 2 150 7.47 11.01 4.16 
Haryana Rural-Urban 9 670 3, 830 5 840 11.86 7.87 17.79 
Urban-Urban 16 090 5 610 10 480 16.07 11.59 20.27 
Himachal Pradesh Rural-Urban 8 980 4 560 4 420 11.02 9.37 13.47 
Urban-Urban 2170 3 500 3 670 7.16 ie! ote rat) 
(Continued) 
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Table 38 (continued) 


i ee ee an Perens ee 


State in India Stream Maenoen Re COE 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
Madhya Pradesh Rural-Urban 1 500 790 710 1.84 1.62 2.16 
Urban-Urban 1 640 720 920 1.64 1.49 1.78 
Maharashtra Rural-Urban 970 300 670 1.19 (0.62 2.04 
Urban-Urban 2 490 1 050 1 440 2.49 2.17 2.78 
Rajasthan Rural-Urban 5 050 2 440 2 610 6.20 5.01 7.95 
Urban-Urban 6 350 2 480 3 870 6.34 5.12 7.48 
Uttar Pradesh Rural-Urban 32 310 21 740 10 570 39.64 44.65 32.21 
Urban-Urban 28 290 16 540 11 750 28.25 $441619022.72 
West Bengal Rural-Urban 910 500 410 1.12 1.03 1.25 
Urban-Urban 2 390 940 1 450 2.39 1.94 2.80 
Chandigarh Rural-Urban 1 440 740 700 177 1.52 2.13 
Urban-Urban 9 980 4 640 5 340 997 9.58 10.33 
Delhi Rural-Urban 1010 330 680 1.24 0.68 2.07 
Urban-Urban 8 910 3, 450 5 460 8.90 73 10.56 
Other States and Rural-Urban 3 730 1 700 2 030 4.58 3.49 6.19 
Union Territories Urban-Urban 6 140 2 810 3 330 6.13 5.80 6.44 
Jammu and Kashmir Rural-Urban 1470 660 810 1.80 1.36 2.47 
Urban-Urban 3 200 1350 1 850 3.20 2.79 3.58 
Total Rural-Urban 81 510 48 690 32 820 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Urban-Urban 100 130 48 420 51.710 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Source: Census of India, 1991, Migration Tables. 
Note: Jammu and Kashmir is a disputed territory, the final status of which has not yet been determined. 
predominance of sending regions located in the (i) Sex 


northern part of the country. Uttar Pradesh 
accounted for the largest number of urban-urban 
interstate migrants to Punjab in 1981 and in 
1991. Haryana and Himachal Pradesh States and 
Chandigarh and Delhi Union Territories were other 
major sending regions for urban-urban migrants to 
Punjab in both years. There were minor variations 
in the number and proportion of migrants who 
came from these states in the two census years. 


(ad) Characteristics of migrants 


The characteristics of migrants in Punjab 
analysed in this section include sex, age, literacy 
rates and educational levels. An attempt has also 
been made to analyse changes in these character- 
istics between 1981 and 1991, depending on the 
availability of comparable data. The analysis of 
employment related characteristics of migrants in 
Punjab has been incorporated in the following 
section. 


Of the 1.27 million migrants recorded in 
Punjab in 1981, about 60 per cent were females 
and 40 per cent were males (table 39). The 
number as well as proportion of female migrants 
increased in 1991 (table 40). Of the 1.34 million 
migrants in 1991, about 66 per cent were females. 
The increase in the number of female migrants 
was largely due to increased female mobility in 
the rural-rural stream of migration. The propor- 
tion of females in the other three streams also 
improved. The numbers of males and females in 
the rural-urban streams were almost equal in 1991. 
In the urban-urban and urban-rural streams, 
females outnumbered males in both years. The 
proportion of females increased from 53.47 per 
cent in 1981 to 57.67 per cent in 1991 in the 
urban-urban stream. The proportion of females in 
the urban-rural stream was 57.32 per cent in 1981 
and 62.61 per cent in1991. These trends suggest 
that females in Punjab are more mobile than males 
in all the streams. Female mobility increased in 
Punjab in all four streams between 1981 and 1991. 


A 
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Table 39. Distribution of migrants by sex and stream, Punjab, 1981 
(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


= 


Male Female Total 

St a ——_——_—— 

eso Number % Number % Number % 
A 
Rural-rural 206 565 32.31 432 753 67.69 639 318 100.00 
Rural-urban 130 661 53.30 114 478 46.70 245 139 100.00 
Urban-urban 1259975 46.53 144 512 53.47 270 287 100.00 
Urban-rural 47 655 47.68 63 992 57.32 111 647 100.00 
er. f)e pep) te ee EEE 
Total 510 656 40.32 755 735 59.68 1 266 391 100.00 


$< <<< 


Source: Census of India, 1981, Migration Tables. 
Table 40. Distribution of migrants by sex and stream, Punjab, 1991 
(Duration of residence below 5 years) 
Male Female Total 

Streams ee) ae ee ore +; CREE Fee ye —— aT ee 

Number % Number % Number % 
Rural-rural 176 400 aoe UI 526 060 74.89 702 460 100.00 
Rural-urban 135 810 49.82 136 790 50.18 272 600 100.00 
Urban-urban 109 550 42.33 149 270 57.67 258 820 100.00 
Urban-rural 41 260 37.39 69 080 62.61 110 340 100.00 
Total 463 020 34.45 881 200 65.55 1 344 220 100.00 
Source: Census of India, 1991, Migration Tables. 
(ii) Age employment while females migrate as a result of 


In the absence of age statistics for migrants 
with duration of residence below five years, the 
age distribution of migrants of less than ten years 
has been examined. It is also important to note 
that this kind of age-related information was not 
provided by the Census in 1981 for all migrants. 
Therefore, comparison between 1981 and 1991 is 
not possible. 


As expected, the largest proportions of male 
and female migrants in all four streams fall in the 
age groups 15-24 and 25-34 years (table 41). In 
the rural-urban stream, about 60 per cent of male 
and 68 per cent of female migrants were between 
15 and 34 years of age in 1991. In the urban- 
urban stream, approximately 50 per cent of males 
and 47 per cent of females were found to be in 
this broad age group. The predominance of 
young males and females in various migration 
streams can be explained by the fact that generally 
this is the age wheri males migrate in search of 
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getting married. 


The same table also shows that children 
below the age of 15 years constitute a significant 
proportion of migrants in each stream. About 22 
per cent of male and female migrants in the rural- 
urban stream in Punjab were children below the 
age of 15 years at the time of the census. In the 
urban-urban stream, the number and proportion of 
male children was higher than for female children, 
that is 26.43 per cent of male children as against 
20.93 per cent of female children. The proportion 
of children, both male and female, was the highest 
in the urban-rural stream of migration. Besides 
the size and gender composition of migrant fami- 
lies, employment and education oriented autono- 
mous migration of children and the incidence of 
child marriages amongst the females are important 
determinants of the share of children below 
the age of 15 years in various streams of migra- 
tion. However, the predominance of children in 
the urban-rural stream of migration can also be 


Table 41. Distribution of interstate migrants by sex, age and stream, Punjab, 1991 


(Duration of residence 0-9 years) 


Urban-rural 


Urban-urban 


Rural-urban 


Rural-rural 


Female 


Number 


Male 


Female 


Number 


Male Female Male 


Female 


Number 


Male 


Number 


" Age group 


% 


% 
38.37 


% Number 
20.93 


31.82 
A577 


% 
26.43 
23.62 
26.34 


Number % Number % Number 
14.21 


% 


% 


25.04 
33.95 
31.56 
5.70 
1.80 
0.76 
0.76 


0.44 
100.00 


7 950 
10 780 
10 020 


9 700 


19 590 
29 780 
33 480 


22 120 
19 770 
22 050 
11 890 


22.14 
34.18 


12 310 
19 010 
18 840 


21.29 
30.73 


16 920 
24 420 
23 430 


1722 
42.85 


$32/0 


18 100 
45 040 
35 430 


3 1epU 
25.57 
22.95 
5H he st 


20 550 
16 680 
14 970 


0-14 


20.61 


5 210 


15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 


20.25 


5 120 
2 740 
1 370 


33.88 


29.49 
12.07 
3.84 
I> 
0.76 
0.48 


100.00 


1 810 


10.84 


6.72 
pH | 


6 290 
2 070 
1 070 


5.74 
1.83 
1.17 
0.67 
0.40 


100.00 


3 190 
1 020 


9 590 
3 050 
1 070 


ope} 
Lel3 
0.64 
0.76 
0.19 


100.00 


3 690 
1 190 


7 560 
2 860 
1 420 


570 
240 
240 


140 


31 750 


5.42 
2.61 


5.08 
Zk 
1.36 
0575 


100.00 


4 250 
1 850 
1 140 


4.38 
2.18 
1.43 
0.40 


100.00 


660 
290 
190 
25 280 


14 
0.84 
0.56 


i: 
100.00 


650 


670 


55-64 
65-80+ 


1.15 
0.75 


100.00 


790 
520 
93 590 


370 


600 
380 
79 460 


800 
200 


105 120 


930 


630 
83 700 


220 
55 610 


260 
64 230 


Age not stated 


All ages 


Census of India, 1991, Migration Tables. 


Source: 


This table excludes migrants whose place of last residence is unclassifiable as rural or urban. 


Note: 


explained by the practice of sending children back 
to live with grandparents in case both parents are 
working in the urban areas and are unable to care 
for the children. Some of the male children are 
also sent back to villages to work on the family 
farm. Hence, division of labour within households 
also determines migration of children between 
rural and urban areas. 


The age distribution of migrants reporting 
employment as_ the main reason for migration 
reveals a similar pattern (table 42). About 65 per 
cent of male and 62 per cent of female migrants 
in the rural-urban stream were young persons 
between the ages of 15 and 34 years in 1991. In 
the urban-urban stream of migration about 51 per 
cent of the male and female migrants were in the 
Same age groups. Larger proportions of both male 
and female migrants reporting employment as 
the reason for migration were recorded in both 
streams in the older age groups of 35-39 years and 
more than 40 years than observed amongst all 
migrants. On the other hand, relatively smaller 
proportions of male and female migrants reporting 


Table 42. Internal migrants reporting 
employment as reason for migration 
by age and sex, Punjab, 1991 
(Duration of residence 
below 5 years) 


Rural-urban Urban-urban 


Age group SSE RE 

Male Female Male Female 
0-14 2 180 1 160 1 760 1 160 
(3.43) (14.68) (3.98) (16.20) 
15-19 6 590 730 3 500 550 
(10.36) (9.24) (7.92) (7.68) 
20-24 13 880 1 730 7 800 1 360 
(21.83), (2190). -Cl76a) CLR) 
25-29 11 920 1 470 8 650 1 220 
(18.75) (18.61) (19.57) (17.04) 
30-34 9 070 1 010 3, 605 535 
(14.26) (12.78) (8.16) (7.47) 
35-39 7 870 710 5 930 670 
(12.38) (8.99) 4 (15.42) (9.36) 
40+ 12 080 1 090 9 390 1 220 
(19.00) (13.80) (21.25) (17.04) 
Total 63 590 7900 44 190 7 160 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) (00.00) 

Source: Census of India, 1991, Migration Tables. 
Note: The percentages are given in parentheses. 
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employment as reason for migration were below 
the age of 15 years than in the case of all 
migrants. Some of the children who migrated for 
economic reasons may have migrated alone. 
Some of them may have been run-away children 
while most of them may have migrated with the 
consent and encouragement of their family. This 
further supports the argument that household level 
division of labour, particularly at the lower-income 
levels, at times induces migration of child labour, 
either autonomous or along with other family 
members. 


However, the proportion of children 
amongst migrants reporting employment as the 
reason for migration was less in 1991 than re- 
corded in 1981 (table 43). This is an indication of 
the general improvement in the levels of living 
and consequent school enrollment of children, 
both in rural and urban sending regions. The 
proportion of migrants in the prime working age 
groups of 15-34 years remained more or less the 
same in the rural-urban and urban-urban streams 
between 1981 and 1991. Among both males and 


Table 43. Internal migrants reporting 
employment as reason for migration 
by age and sex, Punjab, 1981 
(Duration of residence 
below 5 years) 


Rural-urban Urban-urban 


Age group 
Male Female Male Female 
0-14 3, 066 1sol 2 544 Behe 
(4.32) (24.32) (4.61) (21.14) 
15-19 8 916 541 4 191 478 
(1257) (8.48) (7.59) (7:33) 
20-24 17 147 1 240 10 110 15233 
(24.18) (19.44) (18.31) (18.91) 
25-29 14 808 1 190 1759 1 310 
(20.88) (18.66) (21.29) (20.09) 
30-34 10 140 664 9 789 867 
(14:30)." COST) (17-72), -(1329) 
35-39 6 502 437 6 280 468 
(9.17) (6.85) (11.37) (7.18) 
40+ 10 107 734 10 457 751 
14°25) © (151% (18.93) SCL St) 
Total 70 923 6378 55° 230 6 522 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 
Source: Census of India, 1981, Series-I, Migration 

Tables. 

Note: The percentages are given in parentheses. 
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females in these two streams the proportion in the 
age group 40 years and above increased. This is 
possibly an outcome of greater occupational 
mobility of persons seeking better employment. 


(iii) Literacy and Education 


The comparison of literacy rates of all 
migrants in various streams with state-level urban 
and rural literacy rates presents an interesting 
pattern. The literacy rates of migrant females 
recorded in the rural-urban and urban-urban 
streams are significantly higher than the average 
rural and urban female literacy rates of Punjab 
(tables 44 and 45). The literacy rates of male 
migrants in the rural-urban and urban-urban 
streams are higher than the state-level rural male 
literacy rate but a little lower than the state-level 
average urban male literacy rate. It is also inter- 
esting to note that while state-level female literacy 
rates are lower than male literacy rates, the female 
literacy rates are higher than the male literacy rates 
in three of the migration streams, that is rural- 
rural, urban-urban and  urban-rural. It can be 
inferred, therefore, that literates are more mobile 
in Punjab, and this is particularly true in the case 
of the female population. 


Table 44. Percentage of literates and 
illiterates to total population, 
Punjab, 1991 


Male Female 
Age group SS 
Literates Illiterates  Literates Illiterates 
Rural 50.66 49.34 36.67 63.33 
Urban 64.97 49.05 55.62 44.38 
Source: Census of India, 1991. 


However, the proportion of female illiterates 
was higher than the proportion of male illiterates 
amongst the migrants reporting employment as 
reason for migration in the rural-urban and urban- 
urban streams (table 46). In the rural-urban 
stream, 33.61 per cent of males were illiterate, as 
against 43.80 per cent of females in 1991. In the 
urban-urban stream, 26.66 per cent of males were 
illiterate as against 31.70 per cent of females. The 
low literacy levels amongst employment oriented 
migrant females in Punjab suggest the nature of 
work for which much female migration to urban 
areas is taking place. But illiteracy rates of both 


Table 45. Literacy rate of migrants by sex and stream, Punjab, 1991 
(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


eternal ee OEE eee eee ae 


Piast ioe Rural-rural Rural-urban Urban-urban Urban-rural 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
er pe eee 
Literate 66 890 235 810 83 420 77 730 69 350 99 940 21 380 37 130 
(37.92) (44.83) (61.42) (56.82) (63.30) (66.95) (51.82) (53.75) 
Illiterate 109 510 290 250 52 390 59 060 40 200 49 330 19 880 31 950 
(62.08) (55.17) (38.58) (43.18) (36.70) (33.05) (48.18) (46.25) 
tl el at ek ok ek 
Total 176 400 526 060 135 810 ~=136 790 109 550 149 270 41 260 69 080 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) (100.00) (100.00) (100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 
Source: Census of India, 1991, Migration Tables. 
Note: The percentages are given in parentheses. 


males and females amongst migrants who reported 
employment as reason for migration in both 
streams were lower than the state-level illiteracy 
rates for urban and rural areas as well as the aver- 
age illiteracy rate of all male and female migrants 
in the four streams. There has been significant 
decline in the illiteracy rate of male and fe- 
male migrants in the rural-urban and urban-urban 
streams between 1981 and 1991 (tables 46 and 47). 


Table 46. Internal migrants reporting 
employment as reason for migration 
by sex and educational level, 
Punjab, 1991 (Duration of 
residence below 5 years) 


Rural-urban Urban-urban 


Educational level 


Male Female Male Female 
The educational level of male and female 
migrants reporting employment as reason for mi- _ Illiterate 21370 3460 11780 2270 
gration in the rural-urban and urban-urban streams (33.61) (43.80) (26.66) — (31.70) 
reveals patterns similar to those observed at the Literate but 16900 2200 10850 1600 
national level. The largest proportion of males below matric. (25.00) (27.85) (24.55) = (22.35) 
and females in both streams were illiterates, ie # 1s > Hl 25h) BURHER 45 BN 
followed by either literates having education below graduate (29.75) (17.97) (27.02) (20.95) 
below matriculation level or those educated up 
to matriculation level (table 46), Urban-urban mi- Technical diploma 940 140 1100 150 
grants had higher educational qualifications than or certificate (1.48) (1.77) (2.49) (2.09) 
rural-urban migrants. The broad distributions of a equal to 
male and female migrants reporting employment oo 
as reason for migration by educational category Graduate and 5 390 510 7 040 1 210 
have not altered significantly between 1981 and above other (8.48) (6.46) (15.93) (16.90) 
1991 (table 47). than technical 
degree 
Technical degree 1 070 170 1 480 430 
(c) Reasons for migration or diploma (1.68) (2.15) @.35)— 6.01) 
equal to degree 
The 1981 Census classified reasons for mi- or post-graduate 
gration into five broad categories, namely, employ- degree 
ment, education, family moved, marriage and oth-©—<§ —— eee 
ers. Two more reasons for migration were added Total migrants 63 590 7900 44 190 7 160 


in the 1991 Census; these were business and natu- 
ral calamities like drought, foods etc. Business 
can be grouped with employment while natural 
calamities can be combined with other reasons in 
order to make the 1981 and 1991 data comparable. 


(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 


pe ee ae eee rs 


Source: Census of India, 1991, Migration Tables. 


Note: The percentages are given in parentheses. 
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Table 47. Internal migrants reporting 
employment as reason for migration, 
by sex and educational level, Punjab, 
1981 (Duration of residence 
below 5 years) 


Rural-urban Urban-urban 


Educational level ———_ 
Male Female Male Female 
Illiterate 31 246 3586 15 486 2 304 
(44.06) (56.22) (28.07) (35.33) 
Literate but 18 427 1192 12 886 1 905 
below matric. (25.98) (18.69) (23.36) = (29.21) 
Matric. but 15 683 967 15 457 1 323 
below graduate (22.11) (15.16) (28.02) = (20.29) 
Technical diploma 864 196 13417 294 


or certificate (1.22) (3.07) (2.38) (4.51) 
not equal to 


degree 

Graduate and 3,565 264 7 862 740 
above other (5.03) (4.14) (14.25) (11.35) 
than technical 
degree 

Technical degree 1 128 174 2 161 356 


or diploma (1.59) (2.73) (3.92) (5.46) 
equal to degree 

or post-graduate 

degree 


70 913 Gi378i 8 55 169 6 522 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 


Total migrants 


Source: Census of India, 1981, Part V-A & B(vi), 
Migration Tables. 
Note: The percentages are given in parentheses. 


A comparison of data on reasons for 
migration in Punjab State for 1981 and 1991 shows 
that the broad pattern of reasons stated by male 
and female migrants in various streams have 
remained unchanged during this period (tables 48 
and 49). In both census years, a large proportion 
of males in the — rural-urban and urban-urban 
streams have migrated for employment while 
most females in all four streams have migrated 
either along with their families or as a result of 
marriage. 


However, some changes can be noted in 
the reasons for migration stated by males and 
females between the two decades if the data are 
examined more closely. For instance, relatively 
smaller proportions 'of males in the rural-urban 
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tion and sex, Punjab, 1981 


(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


igration by stream of migra 


migra 


Table 48. Reason for 


Others 


Marriage 


Education Family moved 


Employment 


Last residence 
elsewhere in 


India 


Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 


Male 


127 444 


63 659 
(14.71) 


63 785 
(30.88) 


284 572 


280 784 
(64.88) 


3 788 
(1.83) 


126 102 


64 991 
(15.02) 
43 044 
(37.60) 
Dye he 
(36.88) 


61 14 
(29.58) 


14 272 


7 837 
(1.81) 
porF4 


6 435 
(3.11) 


86 927 
(13.60) 
77 291 
(31.53) 
61 691 
(28.00) 
22 218 
(19.90) 


71 447 15 480 
(34.59) 


70 913 
(54.27) 


Rural-rural 


(19.93) 
31 673 
(12.92) 
40 482 
(18.38) 
22 842 
(20.46) 


(44.51) 


(19.72) 
77 277 
(31.52) 
92 721 
(42.09) 
31 085 
(27.84) 


(2.23) 
10 288 


(3.58) 
6 378 
Da) 


13 231 
(11.56) 
17 642 
(12.21) 


18 442 
(14.11) 


48 611 
(19.83) 
63 267 


47 882 
(28.72) 


(41.83) 


ri) 
(0.56) 


34 233 


(26.20) 


6 344 
(4.85) 


Rural-urban 


(4.20) 
12™126 


(3.44) 
4552 


22 840 
(18.16) 


62 502 
(43.25) 


765 
(0.60) 


39 426 
(31.35) 
14 417 
(30.25) 


7 574 
(6.02) 


6 522 
(4.51) 


55 169 
(43.86) 
18 666 
(39.17) 


Urban-urban 


(5.50) 
3 168 


(2.84) 


(3.15) 
1 745 
(2.73) 


10 054 
(15.71) 


12 788 
(26.83) 


32 335 
(28.96) 


31 974 


(49.96) 


361 
(0.76) 


16 668 
(26.05) 


1 423 
(2.99) 


D952 


Urban-rural 


(5.55) 


Source: Census of India, 1981, Part V A&B(iii), Migration Tables. 


Note: The percentages are given in parentheses. 


tion and sex, Punjab, 1991 


(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


migra 


Table 49. Reasons for migration by stream of 


Others 


Business Education Family moved Marriage Natural calamities like 


Employment 


drought, flood etc. 


» Streams of 
migration 


Male Female Total 


Male Female Total 


Female Total 


Male 


Female Total 


Male 


Male Female Total 


Male Female Total 


Total 


Female 


Male 


2440 43430 38570 82 000 
0.35 


910 


1 530 


3 680 400 820 404 500 


65 940 65770 131 710 


5 090 10 260 


5 170 
2.93 
5 060 
3.73 
3 320 


3 220 


1 320 


1 900 


54750 13580 68 330 


31.04 
63 590 


Rural-rural 


11.67 
10 300 25 550 


Ia 


24.62 
15 250 


0.17 
300 


0.22 


0.87 
570 


76.19 57.58 
0.42 


1750 65190 66 940 


2.09 


1250 ge 18.75 


46 320 49070 95 390 


37.38 


1.46 


3 530 8590 


0.97 


0.25 0.46 
3 770 


1.08 
3 270 


9.73 


2.58 


870 
0.32 
600 
0.23 
250 
0.23 


500 
0.37 
1 010 


7900 71 490 


Rural-urban 


9.37 
11520 26 010 


7.53 


11.23 
14 490 


47.66 24.56 


1580 77270 78 850 


34.11 35.87 34.99 1.29 


43 320 49 330 92 650 


3.15 


2730 6050 


2.58 


1.38 
3 310 


2.41 
2 300 


26.23 
7160 51 350 


5.78 
4.80 


46.82 


250 
0.17 


350 
0.32 


44 190 


Urban-urban 


10.05 
6590 14 940 


7.72 
9.54 


13.23 
8 350 


30.47 


51.77 


1.44 


33.05 35.80 


39.54 
15710 17540 33 250 


38.08 


2.34 
2 240 
2.03 


1.83 
940 
1.36 


3.03 
1 300 
3.15 


0.68 1.28 


2.10 


19.84 


40.34 
14 880 


100 


0.14 


150 
0.36 


510 40660 41170 


580 
0.53 


220 


0.32 


360 
0.87 


3 030 17 910 


Urban-rural 


13.54 


20.24 


124 5886 37.31 


30.13 


25.39 


16.23 


4.39 


36.06 


Census of India, 1991, Migration Tables. 


Source: 
Note: 


The percentages are given in parentheses. 


and urban-urban streams in 1991 had migrated for 
the sake of employment and business. Larger 
proportions of males in these two streams had 
migrated along with their family. Interestingly, 
more females in these two streams in 1991 had 
migrated for employment and _ business than 
recorded in 1981. The proportion of females who 
migrated because of marriage has also gone up in 
both streams between 1981 and 1991. Different 
trends in male and female migration for the 
economic reasons of employment and business are 
an indication of changing labour market conditions 


and also of changing employment orientation of 
women in general. 


E. MIGRATION, EMPLOYMENT 
AND POVERTY 


The neo-classical theories of rural-urban 
migration have an underlying assumption that 
economic factors are the main motivations of 
migration. According to Lewis (1954), people 
generally move from (a) labour surplus to labour 
deficit areas, and (b) low wage to high wage 
areas. Todaro (1976) emphasizes expected gains 
as the main cause of migration, which are deter- 
mined by (a) the rural-urban differential in real 
incomes, and (b) probability of the new migrant 
obtaining a job in urban areas. According to 
Thadani and Todaro (1984), the increasing city- 
ward migration of women, both unattached and 
associational, is likely to be determined by 
economic as well as social factors. 


Rural-urban migration is an inevitable part 
of the process of urbanization-industrialization. 
This entails allocation of surplus labour from the 
low-productivity, low income rural sector to the 
high-productivity, high income urban sector. In 
many developing countries, high rates of urbani- 
zation and rural-urban migration are not accompa- 
nied by urban employment generation at an 
equally rapid pace. The slow pace of employ- 
ment generation and increasing capital intensity of 
production in urban areas lead to high levels of 
urban unemployment and underemployment, 
which are often twice as high as the rural rates 
(Todaro, 1984). The situation of surplus labour 
prevailing in urban areas and continuing rural- 
urban migration in expectation of finding employ- 
ment or better employment is being experienced 
by most developing countries (Papola, n.d.). 
However, Visaria (1990) argues that, although mi- 
grants may take some time in finding employment, 
they in general have lower unemployment rates 
than non-migrants. 
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The empirical analysis of rural-urban migra- 
tion and changes in the labour force is highly 
constrained by the non-availability of suitably 
processed data. An attempt has been made in this 
section to examine the employment-unemploy- 
ment trends in order to assess the changes taking 
place in the urban and rural labour markets. An 
effort has also been made to relate employment- 
unemployment trends with the trends in urbaniza- 
tion and rural-urban migration. The labour force 
characteristics of migrants to Punjab State have 
been analysed. Similar country-wide data for all 
migrants were not available for 1981 or 1991. 
This section also includes the analysis of macro- 
level trends in urban and rural poverty and the 
incidence of poverty amongst migrants and non- 
migrants. However, it has not been possible to 
establish a direct causal relationship between 
migration and employment owing to secondary 
data limitations. It has also not been possible to 
assess the impact of rural-urban migration on 
changes in the urban and rural labour force struc- 
ture for the same reason. 


1. Employment-unemployment 
trends 


An assessment of the employment situation 
in urban and rural labour markets requires data on 
employment as well as unemployment rates. The 
Census of India provides data only on economic 
participation rates. This is useful for understand- 
ing the rural-urban employment situation in rela- 
tion to the urbanization and migration patterns for 
corresponding years. The NSS publishes data on 
both employment and unemployment rates, for 
years which are not exactly the same as Census 
years. | These data are valuable for examining 
changes in the rural and urban labour markets. 
Both data sets have been analysed here for 
understanding the macro-level rural and urban 
employment situation in India. 


A few key observations can be drawn from 
the economic participation rate measured in terms 
of the percentage of workers to total population 
of all ages based on the Census data 1971-1991 
(table 50). First, the urban and rural male partici- 
pation rates are much higher than the correspond- 
ing female participation rates in all three years. 
Second, there has been little variation in the urban 
or rural male participation rates, while female 
participation rates have been increasing in rural 
and urban areas. Third, there is not much of 
a difference between rural and urban male 
economic participation rates, whereas the rural 
female participation rate has been about three 
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Table 50. Economic participation rate, 
1971-1991 (Main plus marginal workers) 


Percentage of workers to 


total population 
Year Rural Urban 
Male Female Male Female 
1991* 52.58 26.79 48.92 9.19 
1981* we ls 23.06 49.06 8.31 
1971 53.46 13.09 48.82 6.61 
Source: Census of India, 1971, 1981 and 1991 


* Excluding Assam, and Jammu and 
Kashmir. Jammu and Kashmir is a 
disputed territory, the final status of 
which has not yet been determined. 


times as high as the urban female participation 
rate in 1981 and 1991. . 


Changes in the male and female work 
participation rates in urban and rural areas can be 
explained by different factors pertaining to rural- 
urban migration and urbanization patterns. It can 
be stated that the rural and urban male work 
participation rates have not been greatly altered by 
the pace of urbanization. The male work partici- 
pation rate in rural and urban areas was at about 
the same level at the time of high urban growth 
recorded in 1981 as at the time of a declining 
pace of urbanization observed in 1991. On the 
other hand, the increase in the urban female 
participation rate can be explained by more work 
opportunities becoming avajlable in urban areas 
and also by the need for two incomes for the 
survival of many families. In rural areas, male 
out-migration appears to be the main cause of an 
increase in the female participation rate. This 
is particularly relevant for the period 1971-1981, 
which recorded the highest urban population 
growth rate and a near doubling of the rural 
female participation rate. 


The NSS employment and unemployment 
results are based on quinquennial surveys carried 
out in a relatively large number of sample house- 
holds for the 27th to 43rd rounds, while the 45th 
and 46th round results are based on annual sur- 
veys conducted in a smaller number of sample 
households. The NSS labour force estimates 
exclude population below the age of five years. 
The NSS economic participation rates presented in 
table 51 pertain to usual status as well as current 
weekly status. The unemployment rates of usually 


Table 


51. Percentage of persons employed, India, 1972/73 to 1990/91 


a eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseaesesea eee 


Male 


PSA sea oo, Female 
Round (year) Principal+ Current Principal+ Current 
subsidiary weekly subsidiary weekly 
workers status workers status 
Rural 
46 (1990/91) > We 5 
35 29.2 23. 
45 (1989/90) 54.8 52.8 31.9 yh 
43 (1987/88) 53.9 50.4 32.3 22.0 
38 (1983) 54.7 51.1 34.0 22.7 
32 (1977/78) ad 51.9 33.3 23.2 
27 (1972/73) 54.5 53.0 31.8 27.7 
Urban 
46 (1990/91) 51.3 50.6 14.3 12.4 
45 (1989/90) S12 50.3 14.6 12.1 
43 (1987/88) 50.6 49.2 15.2 11.9 
38 (1983) Sia2 49.2 15.1 11.8 
32 (1977/78) 50.8 49.0 15.6 12.5 
27 (1972/73) 50.1 49.1 13.4 12.3 
Source: Sarvekshana, Journal of NSSO, 43rd round July 1987, June 1988), Special Number, September, 1990; 


and vol. 17, No. 3, 1994. 


employed principal status workers have been ad- 
justed by excluding the subsidiary status workers, 
which is an indicator of chronic unemployment. 
The usual status approach of presenting employ- 
ment-unemployment results provides a long-term 
perspective based on the one-year reference 
period while the weekly status approach reflects 
seasonal fluctuations in employment and unem- 
ployment patterns. 


The broad pattern of NSS economic partici- 
pation rates of usually employed males and 
females in urban and rural areas is quite similar to 
the one revealed by the Census data (table 51). It 
has to be noted that NSS participation rates in all 
categories are higher than the Census estimates 
largely because of the age criterion adopted by the 
NSS. However, a closer look at the data shows 
some changes in the participation rate over time 
which are different from the trend that emerges 
from the Census data. The most interesting of 
these differences is that, while the usual status 
participation rate of urban male workers fluctuated 
between 50 and 51 per cent from 1972/73 to 
1990/91, the rural male work participation rate 
started increasing after 1987/88. The current 
weekly status participation rate of rural males 
registered a larger increase after 1987/88. On the 
other hand, the usual status female participation 
rate in rural and urban areas recorded a distinct 


declining trend in the more recent years. During 
the same period, the current weekly status partici- 
pation rate of rural females registered a noticeable 
increase. This suggests that casualization and 
intermittent employment is becoming less acute in 
the case of rural male and female workers. 


The unemployment rates, defined as 
percentage of persons unemployed in the labour 
force, for males and females conform to the com- 
monly accepted pattern. That is, the urban unem- 
ployment rates have been two to four times higher 
than the rural unemployment rates between 1972/ 
73, and 1990/91 (table 52). For instance, the 
chronic male unemployment rate in 1990/91 in 
urban areas in India was 4.5 per cent as against 
1.1 per cent in rural areas. Similarly, the chronic 
female unemployment rate in the same year in 
urban areas was 4.7 per cent as against 0.3 per 
cent in rural areas. The temporal analysis of the 
chronic and current weekly status unemployment 
rates for males and females in rural and urban 
areas between 1972/73 and 1990/91 reveals a 
fluctuating trend. The analysis of unemployment 
trends in more recent years shows that rural 
unemployment rates for males and females have 
been declining since 1987/88. Male and female 
unemployment rates in urban India decreased 
significantly in 1989/90 and increased again in 
1990/91. These trends are indicators of worsening 
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Table 52. Unemployment rates, India, 
1972/73 to 1990/91 


ee 


Male Female 
Round (year) Usual Current Usual Current 
status weekly status weekly 
adjusted status adjusted status 
Rural 
46 (1990/91) LA 6 0.3 2.1 
45 (1989/90) 1.3 2.6 0.6 211 
43, (1987/88) 1.8 4.2 2.4 4.4 
38 (1983) 1.4 3.7 0.7 4.3 
32 (1977/78) 13 3.6 2.0 4.1 
27 (1972/73) Pe 3.0 0.5 a 
Urban 
46 (1990/91) 4.5 > eu 4.7 5S 
45 (1989/90) 3.9 4.5 Ve | 4.0 
43, (1987/88) oi: 6.6 6.2 9.2 
38 (1983) sft 6.7 4.9 75 
32 (1977/78) 5.4 ra 12.4 10.9 
27 (1972/73) 4.8 6.0 6.0 9.2 
Source: Sarvekshana, Journal of NSSO, 43rd round 


(July 1987, June 1988), Special Number, 
September, 1990; and vol. 17, No. 3, 1994. 


employment conditions in urban areas and im- 
provement in employment opportunities in rural 
areas. This may be one of the reasons for 
the slowing down in rural-urban migration and 
urbanization in the 1981-1991 period. However, it 


should be recalled that some of the differences in 
the employment and unemployment trends before 
and after 1987/88 could be caused by the large 
differences in the sample size of the quinquennial 
and annual surveys. 


2. Labour force characteristics 
of the migrants 


The limited analysis of the labour force 
characteristics of migrants included in this section 
pertains to: (i) the impact of migration on the 
labour force status of the migrants; and (ii) a 
comparison of the employment status of migrants 
with that of the average urban and rural popu- 
lation. 


(a) Impact of migration 


As stated earlier, migration is motivated by 
the expectation of finding employment, or better 
employment. Therefore, one of the most critical 
impacts of migration is likely to be changes in the 
labour force status of people after migration. The 
1983 NSS survey results provide data on the usual 
activity status of all migrants in rural and urban 
areas before and after migration (table 53). The 
data do not allow examination of migrants by 
streams. Urban migrants include both rural-urban 
and urban-urban migrants, and rural migrants 
include rural-rural and urban-rural migrants. A 
comparison of the labour force status of male 
and female migrants before and after migration 


Table 53. India, percentage distribution of migrants by usual activity status, 1983 
(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


Before migration 


After migration 


Usual activity status Rural Urban Rural Urban 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
I. Working (employed) 51.03 24.56 43.48 9.60 58.69 32.59 55.46 12.61 
(a) Regular employee 18.92 1.12 22.33 2.89 23.15 1.76 35.80 5.43 
(b) Casual labour 17.87 13.83 8.59 4.21 15.81 15.52 7.72 3.84 
(c) Self-employed 14.24 9.61 12.56 2.50 19.73 15.31 12.04 3.34 
Il. Seeking or available 3.56 0.46 9.70 1.13 2.55 0.62 3.39 1.07 
for work (unemployed) 
Ill. Not in labour-force 45.41 74.98 46.82 89.27 38.76 66.79 41.15 86.32 
Grand total (I+II+IID 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Source: 
M/o Plarining, GOI. 
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reveals the following broad patterns: (i) the 
percentage employed in all categories increased 
upon migration; (ii) the proportion of those seek- 
ing employment as well as not in the labour-force 
declined; and (iii) amongst the employed persons, 
the proportion of regular wage employees and 
self-employed persons increased while the propor- 
tion of casual wage labour declined. Migration 
seems to have had a positive impact on the labour 
force status of all categories of migrants, in the 
sense that not only did more migrants find 
employment but some also moved from casual 
wage labour to the more secure regular wage of 
self-employed work after migration. This is true 
of migrants to rural as well as urban areas. 


(b) Economic participation 
rate of migrants 


The Census provides data on two facets of 
labour force characteristics of migrants, that is the 
number of main workers, marginal workers and 
non-workers, and the distribution of the main 
workers into a nine-fold industrial classification. 
The Census defines main workers as_ those 
persons who have worked for 183 days or more 
in the reference year and marginal workers as 
those persons who have worked for less than 183 
days in the reference year. However, the 1981 
migration tables from the census published these 
characteristics only for those migrants who stated 
employment as the main reason for migration. 
This does not include all migrant workers. Some 


of the migrants who did not explicitly state em- 
ployment as their motivation for migration may 
have started working in response to economic 
needs or the availability of employment upon 
migration. On the other hand, it was found that a 
significant proportion of persons who migrated for 
the reason of employment were non-workers at 
the time of enumeration. This may be due to 
change in the migrants’ willingness to work or 
unavailability of suitable economic opportunities. 
Because of these limitations, the data on 1981 
labour force characteristics of migrants have not 
been incorporated in this section. The 1991 
Census presented data on these labour force 
characteristics for all migrants. But only the data 
on number of workers, marginal workers and non- 
workers are published for migrants by duration of 
residence. The nine-fold classification of main 
workers has been aggregated for all durations of 
migration. These two data sets have been 
included for analysis in this section. 


A comparision of the 1991 participation 
rates for India and Punjab reveals that while male 
rural and urban participation rates in Punjab are a 
few percentage points higher than the correspond- 
ing national estimates, the female participation 
rates in Punjab are significantly lower than the 
national average. This gap is particularly wide in 
the case of the rural female participation rate. The 
rural female participation rate of main plus 
marginal workers in Punjab was only 4.37 per 
cent, as against the national average of 26.79 per 
cent (tables 50 and 54). This is not a special 


Table 54. Participation rates of urban and rural population, Punjab, 1991 


Rural Urban 
Status 
Male Female Male Female 
I. Main workers + 4 166 637 293 746 1 676 709 124 900 
marginal workers (55.05) (4.37) (52.26) (4.49) 
a. Main workers 4 157 285 145 465 1 675 567 120 057 
(54.92) (2.16) (52.22) (4.31) 
b. Marginal workers 99952 148 281 1 139 4 843 
(0.12) (2.21) (0.04) (0.17) 
Il. Non-workers 3 402 786 6 425 575 1 531 905 2 659 714 
(44.95) (95.63) (47.74) (95.51) 
Total 7 569 423 6 719 321 3 208 611 2 784 614 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 
Source: Census of India, 1991, Final Population Totals, Paper 2 of 1992. 
Note: _ Percentages are given in_parenth ESes. 
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average male participation rate of the rural 
and urban populations. The participation rate of 
male migrants in the urban-urban stream was not 
significantly higher than the state-level urban male 
participation rate. The participation rate of male 
migrants in the rural-rural and urban-rural streams 
was significantly lower than the rural and urban 
average participation rates for the total male popu- 
lation in the state. The relatively lower male par- 
ticipation rate in the urban-rural stream can possi- 
bly be explained by the fact that this stream may 
comprise a significant number of migrants who 
are returning to their villages after retirement, or 
after not being able to secure suitable work in 
urban areas. But the low male participation rate 
in the rural-rural stream of migrants is not easy to 
comprehend. 


feature of the 1991 Census. The data on male and 
female economic participation rates for Punjab in 
1971 and 1981 also show a similar pattern. This 
suggests that prosperity led by agricultural growth 
in the state has a strong negative impact on 
economic participation of females, particularly in 
rural areas. 


The participation rates of migrants in the 
four streams reveal similar patterns. Female par- 
ticipation rates amongst migrants in all four 
streams were only marginally higher than the 
state-level rural and urban participation rates in 
1991 (table 55). Amongst male migrants, the par- 
ticipation rate of main plus marginal workers was 
the highest in the rural-urban stream, that is 60.53 
per cent, which is higher than the state-level 


Table 55. Participation rates of migrants, Punjab, 1991 
(Duration of residence below 5 years) 


Rural-rural Rural-urban Urban-urban Urban-rural 
Status 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
I. Main workers + 81 240 30 960 82 200 6 180 58 660 7 890 18 540 3 800 
marginal workers (46.05) (5.89) (60.53) (4.52) ‘Shise), (5.29) (44.93) (5.50) 
a. Main workers 80 970 18 680 82 150 5 950 58 640 7 740 18 510 2 860 
(45.90) (55) (60.49) (4.35) (5555) (5.19) (44.86) (4.14) 
b. Marginal workers 270 12 280 50 230 20 150 30 940 
(0.15) (2.33) (0.04) (0.17) (0.02) (0.10) (0.07) (1.36) 
II. Non-workers 95 160 495 100 53 610 130 610 50 890 141 380 22 720 65 280 
(53.95) (94.11) (39.47) (95.48) (46.45) (94.71) (55.07) (94.50) 
Total 176 400 526 060 135 810 136 790 109 550 = 1149 270 41 260 69 080 
(100.00) (100.00) (100.00) (100.00) (100.00) (100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 
SSource: Census of India, 1991. 
Note: Percentages are given in parentheses. 


and processing in non-household industry, trade 
and commerce, and other services. However, 
trade and commerce accounted for a smaller pro- 
portion of male workers in the rural-urban stream. 


(c) Sectoral distribution of 
migrant workers 


The comparison of sectoral distribution of 
migrant workers in the rural-urban and urban- 
urban streams with that of all rural and urban 
workers in the state does not reveal a major con- 
centration of migrant workers in any industrial cat- 
egories (tables 56-58). For instance, the — three 
predominant industrial categories of employment 
for male workers, both migrant workers in rural- 
urban and urban-urban streams and total urban 
workers in 1991 in Punjab were manufacturing 


a2 


Other services accounted for a higher proportion 
of migrant workers in urban areas than prevailing 
amongst the total urban male workers in Punjab. 
It has to be noted here that the other services 
category includes a wide range of informal sector 
activities which may have absorbed a significantly 
larger proportion of rural-urban male migrant 
workers. For female migrants in both streams and 
in the urban population, other services was the 
single most important category of employment. 


Table 56. Distribution of main workers by industrial categories, 
Punjab, Urban, 1991 


—— 


Mal 
Industrial category “ Female 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
ee eS ee Oe ge ee ee 
Cultivators 73 719 4.40 1 342 1.12 
Agricultural labourers 125 421 7.49 4 359 3.63 
Livestock, forestry, fishing 19 100 1.14 1 496 1.25 
etc. and allied activities workers 
Mining and quarrying 130 0.01 2 0.00 
Manufacturing and processing in 27 468 1.64 3 452 2.88 
household industry workers 
Manufacturing and processing in 423 949 25.30 8 584 7.15 
other than household industry workers 
Construction workers 74 102 4.42 1 563 1.30 
Trade and commerce workers 458 103 27.34 8 985 7.48 
Transport, storage & communication workers 21/256 7.24 2 022 1.68 
Other service workers 452°419 21.03 88 252 7381 
Total 1 675 567 100.00 120 057 100.00 
Source: Census of India, 1991. 
Table 57. Distribution of main workers by industrial categories, 
Punjab, Rural, 1991 
Male Female 
Industrial category a ee 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
Se a ee eee ee 
Cultivators 1 820 342 43.79 21 807 14.99 
Agricultural labourers 1 262 738 30.37 60 310 41.46 
Livestock, forestry, fishing 
etc. and allied activities workers 27 245 0.66 1 454 1.00 
Mining and quarrying 431 0.01 1 0.00 
Manufacturing and processing in 45 172 1.09 4992 3.43 
household industry workers 
Manufacturing and processing in 226 146 5.44 99373 6.44 
other than household industry workers 
Construction workers 79 215 1.91 1 165 0.80 
Trade and commerce workers 172 700 4.15 3 466 2.38 
Transport, storage & communication workers 110 042 2.65 467 0.32 
Other service workers 413 254 9.94 42 430 29.17 
Total 4 157 285 100.00 145 405 100.00 


ee 


De 


Source: Census of India, 1991. 
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There are noticeable differences in the em- 
ployment patterns of migrants in the rural-rural 


and urban-rural streams. In the urban-rural stream 


of migration, smaller proportions of male migrants 
were identified as cultivators and agricultural 


labourers 


and more were engaged 


household manufacturing and _ processing. 


in non- 
The 


pattern of distribution of migrants in the urban- 
rural stream of migration is quite different than the 
classifications of either rural or urban workers in 
the state. However, in the case of urban-rural 
migrant workers, it is not possible to pin-point any 
specific sector of employment in which they are 
concentrated. 


Table 58. Distribution of migrant main workers by industrial categories, 
Punjab, 1991 (All durations of residence) 


Rural-rural Rural-urban Urban-urban Urban-rural 
Industrial category 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Cultivators 159 630 ~=©21 270 11 040 870 4 500 520 9.970 1 500 
(38.76) (20.04) (3.39) (2.78) (1.77) (1.14) (17.17) (9.69) 
Agricultural labourers 102 280 42 140 19 030 2 100 10 760 1 280 10 390 3 910 
(24.83)  ©9.71) (5.85) (6.70) (4.23) (2.81) (17.89) (25.77) 
Livestock, forestry, 6 170 1 290 7 320 580 3 500 710 1130 140 
fishing etc. and (1.50) (12) (2.25) 1.85) (1.38) (1.56) (1.95) (0.92) 
allied activities workers 
Mining and quarrying 120 100 250 10 160 100 30 10 
workers (0.03) (0.09) (0.08) (0.03) (0.06) (0.22) (0.05) (0.07) 
Manufacturing and 5 040 2 940 3 900 870 3 100 1 110 780 690 
processing in household G22) (2777) (1.20) (2.78) (1.22) (2.44) (1.34) (4.55) 
industry workers 
Manufacturing and 43 360 7 340 92 020 2 890 69 060 3 190 10 310 1 030 
processing in other than (10.53) (6.92) (28.27). (9.23) (27.16) (7.01) (17.75) (6.79) 
household industry workers 
Construction 10 580 1 060 17 900 600 12 140 580 2 210 200 
workers (2.57) (1.00) (5.50) €1:92) (4.77) (1.27) (3.81) (1.32) 
Trade and commerce workers 21 700 2 630 58 550 1 940 58 820 3 850 6 090 710 
(5.27) (2.48) Ch7.99) (6.19) (23:13) (8.46) (10.49) (4.68) 
Transport, storage & 12 720 770 27 630 500 20 870 690 2 760 190 
communication workers (3.09) (0.73) (8.49) (1.60) (8.21) (1.52) (4.75) (1.25) 
Other service workers 50 250 26 590 87 890 20 960 712550 33 500 14 410 6 790 
(12.20) (25.05) (27.00) (66.92) (28.06) (73.58) (24.81) (44.76) 
Total 411850 106130 325530 31 320 254 260 45 530 58 080 15 170 
(100.00) (100.00) —_ (100.00) (100.00) (100.000) (100.00) (100.00) (100.00) 
Source: Census of India, 1991, Migration Tables. 
Note: Percentages are given in parentheses. 


3. Incidence of poverty 


among migrants 


Official estimates of poverty incidence in In- 
dia are based on the method of a head-count of 
the poor below a_ predetermined poverty line. 
The poverty lines for rural and urban areas were 
defined as the minimum expenditure needed per 
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Capita to obtain the calorie norms of 2,400 in rural 
areas and 2,100 in urban areas on the basis of an 
all-India consumption basket for 1972/73. This 
estimate of poverty line has been updated in 
subsequent years to take into account changes in 
price levels. 


Based on this approach, the incidence of 
poverty in India has been estimated for various 


years using the all-India consumer expenditure 
survey results. Table 59 provides this information. 
These official statistics indicate a significant de- 
crease in both rural and urban poverty incidence. 
There has been a considerable debate on the 
methodology adopted by official agencies and 
alternate estimates have been generated (Minhas 


et al. 1991; and Tendulkar et al, 1993). Most 
of these estimates are higher than the official 
estimates of incidence of both rural and 
urban poverty. However, all the estimates suggest 
that there is a discernable trend of decrease 


in poverty incidence in both rural and urban 
areas. 


Table 59. Estimates of poverty in India 


(numbers in millions) 


Number and percentage of population below poverty line 


Year Rural 


Urban Total 

No. (%) No. (%) No. (%) 
1972/73 244.20 54.1 47.30 41.3 291.50 51.5 
1977/78 253.10 S12 53.70 38.2 306.80 48.3 
1983 221.50 40.4 49.50 28.1 271.00 37.4 
1987/88 195.90 33.4 41.70 20.1 23770 29.9 
1989/90 1a3-1 21°7 29.8 14.3 162.9 19.8 
1990/91 128.6 20.6 24.7 i bei Be 18.3 
1992 144.3 22.4 28.7 Lf L754 19.9 
Sources: (1) Government of India, Report of the Expert Group on Estimation of Proportion and Number of Poor, 


Planning Commission, 1993. (For information up to 1987/88) 
(2) S.P. Gupta (1995), for Information on 1989/90, 1990/91 and 1992. 


These aggregate trends have to be kept in 
view while assessing the poverty incidence among 
migrants and non-migrants. Information on in- 
come or expenditure levels is usually available 
only through micro-studies. Generalization at 
macro-level from such studies is beset with pro- 
blems of compatibility, definitional variance and 
geographic coverage. The only _national-level 
survey results available on migrants’ consumption 
expenditure is the 38th round of the National 
Sample Survey conducted in 1983. The results of 
this survey are presented in table 60. 


The unadjusted National Sample Survey 
results give higher estimates of poverty than the 
official estimates presented in table 59. At the 
estimated poverty line of Rs. 117.50 monthly per 
capita expenditure, 34.17 per cent of all urban 
sample households were below the poverty line. 
Among the migrant households, only 19.59 per 
cent were below the poverty line. But among 
migrants with duration of residence of less than 5 
years, 27.87 per cent were below the poverty line 
(table 60). 


This information indicates that the incidence 
of poverty among migrant households is lower 


Table 60. India, incidence of poverty 
among migrants in urban areas and 
total urban population, 1983 


Monthly Migrants with 
per capita All Migrant duration of 
expenditure households households residence up 
(Rs.) to 5 years 
0-15 1.76 ou 2.11 
50-117.5 32.41 16.49 25.76 
117.5-200 33.78 27.44 33.61 
200-300 17.14 2D 20.98 
300+ 14.77 29.24 17.54 
All expenditure 
nieeene 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Feu OSE OP) eile Se eee 
Source: Sarvekshana, Journal of NSSO, vol. IX, 
No. 4, 1986 and vol. XIII, Nos. 2 & 3, 
1989, Dept. of Statistics, M/o Planning, 
GOI. 
Note: The dotted line represents the poverty 


line, which has been estimated using the 
Planning Commission’s norm adjusted to 
1983/84 prices. 
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than that for the general urban population. It is of 
some interest to note that amongst the migrants, 
the incidence of poverty is higher for recent mi- 
grants. The distribution in higher expenditure 
classes is also indicative of relatively greater pros- 
perity of migrant households. 


Migrants, in general, thus have higher in- 
comes than non-migrant households. However, 
more recent migrants appear to be only a shade 
better off than the non-migrant households. But 
migrant households, over a longer period in the 
city, seem to consolidate their earnings quite 
significantly as compared with non-migrant house- 
holds. 


F. POLICY IMPLICATIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The major findings of this study on trends, 
patterns and implications of rural-urban migration 
in India are summarized as follows. 


First, there has been a significant slowing 
down in the pace of urbanization in India in 
recent years. The urban population growth rate 
declined from 3.83 per cent per annum in 1971- 
1981 to 3.09 per cent per annum in 1981-1991. 


Second, the contribution of rural-urban mi- 
gration to India’s urban growth has also declined 
substantially during this period, both in absolute 
and proportionate terms. This seems to be the 
major factor in slowing down of the pace of 
urbanization in India in the 1980s. 


Third, there has been no major change in 
the broad pattern of migration between 1971 and 
1981 at the national level and between 1981 and 
1991 in the state of Punjab, pertaining to the 
spatial patterns of migration. The relative impor- 
tance of various streams of migration and charac- 
teristics of migrants are quite similar over the 
decade. Two noteworthy changes in the trends of 
migration are: (i) a decline in the relative share of 
rural-rural migration and an increase in the share 
of rural-urban and urban-urban migration both 
at the national and regional levels, and (ii) an 
increase in the proportion of females in the rural- 
urban and urban-urban streams of migration. 
Both of these changes are reflections of the 
process of urbanization and structural change 
taking place in the country. 


Fourth, migrants in the rural-urban and 
urban-urban streams appear to have higher literacy 
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rates and economic participation rates than 
observed in the general urban and _ rural 
populations. Also, a smaller proportion of migrants 
in urban areas fall below the poverty line than 
recorded in the case of the urban population in 
general. 


Fifth, the analysis of trends and patterns of 
migration is severely constrained by the lack of 
suitably processed secondary data. A great deal of 
data collected by the Census and NSS remains 
underutilized for this reason. 


1. Policy implications 


These major findings and their policy impli- 
cations are discussed in this section. Although, 
there are no direct policies or programmes 
of population redistribution in India, there have 
been many indirect policies concerning urba- 
nization and migration. Within the federal demo- 
cratic structure, any direct policy which restricts 
movement of people within the country would be 
regarded as unconstitutional. However, the indi- 
rect policies on urbaniztion and migration have 
multifaceted objectives of agricultural and rural 
development, industrial development in backward 
areas and restricting growth of metropolitan 
areas. 


(a) Urbanization and migration 
policies 


The moderate growth of urban population 
and declining importance of rural-urban migration 
in that growth in India are in sharp contrast to the 
prevailing notions among policy makers. In spite 
of conclusive evidence, policy makers have 
generally believed that there is rapid urbanization 
in India and it is due to increasing rural-urban 
migration. It is imperative, therefore, to enlighten 
the policy makers about the facts related to 
urbanization and migration trends to facilitate 
appropriate changes in existing policies. 


The slowing down of urbanization and de- 
cline in the contribution of rural-urban migration 
has occurred during a period of high economic 
growth. The Indian economy (gross national 
product, or GNP) grew at a rate of 3.2 per cent 
per annum during 1971-1981, and at 5.3 per cent 
during 1981-1991. Given the established relation- 
ship of economic development and urban growth, 
one would have expected a higher rate of growth 
of urban population and an increase in the 
importance of rural-urban migration. 


Various hypotheses are propounded — by 
scholars to explain this declining trend in Indian 
urbanization. One set of hypotheses relates to 
the statistical and definitional features of Census 
enumeration. Others relate to the effectiveness of 
the indirect policies which had the implicit objec- 
tive of curbing rural-urban migration. In the sub- 
sequent paragraphs each of these is briefly dis- 
cussed. 


(i) Statistical and definitional 
aspects 


In India, settlements are designated as 
“Urban” places by the local Census Directorate. 
Every settlement with a municipal local govern- 
ment is identified as an urban place. Besides this, 
allsettlements with a population of 5,000 or more, 
with a density of 400 per sq.km. and three-fourths 
of the male workforce engaged in non-agricultural 
activities are classified as urban. But this infor- 
mation about a settlement is available only after 
the Census enumeration is complete, while the 
places are designated as urban prior to the begin- 
ning of Census enumeration. For this purpose, all 
rural settlements with a population of 4,000 and 
above in the previous Census are considered and 
a special tabulation is made to ascertain if three- 
fourths of male working population is engaged in 
non-agricultural occupations. There is thus a lag 
effect in declaring a settlement as an urban place. 
There is also a likelihood of omitting some rapidly 
growing villages below a population of 4,000. 


The Indian Census uses the concept of 
“Urban Agglomeration”, defined as a continuous 
urban spread and normally consisting of a town 
and its adjoining urban out-growths that are out- 
side the statutory limits of the town. This physical 
demarcation of urban agglomeration excludes 
many peripheral areas that may not be contiguous, 
but are well within commuting zones of large 
cities. Given the high cost of land and housing in 
cities and their deteriorating infrastructure, many 
city dwellers and migrants have opted to reside in 
these suburban places that are outside the desig- 
nated urban agglomeration. Delhi, Hyderabad, 
Pune, Bhopal, Jaipur and Chandigarh are cities 
whose peripheral countryside has experienced 
sizeable in-migration (Krishan, 1993). 


The statistical effect of exclusion of these 
peripheral areas from an urban agglomeration is 
an underestimation of rural-urban migration and 
an overestimation of urban-rural migration. The 
resultant estimate of net rural-urban migration is 
likely to be an underestimation. 


(ii) Master Plans 


Past policies of controlling growth of cities 
have led to the preparation of Master Plans 
for cities that provide green-belts around the 
periphery of cities and emphasize establishment of 
satellite towns to decongest cities. These policies 
have been quite ineffective in curbing the physical 
growth of urban settlements. The suburbanization 
processes that are underway in Indian cities are 
manifested in the changing land-use and changing 
Skylines of the rural periphery. 


(6) Rural development policies 


With nearly three fourths of India’s popu- 
lation living in rural areas and nearly two thirds of 
the workforce engaged in agricultural activities, 
India is still predominantly an agrarian society. 
Political representation in the national parliament 
has been fixed on the basis of the 1971 popu- 
lation when only 17 per cent of the population 
was urban. With the increase in share of urban 
population to nearly 26 per cent, there is an 
under-representation of urban population in the 
national parliament today. With a larger number 
of members representing rural areas, there is an 
overt emphasis on rural development in national 
policies and programmes. It is generally perceived 
by the political leaders that with improved living 
conditions in rural areas, there would be reduced 
rural-urban migration. 


A series of policies and programmes have 
been initiated for the agricultural sector. Land 
reforms in rural areas attempted to reduce concen- 
tration of agricultural land-holdings and promote 
redistribution of surplus farm lands among 
landless households. Subsidized inputs such as 
fertilizers, water, seeds, and power are provided to 
reduce operating costs of farmers. The Govern- 
ment is a major buyer of grains at prices that pro- 
vide reasonable returns to the farmers. With no 
income tax on agricultural income, Indian farmers 
are provided an incentive to improve agricultural 
practices. The national banks are also required 
to earmark up to 40 per cent of their lending 
for agriculture and other priority sectors in rural 
areas: 


In addition, major programmes of rural 
employment generation have been pursued. In 
the State of Maharashtra, the Employment Guaran- 
tee Scheme provides employment through public 
works to all registered persons. The national rural 
employment programme (Jawahar Rojgar Yojana) 
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provides funds to rural local governments to 
create community infrastructure through the use 
of local labour. The various rural poverty allevia- 
tion programmes are packaged as the _Inte- 
grated Rural Development Programme. These 
programmes include skill development, credit at 
subsidized rates for micro-enterprises and other 
income generation programmes. In the social 
sector, free housing to the economically weaker 
section, public health and educational facilities for 
all and specific programmes for the scheduled 
castes and tribal areas are implemented. 


Official statistics indicate a dramatic decline 
in rural poverty incidence from 54 per cent in 
1972/73 to 40 per cent in 1983/84 and 33 per cent 
in 1987/88. (Planning Commission, 1993). It is 
thus quite plausible that various agricultural and 
rural development programmes have had some 
impact in reducing poverty incidence and may 
have led to a decline in the push factors 
associated with rural-urban migration. However, 
as indicated by this study, there is a discernable 
selectivity among rural-urban migrants in age, 
education and income level. These patterns have 
also remained more or less similar over the past 
two decades. Thus, the causal relationship 
between rural development and declining rural- 
urban migration is not clearly established. 


(c) Industrial location policies 


There have been explicit policies in the past 
to reduce the concentration of industries in and 
around large urban centres and promote industri- 
alization of backward areas. The industrial policy 
enunciated in the mid 1950s had reserved a 
number of industries for the public sector. Many 
of the large public sector firms in steel, power, 
fertilizer and defence related industries were 
located in the less developed regions of the coun- 
try. It was expected that these firms would act as 
growth centres and alter the regional pattern of 
migration and urbanization. 


Incentives in the form of capital and tax 
subsidies were made available to private enter- 
prises which were located in designated backward 
areas. These industrial policies were successful in 
their objectives of deconcentration of industries 
from large urban areas. However, they did not 
lead to a major spatial reorganization of industrial 
development. They merely hastened the process 
of industrialization in and around major cities. 
Thus, the implicit objectives of balanced urban 
development were not achieved. 
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The industrial policy also prohibited further 
concentration of industries within urban areas. 
New industrial firms in the private sector were not 
allowed to locate within 25 km. of a major urban 
centre. The aim was to deconcentrate industrial 
development and reduce the growth of population 
of large cities. This restrictive policy led to indus- 
trial development on the periphery of major urban 
centres. As the distance of 25 km. was well 
within commuting range, most workers lived in 
the city. This policy did not lead to reduction 
in growth of large cities. It, in fact, accentuated 
the process of suburbanization by inducing non- 
agricultural activities in the rural hinterland of 
cities. 


Large-scale industries, which could _inter- 
nalize the agglomeration benefits of urban loca- 
tions, did locate further away in the backward 
areas. Over the two decades, backward areas in 
the highly industrialized states of Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and Karnataka have become major indus- 
trial centres. This has altered the trends of urban 
growth and pattern of urbanization in these states. 
The large cities in these states have lower rates of 
growth than some medium-sized towns. Yet, the 
direct employment generation through industriali- 
zation has been small, given the high capital/ 
labour ratio of modern industries. Thus the impact 
of this initiative on rural-urban migration has been 
quite limited. 


On the whole, the slowing down of rural- 
urban migration in India is not directly attributable 
to Governmental efforts toward agricultural rural 
development, or policies of industrial dispersal. 
The industrial location policies and high cost of 
housing in cities has caused greater urban sprawl 
in the past two decades.‘ This has not been 
captured adequately in the demarcation of urban 
agglomerations and there is a need for further 
research to identify the impact of these policies on 
rural-urban migration. 


(d) Impact of economic reforms 
on urbanization and 
migration patterns 


The impact of macro-economic policies on 
urbanization needs to be assessed. The policy 
implications of these impacts would require a 
major modification of the current policies. Urbani- 
zation is intricately linked with a_ nation’s 
economic development process. Yet, while most 
countries have elaborate policies and programmes 
to promote economic growth, little attention is 
given to their consequences on patterns and 


level of urbanization. The positive contribution 
of urban areas in a nation’s economic growth is 
relegated to the background, and instead urban 
growth containment policies are advocated. 


In India, since August 1991, a series of 
reforms in the financial, trade and industrial 
sectors was ushered in. Aimed at bringing about 
stability and high growth of the economy, these 
reforms were designed to deregulate the Indian 
economy and encourage investment by domestic 
and international enterprises. 


It may be too early to assess the impacts of 
this liberalised economic regime on urbanization 
and migration. However, the recent trends of 
investment in the economy suggest an increasing 
pace of urbanization and concentration of indus- 
trial and business enterprises in and around the 
metropolitan cities. Small towns with a large 
number of units in a single industry such as 
garments, textiles, brass, electrical and diesel mo- 
tors etc. have also experienced rapid growth due 
to a boom in exports. 


The likely urban pattern as a result of 
economic liberalization will be an_ increasing 
concentration of activities in and around the 23 
metropolitan cities of India. One would expect 
increasing rural-urban and urban-urban migration 
to these large cities. 


Migrant selectivity is likely to be more 
pronounced in the next decade in these metropo- 
litan cities. These cities are perceived as gateways 
to the globalization of the India economy and thus 
the demand for more educated and skilled labour 
will be very high. Growth of the formal tertiary 
sector in the metropolitan economy is expected to 
be more rapid. This would also induce a greater 
expansion of informal sector activities in cities. 
On the whole, India is likely to witness an 
increase in the concentration of urban population 
in large cities. 


2. Recommmendations 


The available information base on migration 
in India is insufficient to establish any causal 
relationship between migration trends and the 
various indirect population redistribution policies. 
In absence of detailed migration tables from the 
1991 Census, it is also difficult to explain the 
deceleration of urban growth and the decline in 
rural-urban migration in 1981-1991. The policy 
implications of the aggregate trends can be estab- 
lished only with an improved information base 
and specific research that needs to be undertaken 


using the improved information and a few micro- 
level studies. It is recommended that research in 
specific areas is needed to identify certain key 
policy interventions and assess the impact of exist- 
ing policies. This research will be greatly facili- 
tated if the information collected by the Census 
and NSS organization is suitably processed. 


(a) Information base for 
migration research 


As indicated in Section A of this report, 
the major source of information for migration 
research is the decennial population census. 
Substantial information on migration is collected in 
the individual slips. However, in its analysis, only 
the information on migration flows is exhaustively 
reported. The migrant characteristics, such as 
labour force participation, occupational distribu- 
tions, age, literacy level etc., are analysed only for 
the subgroup of those who report employment as 
a reason for migration. Some of this information 
is available only for all-duration migrants or for 
migrants with duration of residence below ten 
years. This restrictive tabulation plan does not 
permit detailed analysis of migrant characteristics. 
Therefore, it is recommended that detailed tabu- 
lations of migration data be undertaken by the 
Census Organization to facilitate further research in 
this field. 


(b) Need for further research 


A great deal of research has been done 
by geographers, demographers, sociologists and 
economists on various facets of rural-urban migra- 
tion in India. Most of the research provides 
factual descriptions of various aspects of migration. 
Moreover, the existing research does not provide 
conclusive evidence regarding a few key ques- 
tions, particularly pertaining to the determinants 
and consequences of rural-urban migration. It is, 
therefore, difficult to generalize and project future 
migration trends. 


The review of existing literature on rural- 
urban migration shows that adequate research 
has not been conducted in the following areas; 
(i) likely pattern of population redistribution in 
response to the macro-economic changes taking 
place in India; Gi) international migration, particu- 
larly immigration from neighbouring countries; (iii) 
the incidence of circular migration and commut- 
ing; (iv) changing structure of migration streams, 
in terms of single vs. family migration; (v) dyna- 
mics of female migration, both autonomous and 
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associational; (vi) the impact of rural-urban migra- 
tion on women’s age at marriage, fertility, eco- 
nomic participation and status; (vii) determinants 
of migration and relationship between migration 
flows and the levels of development and labour 
market conditions in the sending as well as 
receiving regions; (viii) the impact of rural-urban 
migration on rural growth or stagnation; (ix) the 
impact of rural-urban migration on urban employ- 


ment, incomes, housing and so on and the 
relationship between rural-urban migration and the 
incidence of urban poverty; and (x) evaluation of 
various population redistribution policies and 
programmes implemented in the country. 


Further research in these areas will certainly 
enhance the understanding of the trends, patterns 
and implications of rural-urban migration in India. 
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ANNEX 1 


Tabulation Plan for Migration Data in 1991 Census 


Table No. Title Lowest level of presentation 


D-1 Population classified by place of birth District 

D-2 Migrants classified by place of last residence and duration of residence in the State 
place of enumeration 

D-3 Migrants classified by place of last residence and duration of residence and State & City 
reason for migration 

D-4 Main workers, marginal workers, non-workers, those seeking/available for State & City 
work and literacy among those reporting employment as reason for migration 
by age, sex and duration of residence. 

D-5 Migrants from rural areas within the state of enumeration reporting State & City 
employment as reason for migration by age, sex, educational level and 
duration of residence — Urban 

D-6 Migrants from urban areas within the state of enumeration reporting State & City 
employment as reason for migration by age, sex, educational level and 
duration of residence — Urban 

D-7 Migrants from rural areas outside the state of enumeration reporting State & City 
employment as reason for migration by age, sex, educational level and 
duration of residence — Urban 

D-8 Migrants from urban areas outside the state of enumeration reporting State & City 
employment as reason for migration by age, sex, educational level and 
duration of residence — Urban 

D-9 Migrants reporting employment as reason for migration, now seeking/ State & City 
available for work by age, sex, educational level and duration of 
residence — Urban 

D-10 Migrants to cities by place of last residence by reasons for migration City 

D-11 Migrant workers by place of last residence by industrial categories District & City 

D-12 Migrant workers other than cultivators and agricultural labourers from place District & City 
of last residence by occupational division 

D-13 Migrants from place of last residence by age, sex, educational level and State & City 
duration of residence 

D-14 Migrant workers other than cultivators and agricultural labourers reporting State & City 
‘employment’ as reason for migration by duration of residence, educational 
level, occupational division and sex 

D-15 Persons born in other districts of the state and enumerated in this district District 

D-16 Migrants by place of last residence with duration of residence of 0-9 years State 
by age 

D-17 Migrants by literacy, main workers, marginal workers and non-workers District & City 
among them 

Note: The word ‘Cities’ in column 3 above stands for cities with population of 1 million and above for tables 


D-3, D-5, D-6, D-7 and D-8; cities with population half million and above for tables D-4, D-9, D-13, D- 
14 and D-17. For other tables ‘City’ stands for cities or urban agglomerations with population of 
100,000 or above. ‘ 
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ANNEX 2 


Database for Estimating Components of All-India Urban Growth, 
1971-1981 and 1981-1991 


(Population in million) 


Population 1971-81* 1981-91** 
Urban population of the terminal year 157.68 212.87 
Urban population of the base year 107.83 156.42 
Absolute increase 49.86 56.45 
Base year population of towns declassified in the terminal year 0.93 0.71 
Urban population of the base year exclusive of the population of declassified towns 106.90 15571 
Population of new towns 10.29 10.61 
Net population of new towns after deducting the base year population of declassified towns 9.36 9.90 
Average annual rate of natural increase of urban population per thousand persons 19.3 135 


Notes: 1. * Excluding Assam 
** Excluding Assam & Jammu and Kashmir 


2. Based on the Provisional Population Tables of the 1991 Census and Final Tables of the 1981 


Census. 


3. Jammu and Kashmir is a disputed territory, the final status of which has not yet been determined. 
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Il. TRENDS, PATTERNS AND IMPLICATIONS 
OF RURAL-TO-URBAN MIGRATION 
IN NEPAL 


Bal Kumar KC * 


A. BACKGROUND 


One of the serious population problems 
emerging during the last decade is the migration 
of people from rural-to-urban areas. Most metro- 
politan and large cities in developing countries 
have experienced a heavy migration of people 
from rural areas, which warrants national strategic 
planning to manage, to reduce or to reverse the 
trends. 


Rural-to-urban migration takes place in so- 
cieties in transition from agricultural to urban and 
industrial economies. Such migration encourages 
qualified workers to move from rural villages to 
urban areas and their periphery. Often those left 
at home get trapped in a vicious circle of poverty 
and rural underdevelopment. Rural areas thus 
continue to lag behind in spite of heavy invest- 
ment in rural development efforts. 


Despite the attempt to gain knowledge of 
such important aspects of migration, rural-to-urban 
migration has not been monitored by many 
governments. National statistical organizations do 
not attach much importance to collecting census 
or survey data to capture the magnitude, nature, 
causes and consequences of rural-to-urban migra- 
tion. Because of an overwhelming pattern of 
migration being rural-to-rural in the past, rural-to- 
urban migration was relatively neglected. As the 
rural resources of land and forest are exhausted, 
resulting in more and more landless people, rural- 
to-urban migration is the only way out for people 


* Head, Central Department of Population Studies, 
Tribbuvan University, Kathmandu. Prepared with the 
assistance of Dr. PL. Joshi, especially for urban popu- 
lation projections, and Mr. B.D. Dangol, especially for 
1986/1987 DSS survey data. 


looking for better employment opportunities. 
Rural areas thus get trapped in underdevelopment 
because of loosing able persons to towns and 
cities. 


Decennial censuses do not necessarily col- 
lect migration statistics in a comparative way for 
various migration characteristics. Further, compa- 
rability is lost due to constant changes in spatial 
boundaries. While fertility and mortality studies 
are conducted periodically with virtually no effect 
from spatial apportionment, the very definition of 
migration changes with change in spatial extent. 
Thus comparability is affected by change in space 
and in duration of residence. Fullest analysis of 
available census and survey data on migration is 
thus imperative. The objectives of the present 
study are to analyze the trends, patterns, and 
implications of rural-to-urban migration. 


For this purpose, relatively adequate data 
exist in Nepalese censuses. With regard to the 
implications of emerging gender patterns of rural- 
to-urban migration, the main impediment is that, 
in spite of increasing female migration in most 
developing countries, census information on their 
age, marital status, education, skill level, employ- 
ment, income, patterns of remittances and the way 
females adapt to the urban way of life are often 
not tabulated (ESCAP, 1994a). Census tables often 
do not present the labour force participation of 
females in urban areas. Also, the issues related to 
the trafficking of women, low wages and harass- 
ment at work can be discussed only subjectively 
(Thapa, 1989). 


In light of the issues raised here, this paper 
will present the situation of Nepal as a_back- 
ground to the study; review existing literature, 
both theoretical and empirical, especially of Nepal; 
discuss methodological issues and analyze and 
interpret relevant data on the topic under study. 
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B. THE CASE OF NEPAL 


Nepal is an independent country situated on 
the southern slopes of the mid-Himalayas. At the 
1991 census, it had a population of 18.5 million in 
an area of 147,181 square kilometres. Stretching 
over a length of 885 kilometres (east-west) and a 
width of 145 to 241 kilometres (north-south), the 
country is divided into three elevation zones: 
mountain, hill and tarai. The mountain zone has 
a rugged topography ranging in altitude from 
4,877 metres to 8,848 metres above sea level. It 
has sparse human habitation and no urban 
centres. The hill zone contains the convergence of 
traditional Nepalese civilization, where three pro- 
minent towns: Kathmandu (the Capital), Lalitpur, 
and Bhaktapur are located. Towns in other hill 
areas are also emerging. The plain, called tarai 
locally, is a fertile tropical lowlands and_ has 
many towns of different sizes because of its flat 
land and accessibility to northern India. Sand- 
wiched between China in the north and India in 
the east, south, and west, the country is a transi- 
tion zone between the densely populated Gangetic 
plain of India and the sparsely populated Tibetan 
autonomous region of China. 


Nepal experienced one of the highest 
annual population growth rates in South Asia (2.66 
per cent) during the 1971-1981 period. The 
growth rate was 2.08 per cent during the period 
1981-1991, but it is by no means low compared 
with the growth rates of other south Asian 
countries and much higher than that of many 
Asian countries. Increase in the absolute number 
of people during the last two decades remained 
virtually the same. With a high birth rate of 41.6 
per 1,000 people, a declining death rate of 13.3 
per 1,000 (CBS, 1994a), and declining infant and 
child mortality rates because of expanding health 
services, the natural growth rate of population is 
still high. Internal migration has been redistribut- 
ing population from the mountain and hill regions 
to the tarai, predominantly rural-to-rural (over 80 
per cent). Available statistics do not allow for a 
definitive figure for negative or positive interna- 
tional migration volume but some indications are 
that Nepal has positive net immigration. 


Besides international migration, there is a 
recent tendency of people moving from rural to 
urban areas of the country. Dominance of rural- 
to-rural migration is natural in a country where 90 
per cent of the total population lives in villages. 
But from a mere 2.9 per cent level of urban 
population in the 1950s, the urban population has 
gone up to almost 10 per cent. From a mere 
10 urban centres with a combined population of 
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only 238,275 in 1952/54, the urban population 
increased to 336,222 or 3.6 per cent of the total in 
1961 with the addition of 6 towns. The 1971 
census recorded a total urban population of 
461,938, or 4.0 per cent of the total population, by 
reclassifying five new urban centres and declassify- 
ing five that had been included in the 1961 cen- 
sus. The 1981 census added seven more urban 
centres and reached a total urban population of 
956,721, or 6.4 per cent of the total population. 
By 1991, Nepal had 33 urban centres, 10 urban 
centres were designated after 1981, six in 1983 
and four in 1987. Immediately after the 1991 
census, three more centres were added. The total 
urban population as recorded in the 1991 census 
stands at 1,695,719, or 9.1 per cent of the total 
population. With the addition of three more 
towns, the combined urban population as of 1992 
stands at 1,759,904, or 9.5 per cent of the total 
population. 


Urban population growth in Nepal is condi- 
tioned by reclassification and amalgamation of ru- 
ral areas. Most urban centres, except Kathmandu 
valley towns and some large tarai towns, are rural 
in character. The dichotomy between urban and 
rural in many urban centres is vague. In this 
situation, once considered rural-to-rural migration 
would constitute either intra-urban, urban-to-urban 
or even rural-to-urban migration. 


C. REVIEW OF MIGRATION 
STUDIES 


Most migration studies focus on collecting 
and analyzing data either for model building or 
for scientific explanation of determinants of both 
internal and international migration over time and 
space. Ravenstein’s “Laws of Migration” (1885, 
1989) was the earliest attempt to create axioms 
upon which to search for explanation of migra- 
tion phenomena. Many research studies primarily 
focus on migrant characteristics, types, causes and 
consequences of migration; migrant behaviour and 
migration decision making (Bogue, 1959; Goldstein 
and Goldstein, 1981). Most migration studies 
attempt to prove migration occurs from a desire to 
convert poverty into relative prosperity by moving 
either from one rural to another rural area, from a 
rural to an urban area or from a small urban area 
to a larger one. In an agrarian society, migration 
occurs either from rural to urban areas or from 
labour surplus to both surplus and deficit areas. 
Interpretation of census data and statistics from 
periodic surveys become the basis of most 
migration studies. 


On the other hand, divorced from the pain 
of incomparable, inconsistent and very often 
inadequate census data, many scholars of an 
anthropological tradition like to deal with the 
socio-cultural components of migration in smaller 
communities. This approach has been relatively 
successful in understanding migrant behaviour and 
the process of social cohesion or disintegration 
arising out of local tradition and culture versus 
perceived economic opportunities elsewhere but 
fails to generalize to the wider population. 


Many forces of migration propounded by 
Ravenstein and later expanded by Lee (1966) are 
still valid for developing countries, particularly 
with respect to pull and push hypotheses. Search 
for explanation of migration was also attempted 
through spatial and human interaction models 
(Zipf, 1946; Anderson, 1955; Stouffer, 1960).  Mi- 
gration as a demographic process with respect to 
age and sex selectivity, volume, direction, distance, 
and assessment of demographic impact on origin 
and destination has claimed wide acceptance 
among scholars (Lee, 1966; United Nations, 1974; 
Zelinsky, 1971). Another type of migration study 
deals with social dimensions (Managalam and 
Schwarzweller, 1968) and migration decision 
making while leaving the origin and choosing a 
specific destination through an assessment of 
residential relocation and socio-economic and 
demographic consequences in the origin and des- 
tination. Migration and economic growth in both 
origin and destination are examined with respect 
to labour force structure and income level of 
sending areas creating inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of regional income (Tachi, 1964). Explanation 
of such income inequalities is sought through 
migration differentials with respect to age and sex, 
literacy, labour force, and income levels (Bogue, 
1959). Still another type of study looks for 
explanatory variables of migration, such as urbani- 
zation, income, distance, employment, education, 
farm size, land holding, and population size 
(Rogers, 1967; Adams, 1969; Greenwood, 1972; 
Conway et al., 1982; KC, 1985). 


There have been many attempts to examine 
trends, patterns, and implication of rural-to-urban 
migration since Mabogunje (1970) attempted to 
relate this stream of migration with a general 
systems theory. The contribution in this area, 
however, is minimal. Exodus of rural people to 
urban areas in developing countries has been 
evident but, unfortunately, very little information 
on rural-to-urban migrants exists in survey and 
census volumes. Who are these urban migrants? 
Where is their origin? What part of town do they 


live in and in which sectors of the urban economy 
do they work? What are the causes and conse- 
quences of their coming to town are unanswered 
questions. Unless a separate research survey can 
incorporate these questions and attempt to identify 
various types of moves (seasonal, circulatory, com- 
muting, return, stepwise, semi-permanent and 
permanent) and the volume of remittances, it is 
difficult to examine the relationship between 
demographic and socio-economic causes and con- 
sequences of urban migration and the process of 
urban growth and urbanization in developing 
countries (Goldstein and Goldstein, 1981). 


Few migration studies definitively and objec- 
tively answer why people actually move from 
origin to destination. One reason is that most 
migrants themselves do not seem to know why 
they actually moved. A single reason for moving 
cannot be ascertained. Push and pull factors may 
be definitively related to a very few individuals 
and the decision to migrate cannot be explained 
in all situations only by push and pull factors. It 
is difficult to determine whether a migrant has 
actually moved because of either pull or push 
factors. Although economic benefit has been 
considered as the most important factor for migra- 
tion (Rogers, 1967; Adams, 1969; Greenwood, 
1972), the perceived economic benefit at the desti- 
nation may be a superficial mental construct rather 
than objectivity (Todaro, 1976). The cost of 
adjusting to a new environment, especially where 
rural-to-urban migration is involved, has been a 
neglected area. A general theory of migration, 
thus, is difficult to establish. Because of the lack 
of a integrative approach to deal with migration 
phenomena from various social science disciplines, 
Goldscheider (1969) remarked: 


An examination of migration literature 
reveals a plethora of descriptive research of 
varying quality, major research omissions 
and elemental relationships neglected, con- 
tradictory findings which have been ex- 
plained and unexplained and a general lack 
of cumulative research (as well as negligence 
on the part of the various government 
and census agencies to take the matter of 
population redistribution seriously enough) 
(Goldscheider, 1969). 


The major argument is that “the major 
population issue of concern in the Asian and Pa- 
cific region in the 1990s is not going to be fertility 
but population movement” (Skeldon, 1992:4) and 
of course international migration. Hugo (1992) 
pointed out that the diversity and complexity of 
population movements betwéen rural and urban 
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areas and their implications for development have 
not yet been fully understood. There is a need to 
revise our traditional views about the process of 
rural-urban migration in the light of new statistical 
materials (Bose, 1992:21). 


1. Migration studies 
in Nepal 


Of the three demographic processes: _ birth, 
death, and migration, the latter remains the least 
understood and researched area in Nepal. But 
some of Nepal’s social, economic, and political 
problems are intricately woven with both the 
pattern and magnitude of internal and international 
migration. 


Migration data from both surveys and cen- 
suses have been collected in Nepal since the first 
acceptable modern census of 1952/54. Informa- 
tion on causes and consequences of either internal 
or international migration at both macro and micro 
level is severely lacking. Many studies rely on 
migration data collected from a few villages or a 
few districts, but they do not capture the totality of 
the migration situation in Nepal. One attempt has 
been made in the direction of interpreting regional 
patterns of migration by using census data 
(Gurung, 1989). Because of lack of information in 
various censuses, such a study cannot capture the 
trends and patterns of all streams of migration. 


Migration studies in Nepal rely heavily on 
census data, surveys and secondary sources of 
information. Some exceptions are anthropological 
studies of a small community (McDougal, 1986; 
MacFarlane, 1976; Dahal, 1983; Fricke, 1986). The 
National Commission on Population (NCP) in 1984 
listed 12 studies that dealt with migration in Nepal. 
The topics of such studies ranged from political 
implications of migration (Weiner, 1973) to popu- 
lation mobility before 1961 (Kansakar, 1974). <A 
majority of the studies focused on resettlement 
projects and conclude that shortage of land and 
unemployment were the main push factors in the 
mountains and hills and that land availability and 
employment were the main pull factors of the 
tardi. 


The first attempt to integrate data on inter- 
regional migration up to 1971 was made by New 
Era (1981) and was later officially published by 
NCP (1984). Although by no means analytical for 
lack of comparable data, it initiated interest in 
migration research in Nepal. The second compre- 
hensive study was conducted by Conway et al. in 
1981. That study calculated a crude index of 
net migration rates between 1961 and 1971 and 
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established relationships between the net migration 
rates and agricultural income, resettlement pro- 
jects, investment in irrigation, industry and urba- 
nization. That study also carried out household 
surveys in two tarai districts based on the house- 
hold listing prepared by the Malaria Eradication 
Office. Two major origin districts, Syangja and 
Lamjung, were also identified from the destination 
districts and subsequently surveyed. The major 
conclusions were: literacy and age appeared to 
be important migration determinants and that the 
decision to migrate out of the hills was influenced 
more by the migrant’s inability to maintain a satis- 
factory life in the origin than by his knowledge of 
opportunity in the destination. Social factors such 
as family and friends in the origin were more 
important for migration decision making than 
factors in the destination. Many migrants acquired 
larger amounts of land in the destination districts 
of the tarai with successive improvements in their 
household situation. Long distance moves were as 
prominent as short distance moves. The study 
primarily focussed on rural-to-rural migration by 
purposively selecting districts undergoing resettle- 
ment projects and with a malaria eradication 
programme sponsored by the Government. The 
conclusion should thus be taken cautiously (KC, 
1985). That was, however, the first attempt to 
collect rural-to-rural migration data from both 
origin and destination. 


As of early 1983, the Government conducted 
a more comprehensive migration survey in 10 
tarai districts with urban centres and in three 
towns of the Kathmandu Valley between February 
and April (Gurung et al, 1983). That study 
administered a questionnaire interview to 5,051 
household heads in ten tarai districts and 2,411 
household heads in three towns of Kathmandu 
Valley. The survey report included information on 
the nature, volume, causes, and consequences of 
migration. Although that was the first migration 
survey separately conducted in the country, many 
of the determinants of migration in both origin 
and destination were not examined adequately. 
One of the intentions of the survey was to 
document adequately the volume of internal and 
international migrantion, so that the Government 
could devise policies to regulate and even restrict 
it. Some of the conclusions of the study interest- 
ingly differed from the conclusions of the study by 
Conway et al. in 1981, particularly concerning the 
importance of pull and push factors. Even though 
the study sponsored by NCP in 1983 did not 
include an origin district, it revealed that pull 
factors in the tarai were more important than 
the push factors in the hills. The study presented 
information on the magnitude and patterns of 
rural-to-rural and rural-to-urban migration. 


The Central Bureau of Statistics (CBS) 
published census data in mid-1984. It took 4 
much longer time to process migration data to be 
suitable for interpretation. CBS did not publish 
data on rural-to-urban migration. An unpublished 
printout was later available through the publication 
of a monograph on Urbanization in Nepal by 
Sharma (1989). While Gurung’s monograph on 
Regional Patterns of Migration in Nepal (Gurung, 
1989) was based on all available census data 
dealing with internal and international migration, 
Sharma’s study on urbanization was based on 
available census data. A_ parallel study incor- 
porating most migration data from the 1952/54 
to the 1981 census, as well as the relevant 
migration data generated from the 1983 survey of 
the tarai districts, was prepared by KC (1991). A 
synthesis of all of these studies (Gurung, 1989; 
Sharma, 1989; and KC, 1991) was incorporated 
in an ESCAP publication (KC et al, 1991). Two 
other case studies on in-migration to Kathmandu 
(Thapa and Tiwari, 1977) and intra-urban move- 
ment in Kathmandu (Shrestha et al, 1984) are 
noteworthy for examining patterns of urban migra- 
tion. 


The Central Bureau of Statistics (CBS) 
carried out a Demographic Sample Survey (DSS, 
1986/87) covering an observation period of 12 
months from spring 1986 to spring 1987 (CBS, 
1987b). That was a multi-stage survey based on 
a national probability sample of 129 identifiable 
compact clusters (81 rural and 48 urban) selected 
from 35 districts (14 from the tarai, 18 from the 
hills, and 3 from the mountains) out of a total of 
75 districts. The urban sample was selected from 
14 towns out of 23 existing in 1981. Three wards 
each from 13 towns and 9 wards from Kathmandu 
resulted in the selection of 48 wards from urban 
areas. Altogether 8,640 households were selected. 
The rural sample consisted of 6,126 households 
and the urban sample consisted of 2,514 house- 
holds. That survey collected probably the most 
comprehensive data on rural-to-urban migration in 
Nepal (CBS, 1988). Unfortunately, the data tabu- 
lated neither were analyzed nor presented in a 
format suitable for analyzing different migration 
streams by town. 


Studies explicitly focussed on analyzing the 
trends, patterns and implication of rural-to-urban 
migration in Nepal do not exist. An introductory 
attempt was made by KC (1994) in a paper for an 
Expert Group Meeting in Bangkok in November 
1992. Census data on rural-to-urban migration 
before the 1971 census do not exist, primarily be- 
cause the urban population in the country before 
then was only 322,000. If Kathmandu Valley as a 


whole were to be considered urban or semi-urban, 
some indication of rural-to-urban migration could 
be discernible. 


The 1952/54 census figure of 238,257 
persons residing in the 10 urban centres in the 
country is only half of the total urban population 
of Kathmandu and Bhaktapur in 1991. From a 
mere 2.9 per cent urban population in 10 urban 
centres in 1952/54, urbanization increased to 9.1 
per cent urban population in 33 urban centres in 
1991. There has been a steady increase in the 
volume of tural-to-urban migration since 1971. 
But the level of information varies and makes it 
difficult to trace trends of rural-to-urban migration 
in Nepal. 


2. Effect of rural-to-urban 
migration 


Though Nepal has the lowest rate of urba- 
nization among the South Asian Association for 
Regional Cooperation (SAARC) countries, except 
for Bhutan, the number of people living in urban 
centres has almost quadrupled, growing from 0.46 
million to 1.7 million in the 30 years since 1961. 
Much of this growth is attributed to high annual 
growth rates in large tarai and Kathmandu Valley 
towns. The proportion of population living in 
urban centres grew from 4 per cent in 1961 to 9.2 
per cent in 1991. Thirty years ago, one person in 
25 lived in an urban area. In 1991, nearly one 
person in 10 was an urban dweller. 


The enormous pressure for shelter and 
services has rapidly frayed the urban fabric, espe- 
cially in the Kathmandu Valley. Today, the Kath- 
mandu Valley municipalities (Kathmandu, Lalitpur 
and Bhaktapur) are facing several challenges to 
maintain their infrastructure, employment and sani- 
tation properly. Proliferation of slums is rapid 
outside and inside the ring-road; public transport 
is overcrowded and overused, as are roads, 
public latrines and public spots; the water supply 
system is fragile, allowing sewerage to seep into 
drinking water and spreading infectious diseases 
(KC, 1994: 42). Around 60 per cent of the 
water distributed in Kathmandu is lost through 
leakage and polluted water enters the distribu- 
tion system. Less than 50 per cent of the popula- 
tion living in urban areas have drainage, solid 
waste disposal and sanitation facilities (KC, et al., 
1991: 203-204). Water supply is not adequate 
and not safe. Water supply in most of the towns 
is for a few hours per day and it varies with the 
season. | 
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3. The effect on labour 
force and income 


In the last decade, the capital city has 
increasingly become the major employment centre, 
especially for teenagers and youths working in 
carpet and garment industries, restaurants, hotels, 
retail shops, trekking centres and bus terminals. 
A survey conducted by CWIN (1993) on the situa- 
tion and problems of child labour in carpet 
industries in Kathmandu estimated that about 
300,000 total labourers were involved in these 
industries, of which almost one half were child 
labourers (below 16 years of age). Of the child 
labourers, 97 per cent were reported to be 
migrants. Another study conducted by CWIN 
(1992, 1993; Joshi, 1985) on child labour in 
Nepal revealed that out of the 34 ragpickers 
interviewed in different places in Kathmandu, 20 
were migrants and 14 were non-migrants. The 
average daily earnings were reported to be 
approximately equal to US$ 0.5. There were 250- 
300 street children in Kathmandu who came from 
the immediate countryside — Ramechhap, Trisuli, 
Dolakha, Sindhupalchowk and Dhading. About 60 
per cent of the country’s population falls below 
the poverty line, and high levels of unemployment 
and underemployment persist in rural areas. 
There is a gradual shifting of the rural poor to 
urban areas. 


4. Proliferation of slum 
areas 


In 1985, the number of squatters was 2,140 
in 7 squatter settlements; the number of squatters 
rose to 3,700 in 24 settlements in 1988, in addition 
to 1,600 homeless people in public places (Yami 
and Mikesell, 1990). The number of slums and 
squatter settlements has been increasing in urban 
areas of Nepal. It is believed that there are about 
39 squatter settlements in Kathmandu with about 
6,000 people living along the Bagmati and 
Bisnumati rivers (KC, 1994: 42). Almost 67 per 
cent of squatters were reported to be migrants 
from Nuwakot, Kavrepalanchowk, Ramechhap, 
Makawanpur, Bhaktapur, Sindhupalchok, Okhald- 
hunga and other rural areas (CEDA,1989). A study 
conducted by Budathoki (1992) revealed that 54.7 
per cent of the total squatters residing in various 
settlements were from outside the Kathmandu 
Valley, 28.5 per cent were from within Kathmandu 
city proper, 15.1 per cent were from the 
Kathmandu city periphery and the rest were from 
outside the country. Of a total of 179 households 
surveyed by Budhathoki (1992), about 9 per cent 
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had been residing in these settlements before 
1970, the proportion increased to 26 per cent 
during 1970s, and reached 64 per cent during the 


1980s. 


Biratnagar, the second largest city both in 
terms of population size and industrial develop- 
ment, has also experienced squatter problems over 
the years. Eight squatter settlements were re- 
ported in Biratnagar, with nearly unlivable housing 
conditions and lack of electricity, piped water and 
sanitation. The main urban problem in Biratnagar 
is associated with residential problems — growth of 
settlements of low income people, especially 
squatters. Because of the rich hinterland, a heavy 
exodus from the hills and from the Indian state of 
Bihar has led to a high level of urbanization in 
Biratnagar. 


Pokhara, the second most important city in 
the hills, is growing rapidly. Among the 36 urban 
centres, it had the highest annual population 
growth rate (7.41 per cent) during the last decade. 
The development and extension of squatter settle- 
ments in Pokhara is associated with the develop- 
ment of new institutions such as government 
offices, a hospital, educational institutions, airports 
and labour-oriented working places. Unlike the 
nature of development of squatter setthements in 
Kathmandu city, only barren land has been occu- 
pied by the squatters in Pokhara. In Kathmandu, 
squatter settlements are mainly located along the 
river banks and are likely to be flooded in the 
rainy reason. 


Of the 150 squatter households surveyed by 
Kansakar (1988) in Pokhara, 46 per cent were 
from rural areas of Syangja, Parbat, Mustang, Kavre 
etc., 34 per cent were from the rural areas of 
Kaski district and 24 per cent were from within 
the core areas of Pokhara city. 


The lack of sewerage facilities, piped water, 
and private and public latrines in these settlements 
has a serious impact on not only the squatters’ 
health and economy but also on the city inha- 
bitants surrounded by them. 


5. Impact on status of 
women 


Migration from rural to urban areas by 
gender is changing over time. For instance, there 
were 11 urban centres with sex ratios of 115-130, 
14 with ratios of 105-115, 4 with ratios of 100-105 
and 1 with a sex ratio less than 100 in 1981. In 
1991, 10 urban centres had shifted from sex 
ratios of 115-130 to 105-115. The preponderance 


of males in urban areas reflects an early stage 
of urbanization in Nepal in which movement 


of people from rural to urban areas is mostly 
male. 


A survey conducted by CWIN (1992) on 
child labourers in Nepal indicated that out of a 
total of child labourers of about 150,000, females 
constituted 38 per cent. The highest number of 
workers were from the Tamang community (47 
per cent). Female headed household are also 
increasing in squatter settlements (Shrestha and 
Kaltenborn Lunde, 1990). 


Except for a few women involved in white 
collar jobs, the majority of migrant rural women 
works as labourers in the non-agricultural sector. 
Wool-spinning, carpet-weaving and knitting are 
the major employment sectors for rural migrant 
women in urban areas, especially in the 
Kathmandu Valley. Textiles is another sector with 
a high concentration of female workers. In both 
sectors women are paid low wages. ‘These 
women face insecurity, sex abuse and adverse 
effects on their health in the long term. According 
to a UNICEF (1992) report, women’s employment, 
particularly of migrant women, is inversely related 
to mechanization and size of investment in the 
industrial establishment. 


Female education and female enrolment 
levels are still poor in the country. In urban areas 
gross enrolment levels for boys and girls in 
primary school are 101 and 81 per cent, respec- 
tively. In the 179 households surveyed by 
Budathoki (1992), he found that 21 per cent of the 
people were literate. The lack of education is not 
only a question of the low social status these 
people have, it is also question of money. No 
studies exist on their well-being in urban areas 
relative to their place of origin. 


D. RANGE OF AVAILABLE 
DATA 


1. Censuses 


The first modern census, taken in 1952/54, 
provides information on inter-regional migration 
by mountain/hills, tarai, and Kathmandu Valley; 
in-migration from other regions to Kathmandu 
Valley; total net migration by region; and urban 
population of each of the 10 designated urban 
localities. Data on rural-to-urban migration do not 
exist in this census. The 1961 census also did not 
provide data on rural-to-urban migration. All of 


the information contained in the 1952/54 census 
are also available in 1961. In addition, the urban 
population of 16 localities and by broad region is 
available. 


The 1971 census recorded for the first time 
data on urban migrants. Two levels of data are 
available: (1) inter-regional and urban migrants by 
mountain/hills, Kathmandu Valley and tarai and 
(2) the volume of urban migrants from different 
geographical regions to each of the 16 urban 
localities existing in 1971. 


Relatively comparable data for 1971, 1981, 
and 1991 on population, the proportion in urban 
and rural areas and growth rates are available. 
The 1981 census did not publish data on urban 
migrants but an unpublished printout is available 
from the Central Bureau of Statistics. The data 
contained intra- and inter-regional migration flows 
by 15 census regions with net in- and out- 
migration for each region and by mountains, hills 
and tarai. The volume of intra- and inter-regional 
migration by duration of stay, reason for migra- 
tion, broad age group and duration of stay by 
5-year interval by sex and by type of migration are 
also available. 


The 1991 census includes an age-sex distri- 
bution of lifetime migrants to rural areas; an age- 
sex distribution of lifetime migrants to urban areas; 
and distributions of population by 5-year age 
group and sex for rural-to-rural, rural-to-urban, 
urban-to-rural, and urban-to-urban migrants. 


In addition to the census information on 
migration in general and urban migration in 
particular, the following data are available regard- 
ing international migration. 


(a) Volume and source of absentee popu- 
lation abroad by major geographical 
region is available from the 1961 
census. Absentee population is also 
recorded by age, sex and reason for 
being abroad in 1981. Information on 
the volume of emigration is available 
only from the 1952/54 and 1961 
censuses and the 1986/87 Demographic 
Sample Survey. 


(b) Data on foreign born population by 
country of birth and the population of 
foreign citizens living in Nepal are 
available from the censuses 1961 to 


1991. 


(c) Reasons for internal and international 
migration by sex are available from the 
1981 census. 
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2. Surveys 


In 1983, National Commission on Population 
conducted a household survey in 10 tarai districts 
with 11 urban centres and in three towns of 
Kathmandu Valley. Some pertinent information on 
urban migration can be utilized to give a picture 
of the extent of urban migration within the valley 
and in the tarai urban areas. The following 
information is available from that survey. 


(a) Characteristics of footloose migrants in 
22 urban localities (11 designated and 
11 undesignated) as well as the nature 
and characteristics of commuter mi- 
grants from both sides of the Nepal- 
India border. The total sample size of 
footloose migrants was 2,000 and that 
of commuter migrants was 2,448. 
Footloose migrants were purposively 
selected on the basis of representing 
various occupational categories. Com- 
muter migrants were selected randomly 
at every three-hour interval for 7 days. 


(b) Out of a total household sample of 
5,621 persons who responded to the 
questions, 61.5 per cent constituted 
non- and long-term migrants, 31.5 per 
cent were in-migrants and 6.9 per cent 
immigrants. Of all these three catego- 
ries, 39.6 per cent lived in urban areas 
and 60.4 per cent in rural areas. 
Among the in-migrant population, 42.0 
per cent lived in urban areas. 


(c) Characteristics of in-migrants in the 
1983 survey were reported by previous 
place of residence other than the place 
of birth for both rural and urban mi- 
grants; duration of stay of in-migrants 
at the current place by rural/urban resi- 
dence; age and sex structure of popu- 
lation in sample households in tarai by 
rural/urban residence and by migration 
Status; previous occupation of rural and 
urban migrants and present source of 
income by duration of stay; and citi- 
zenship by rural/urban_ residence. 


3. Demographic sample 
survey of 1986/87 


This survey is probably the best source for 
examining all streams of migration in Nepal. 
From a total national sample of 8,640 households, 
the urban sample consisted of 2,514 households, 
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with 1,200 households in urban hills and 1,314 in 
the urban tarai. The total sample consisted of 
35,101 rural and 14,412 urban residents. Some 
relevant tables that can be used for this study are 


as follows: 


(a) Lifetime migrants as per cent of native 
born population by area and sex; 


(b) Percentage distribution of lifetime mi- 
grants in rural/urban areas by four 
migration streams; 


(c) Duration of residence of migrants in 
urban areas; 


(d) Age- and sex-specific migration rates for 
urban areas; and 


(e) Marital status of rural/urban migrants 10 
years and above and migration rate. 


(f) Other information on rural/urban mi- 
grants by literacy level, migration 
status, occupation, reasons for migra- 
tion, 10-year age group and sex in 
both rural and urban areas is also 
available. Information, similar to that 
for urban and rural internal migrants, is 
also available for immigrants. Also 
tabulated by the DSS were distributions 
of migrants by age at first move, by 
rural/urban residence and by duration 
of stay in rural and urban areas. 


4. Estimation of net urban 
migration 


Various population projections have been 
made based on 1981 census data and with dif- 
ferent assumptions for fertility and mortality in 
succeeding years (KC., et al, 1991: 157-160). 
Population projections for five groups of urban 
areas were also carried out in 1991. Those 
projections still seem valid considering that the 
estimate of the total fertility rate equalled 5.63 and 
the life expectancy equalled 56.1 years for urban 
areas in 1981. That projection extended up to 
2011. 


The estimation of net migration for succes- 
sive periods was carried out based on the expecta- 
tion of life at birth by sex using Coale-Demeny 
regional model life tables (United Nations, 
1967:81). For each level, ten-year survivorship 
probabilities were obtained. The population 
projected to 1981 based on these probabilities was 
obtained for each age-sex group and compared 
with the enumerated population of 1981. The 


number of in-migrants and out-migrants was deter- 
mined on the basis of positive or negative values 
by subtracting the projected population from the 
enumerated population. For the age groups 0-4 
and 5-9 years, the child-woman ratio method was 
used (Shryock and Seigel, 1980:632). One and 
one half times the number of migrants estimated 
for 1971-1981 was used for estimating net-migra- 
tion for the succeeding period. This estimate can 
be used to supplement urban migration data from 
the 1991 census. Likewise, projections of the 
labour force by economically active and inactive, 
agricultural and non-agricultural population, and 
rural and urban areas were also made and can be 
used effectively in this study (KC., et al., 1991: 
161). A new projection of net migration to urban 
areas is also attempted in the present study, based 
on the estimation of various demographic para- 
meters according to the 1981 and 1991 censuses. 


By combining relevant information from the 
censuses of 1971, 1981 and 1991 on _ urban 
migrants, supplemented by data obtained from the 
1983 migration survey in the tarai and _ the 
Kathmandu Valley from the 1986/87 demographic 
sample survey and from various case studies, a 
clear picture of trends, pattern and implications of 
urban migration emerges within the general frame- 
work of data on inter-regional migration, immigra- 
tion and emigration, by rural and urban areas in 
Nepal. 


5. Status of data available for 
the study of rural-urban 
migration in Nepal 


a. In the 1981 census, raw data pertaining 
to the study of migration were collected 
and entered in the computer during 
data processing, but the tables related 
to rural-urban migration were not pro- 
cessed (KC, et al., 1991). However, 
unpublished data on rural-to-urban 
migrants are available for this study. 
The age-sex distribution of these 
migrants can be used to obtain the total 
volume of the migrants remaining in 
urban areas in 1991 by the survivorship 
ratio method. 


b. Demographic Sample Survey 1986/87. 
The DSS was designed particularly for 
the study of migration status and 
mortality in Nepal in 1986/87. Four 
streams of migrants, rural-to-rural, rural- 
to-urban, urban-to-urban, and urban-to- 
rural, were identified in the survey. 


Tables reflecting important social, eco- 
nomic and demographic parameters are 
also available from the DSS. 


c. 1991 Census. The 1991 census is the 
latest census conducted in Nepal. The 
questionnaire collected information on 
(i) place of birth by rural/urban; (ii) 
place of enumeration; and (iii) the 
place of settkement one year ago by 
rural/urban if one’s district of settlement 
was different from the present district of 
enumeration. Two main tables on life- 
time migrants to rural and to urban 
areas by their social, economic and 
demographic characteristics can also be 
generated. Net migration to each urban 
area during the intercensal period can 
be obtained by the natural growth rate 
method. 


E. DATA SOURCES AND 
METHODOLOGY 


1. Definition of 
migrants and quality of 
migration data 


The 1952/54 census defined migrants as 
being absent from home for more than six months 
but did not include a question on place of birth. 
That census did not record rural-to-urban migra- 
tion volume but included 10 urban centres with a 
combined population of 238,275 persons. The 
three towns of Kathmandu Valley — Kathmandu, 
Lalitpur, and Bhaktapur — had an urban population 
of 181,082, or 76 per cent of the total urban popu- 
lation. As two other towns in the valley were also 
classified as urban at that time, the total urban 
population of the valley was 83 per cent. The 
total absentee population, absent for more than 6 
months, was 216,853 persons. The internal life- 
time migrants constituted only 8.64 per cent and 
almost 92 per cent were abroad. Kathmandu 
Valley had a total population of 410,995 persons, 
out of which 48 per cent was in three towns. Net 
urban migration in 1952/54 was 6,218 persons and 
only 1,460 persons went out of the valley. This 
net migration constituted 6 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Kathmandu City because it was unlikely 
that people had migrated to other towns of the 
valley rather than the capital city itself. 


The 1961 census provided data on place of 
birth, absentee population, foreign born popula- 
tion and foreign citizens at the district and regional 
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levels. The 1971 census did not include questions 
on duration of residence at the place of enumera- 
tion and excluded the question on absentee popu- 
lation. It, however, tabulated data on birth place 
at both district and regional levels as well as the 
foreign born and foreign citizen population at the 
district level. Rural-to-urban migration data were 
available from regions to individual urban centres. 


The 1981 census defined lifetime migrants 
as those enumerated in a place different from the 
place of birth and recorded absentee population, 
foreign born population, and foreign citizens. 
Regional level data were provided on place of 
birth, duration of stay, absentee population, and 
reasons for migration for both internal and inter- 
national migration. The CBS did not publish data 
on rural-urban migration. An unpublished printout 
on inter-regional urban migrants is, however, avail- 
able (Sharma, 1989; KC et al., 1991). 


2. Problem of comparability 
over time and space 


Generating migration statistics in Nepal has 
been more difficult than in other countries. <A 
problem in analyzing data on either migration or 
other components of population dynamics in 
Nepal is the frequent changes in the boundaries of 
urban, regional and census regions. In the 1952/ 
54 census the eastern half of the country was 
enumerated in 1952 and the western half in 1954. 
The census regions were: 


Eastern Hill, 

Eastern Inner Tarai, 
Eastern Tarai, 
Kathmandu Valley, 
Western Hill, 

Central Inner Tarai, 
Western Inner Tarai, 
Western Tarai, and 
Far-Western Tarai. 


Mw SS Se a he 


The 1952/54 and the 1961 censuses both 
had 55 districts. In 1961, one more region was 
created by splitting regions into western hill and 
far western hill. Both these censuses, however, 
included the natural divisions of hills, Kathmandu 
Valley, inner tarai and the tarai. Between these 
two censuses, however, the number of urban 
centres grew from 10 to 16, with an additional 
population of about 100,000 persons, in less than 
ten years. 


In the 1971 census, Nepal was divided into 
75 districts and 10 census regions. Neither the 
district boundaries nor the regional boundaries 
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were comparable with the previous two censuses. 
The name tarai was changed into plains. A 
separate mountain region was created out of the 
previous hill region. One western inner (arai 
district, Dang, was included in the far-western 
plains and Chitwan district of central inner tarai 
was included in the central plains. Among the 
inner tarai districts, Surkhet was included in the 
far-western hills; Makwanpur and Sindhuli in the 
central hills; and Udayapur in the eastern hills. 
Kathmandu Valley was also included within 
the central hills. The 10 census regions of 1971 
were divided into 12 regions in 1972. The three 
north-south elevation zones, mountains, hills and 
plains, were further sub-divided into four east-west 
sub-regions, the eastern, central, western, and far- 
western. 


The 1981 census retained 75 districts but 
district boundary changes in 1975 make it difficult 
to compare district level data between the two 
censuses. Moreover, in 1981, the far-western 
region of 1971 was divided into mid-western and 
far-western regions and the district of Dolpa was 
moved from the western region in 1971 to the 
mid-western region in 1981. The term plain was 
recoined as the tarai. Thus, the 1981 census had 
15 regions consisting of three elevation zones and 
five development regions (map 1). Except when 
data for Kathmandu Valley have been inserted 
within the central hills, it is possible to treat this 
region separately. Migration and other data for 
the inner farai region also can be analyzed 
separately. 


F. POPULATION GROWTH, 
DISTRIBUTION, AND 
DENSITY 


The population dynamics of Nepal are 
characterized by a continuing high birth rate (41.6 
per thousand), declining death rate (13.3 per thou- 
sand), high infant mortality rate (97.5 per thousand 
live births), high total fertility rate (5.6), high 
dependency ratio (87.1), and low life expectancy 
(54.3 years). Nepal has a very young population 
(43.1 per cent below 14 years of age), which will 
be of reproductive age in a few years’ time (CBS, 
1994a). 


The earliest census of Nepal (1911) 
recorded a total population of 5,638,749 (table 1). 
The total population figures of the 1920, 1930 and 
1941 censuses are neither reliable nor complete. 
Between 1941 and 1952/54, Nepal’s population 
grew at the rate of 2.28 per cent annually. 
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Table 1. Population size and growth in Nepal, 1911-1991 


Census year Total population Absolute change Growth rate 
1911 (28th May) 5 638 749 

1920 (31st August) 5 573 788 -64 961 -0.13 
1930 (Not Available) 5 532 574 -41 214 -0.07 
1941 (1st March) 6 283 649 751 075 1.16 
1952/54 (28th May) 8 256 625 1 972 976 2.28 
1961 (22nd June) 9 412 996 1°56 37) 1.64 
1971 (22nd June) 11 555 983 2 142 987 2.05 
1981 (22nd June) 15 022 839 3 466 856 2.62 
1991 (22nd June) 18 491 097 3 468 258 2.08 
Source: Department of Statistics (1957, table 2); CBS (1967), vol. III, Part 2, table 2; CBS (1975), vol. I, table 2; 


CBS (1984), vol. II, table 4; CBS (1993a), vol. I, Part ii, table 8. 


The annual rate of growth decreased to 1.64 
per cent between 1952/54 and 1961 and then 
increased again to 2.05 per cent between 1961 and 
1971. Between 1971 and 1981 the population of 
Nepal registered an annual growth rate of 2.62 per 
cent, which decreased to 2.08 per cent between 
1981 and 1991 (figure 1). Such a scenario reveals 
that Nepal’s population doubled in a period of 60 


years between 1911 and 1971. With the present 
annual growth rate, the 1991 population would 
double in 32 years. 


Between 1971 and 1981, the tarai had an 
annual growth rate of 4.07 per cent while the 
mountains/hills grew by 1.42 per cent annually 
(table 2). Between 1981 and 1991, the mountains/ 


Figure 1. Population growth rates in Nepal, 1911-1991 
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Table 2. Population and growth rate by geographic region, 1952/54-1991 


Annual growth rate 


Total population 


1952/54 


-1991 


1961- 1971- 1981- 


1952/54 


1981 1231 


1961 1971* 


1952/54 


~ Region 


1971 1981 1991 


-1961 


1.19 
2.60 
3.24 
3.14 
2.12 


1.42 
pA ¥ 
3.42 
4.07 
2.62 


1.40 0.86 
2.78 
5.61 
3.24 
2.05 


7 @i@yAlz 
1 1058379 


5) a 18507, 60279537 6 946 549 


4 945 875 


Mountain/hills 


3.66 
2.81 
Ye i 
2.08 


1.41 
0.61 
2.35 
1.64 


766 345 


1°279 081 
6 030 864 
150227839 


607 377 


459 990 
518 685 


2 903 014 


410 995 
493 936 


2 405 816 
8 256 625 


Valley 


Kath. 


1 694 424 
7 9198177 
18 491 097 


908 884 
4 012 385 
Lie) 935 


Inner tarai 


Tarai 


9 412 996 


Nepal 


(1991), table 1.4; CBS (1993a), vol. I, Part ii, table 8. 


* Adjusted according to district boundary change in 1975. 


K.C., et al. 


Source: 


hills region had an annual growth rate of 1.12 per 
cent. The growth rate for the same period was 
3.66 per cent for Kathmandu Valley, 2.81 per cent 
for the Inner tarai, and 2.72 per cent for the tarai. 


The share of population in the tarai 
increased from 35.2 per cent in 1952/54 to 46.7 
per cent in 1991 (table 3). During the same pe- 
riod, the share of highland population decreased 
from 64.8 to 53.3 per cent. This has increased 
population density in the tarai. 


The mountain region as a whole had only 
28 persons per square kilometre in 1991 (table 4). 
The hill and the tarai regions had 137 and 254 
persons per square kilometre. The mountains/hills 
experienced an 85.0 per cent increase in density 
during the period 1952/54-1991 while the tarai 
experienced a 199.0 per cent increase. The Kath- 
mandu Valley had 772 more persons per square 
kilometre in 1991 than in 1952/54. 


Population density in Nepal increased from 
56 in 1952/54 and 64 in 1961 to 79 in 1971, 102 in 
1981, and 126 persons per square kilometre in 
1991 (table 4, figure 2). 


Nepal had a total population of 18,491,097 
in 1991, with an area of 147,181 square kilometres. 
The distribution of population varies with topogra- 
phy. The mountain region of Nepal has an area 
of 51,817 square kilometres or 35.2 per cent of the 
total. It, however, contained only 7.8 per cent of 
the total population (figure 3). The hill region, 
with 41.7 per cent of the area, had 45.5 per cent 
of the total population. The tarai has 23.1 
per cent of the area but had 46.7 per cent of the 
total population. Kathmandu Valley in the hill 
region has only 0.6 per cent of the total area 
but contained 6.5 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. 


G. URBANIZATION 


Nepal’s level of urbanization is very low by 
Asian standards. In the 1991 census, Nepal’s 
urban population constituted 9.2 per cent of the 
total population. This is much lower than the 
level of urbanization in India (26 per cent). Bang- 
ladesh (17 per cent), Maldives (31 per cent), 
Pakistan (33 per cent), and Sri Lanka (22 per cent) 
(ESCAP, 1994b). 


Data on urbanization have been recorded 
since the 1952/54 census. That census did not 
define an urban area either in terms. of 
population size or other criteria but included 10 
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Table 3. Distribution of population by geographic regions, 1952/54-1991 


Census years Total population Mountains/Hills Mountains Hills Tarai 
1952/54 8 256 625 5 349 988 2 906 637 
1961 9 412 996 5-991 297 3 421 699 
1971 11.5552983 f 4750503 1 164 514 6 008 989 4 382 480 
1981 15 022 839 8 466 011 1 302 896 7162-115 6 556 828 
1991 18 491 097 9 863 019 1 443 130 8 419 889 8 628 078 
Percentage distribution 
1952/54 100.00 64.80 35.20 
1961 100.00 63.60 36.40 
1971 100.00 62.10 10.10 52.00 37.90 
1981 100.00 56.40 8.70 47.70 43.60 
1991 100.00 530 7.80 45.50 46.70 
Source: Table 2. 


Persons per square kilometre 


Source: 
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Figure 2. Population density by geographical regions, Nepal, 1952/54-1991 
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Table 4. Population density by geographic 
regions, 1952/54-1991 


A —— 


Region 1952/54 1961 1971 1981 1991 
rT a | oe. eS Se ee re 
Mountains/Hills 47 53 64 75 87 
Mountains 22 25 28 
Hills | 99 117 137 
Tarai 85 101 128 193 254 
Nepal 56 64 79. 102 126 
Source: CBS (1987a:15); CBS (1993a), vol. 1, 


Part i, table 1. 


Figure 3. Population distribution by 
ecological zones, Nepal, 1971, 
1981, and 1991 
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urban localities with a total population of 238,275 
persons, or 2.9 per cent of the total population. 
The 1961 census defined urban areas as having a 
minimum population of 5,000 and included 16 
such localities with a total population of 336,222, 
or 3.6 per cent of the total population (table oh 
That census defined urban areas on the basis 


of the location of schools, colleges, government 


offices, legal courts, and marketing facilities (CBS, 


1987a:179). The nomenclature of designated 


municipality was changed to Town Panchayat 
with the introduction of the Panchayat System 
in 1961. The Town Panchayat Act of 1962 defined 
a Town Panchayat with a population size not less 
than 10,000. The 1971 census included 16 Town 
Panchayats with a population of 461,938, or 4.0 
per cent of the total population (map 2). 


In the 1971 census, the Government declas- 
sified five previous urban centres and designated 
five new ones. The minimum population size for 
a Town Panchayat was reduced to 9,000 in 1976. 
The 1981 census recorded an urban population of 
956,721, or 6.4 per cent of the total population, 
and the number of Town Panchayat increased to 
23 by incorporating 7 new localities (map 3). The 
total population of 33 towns in 1991 was 1,695,719 
(map 4). Urban population growth in Nepal was 
conditioned by including a large portion of rural 
area within the urban areas and by designating 
more urban centres. As a result, most urban areas 
in Nepal are rural in character. 


The urban population growth rate between 
1981 and 1991 was 4.37 per cent annually. The 
growth of urban population in the tarai and Inner 
tarai between 1971 and 1981 was mainly because 
of increase in the number of towns. By 1991, the 
tarai and Inner tarai had a total of 22 out of 33 
towns. Since three more towns were added in 
1992, there are now 12 towns in the Hills and 24 
in the tarai and Inner tarai. The tarai and Inner 
tarai now have over 60 per cent of the total urban 
population. 


H. VOLUME AND PATTERN 
OF INTERNAL MIGRATION, 
1952/54-1991 


1. Lifetime migration 


Nepal has been experiencing an increasing 
volume of internal migration since the control of 
endemic malaria in the tarai and Inner tarai areas 
in the early nineteen-fifties. The first modern 
census of Nepal, taken in 1952 and 1954, recorded 
216,853 persons or 2.6 per cent of the total popu- 
lation as being absent from home for more than 6 
months (table 6). 


Out of this absentee population, 18,733 
or 8.6 per cent resided within the country. The 
1961 census recorded 422,402 persons as lifetime 
migrants and 386,424 as absentee population. 
Among the absentee population, only 15.1 per 
cent were residing within the Country. 
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Table 5. Urban population and distribution in Nepal, 1952/54-1991 


1952/54 
Urban centres Population 
Kath. -Valley 196 777 
Kirtipur 7 038 
Thimi 8 657 


1. Bhaktapur 32 320 
2. Kathmandu 106 579 


3. Lalitpur 42 183 
Hill towns 17 255 
4. Banepa (4 784) 
5. Bidur 

6. Dhankuta (2 097) 
7. Dhulikhel (280) 
8. Dipayal (985) 
9. Ilam (920) 
10. Pokhara (3 295) 
11. Tansen (4 705) 
12. Birendranagar 

13. Hetauda (189) 
Tarai 68 766 
14. Bharatpur (91) 


15. Tribhuvannagar (859) 
16. Bhadrapur (1 478) 


17. Biratnagar 8 060 
18. Birgunj 10 037 
19. Butwal (2 597) 
20. Damak 

21. Dhangarhi (530) 
22. Dharan (4 486) 
23. Inaruwa 

24. Jaleswor (3 416) 
25. Janakpur 7 037 
26. Kalaiya (1 350) 
27. Lahan (1 777) 
28. Malangwa 5 551 
29. Mahendranagar 

30. Nepalganj 10 813 
31. Rajbiraj (2 376) 


32. Siddharthanagar (1 154) 
33. Taulihawa (2 856) 
Matihani (4 298) 


Total population 


Urban designated 238 275 


(Numbers) (10) 
Undesignated (44 523) 
(Numbers) (21) 
Grand total 285 798 
Source: 
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Growth rate 
1971- 1981- 
1981 1991 
3.76 4.99 
La el) 
447 5.83 
3.02 3.72 
5.61 4.30 
3.15" "1.82 
Bo. 7143.55 
414 2.10 
145 0.05 
2.96 2.43 
242 
8.17 7.14 
715° ~ 0.35 
7.74 5.05 
7.65 4.37 
6.51 3.98 
6.03 6.83 
8.65 3.43 
2.64 4.44 
7.30 3.24 

12.11 4.58 
5.67 6.73 
3.71 7.11 
8.41 4.95 
7.21 4.55 
6.83 1.19 
427 — 1.03 
8.91 451 
4.07 2.09 
a3 (3.23 
5.75 -0.35 
6.41 3.48 
3.69 3.41 
7.42 3.88 

65.89 2.38 

10.22 me 
7.28 5.72 
5.38 4.37 


ppendix; CBS (1967), vol. I, table 19; CBS (1967), vol. V, table 19; CBS 
4), vol. Ill, table 9; and CBS (1994), vol. II, urban table 1. 
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Table 6. Volume of population mobility in five censuses 
ae ee 


1952/54 % 1961 % 1971 % 1981 % 1991 % 
8 473 478 9 412 996 11 555 983 15 022 839 18 491 097 
DD ete 9 075 376 964 11218 535 97.1 14 788.800 984 18 046 302 97.6 
B) Foreign born 337 620 3.6 337 448 = 2.9 234 039 «1.6 439 = 2.4 
2. Non-migrants 8 652974 919 10711610 927 13 516 512 90.0 16 628 09 89.9 
. Lifetime migrants (inter-district) 
A) miss migrants 243 965 2.6 233 426 =: 1.6 : 
B) Inter-regional migrants 178 437-19 506 925 44 1038862 69 1418206 7.7 
4. Total absentees 216 853 2.6 386 824 4.1 590 772 (3.9 - 
A) Within the country 18 733 0.2 58 354 0.6 187 795, 18 . : 
B) Abroad 198 130 2.3 328 470 =3.5 402 977.27 658 290 3.6 
Regions 9 10 10 15 15 
Districts 55 55 75 75 75 


a a  D 


Note: Total population = Native born + Foreign born 
= Foreign born + Non-migrants + Lifetime migrants 
(in case of 1971, inter-regional migrants). 
Native born = Non-migrants + lifetime migrants (incase of 1971, inter-regional migrants). 
Lifetime migrants = Intra-regional + inter-regional migrants 
Total absentee = Within the country + abroad 
Source: Department of Statistics (1957), CBS (1967, 1975, 1984, 1993a, and 1994b). 
The volume of inter-regional migration 1981. Among the total of lifetime inter-regional 
increased from 170,137 in 1961 to 445,128 in migrants of 1,038,662 recorded in 1981, 30.3 per 
1971. The hills and the mountains together were cent originated in the mountains, 61.3 per cent in 


the origin of 96.3 per cent of all inter-regional 
migrants. The tarai absorbed 82.5 per cent of the 
total in-migrants. The mountains, the hills, and 
Kathmandu Valley experienced net losses of 
399,925 persons to the tarai. The loss from the 
hills constituted 82.5 per cent of the total gain of 
the tarai, with most going to the eastern and 
central tarai. Except for Kathmandu Valley, the 
major pattern of migration flow was from the 
immediate mountain and hill regions to their 
adjoining tarai regions. 


The census of 1981 enumerated 1,272,288 
persons as lifetime internal migrants. This consti- 
tuted 8.5 per cent of the total population of the 
country. Of these, 233,426 persons were intra- 
regional migrants. The inter-regional migration 
volume in 1981, by 15 sub-regions, was 1,038,862 
persons or 81.7 per cent of the total lifetime 
migrants. 


The 1971 and 1981 census regions are not 
comparable in extent. The increase in the number 
of regions from 10 in 1971 to 15 in 1981 would 
increase the inter-regional migration volume in 
1981 because of a reduction in the size of regions. 
The inter-zonal migration volume increased from 
445,128 persons in 1971 to 929,585 persons in 
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the hills and only 8.4 per cent in the tarai. The 
mountains received 5.2 per cent, the hills 20.4 per 
cent and the tarai 74.4 per cent of the total inter- 
regional migrants. 


In 1991, among the total lifetime inter- 
regional migrants of 1,418,206 persons, 14.2 per 
cent originated in the mountains, a decrease of 
113,689 out-migrants from the mountains over a 
decade. This decrease from the eastern mountains 
alone was 141,419 persons. Out-migrants from the 
hills increased from 636,638 (61.3 per cent) 
persons in 1981 to 1,021,039 (72.0 per cent) 
persons in 1991. Out-migrants from the western 
hills constituted 21.6 per cent of all migrants, up 
from 14.4 per cent in 1981. The mountains 
received only 2.8 per cent of total lifetime inter- 
regional migrants, the hills 18.8 per cent and the 
tarai 78.4 per cent (table 7). The net loss from 
the hills was 753,923; from the mountains it was 
161,665, with all 915,578 gained by the tarai 
(figure 4). 


In 1991 the volume of migration among the 
three zones (mountains, hills and tarai) was 
1,228,356 persons (table 8, figure 5). Among all 
interdistrict lifetime migrants, 379,273 or 36.5 per 
cent were residing in the destination for 12 years 
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Figure 4. Net inter-zonal lifetime 


Tarai 


9) 


(+915,578) 


ee tee 


migration in Nepal, 1991 


Mountains 
(-161,655) 


or more (table 9); one third had been residing in 
the place of enumeration for 1 to 5 years and 22.7 
per cent for 6-11 years. 


The economically active age group of 15 to 
59 years constituted 70.2 per cent of the total 
intra- and inter-regional migrants. The dependent 
age groups of 0-14 and 60 years and over consti- 
tuted 29.8 per cent. However, the younger age 
group alone was 22.6 per cent. Male predo- 
minance over females in mobility in all regions is 
a characteristic phenomenon of Nepalese _inter- 
regional migration. 


Source: Tables 7 & 8. 
Table 8. Inter-zonal lifetime migration in Nepal, 1991 
Destination 
Origin : ; : 
Mountains Hills Tarai Intra-zonal Inter-zonal Total Per cent Net 
out-migration migration 
Mountains (3 077) 76 503 121 826 3 077 198 329 201 406 14.2 -161 655 
Hills 32 003 (93 148) 895 888 93148 927891 1021039 720  -753 923 
Tarai 4 671 97 465 (93 625) 93 625 162 136 195 761 eR) 915 578 
Intra-zonal 5 077 93 148 93 625 189 850 
Inter-zonal 36 674 ~=6173 968 1 017 714 1 228 356 
Total in-migration 39 751 267 116 TAU 559 1 418 206 100.0 
Per cent 2.8 18.8 78.4 
Source: Table 7. 
Note: Refers to inter-regional migrants. 
Figure 5. Inter-zonal migration streams, 1981 and 1991 
BS 
No. of migrants 
1021039 _» 
HILLS 
636638 +- 
315095 PQ1409 —> 
87129 - \ Lv] 
0 si 
FLOW SCALE — \\ 
42000 561000 (om 
2200 163000 1021000 
0 25mm 
Le) a0 gag 
(a) 1981 (b) 1991 
Note: Refers to inter-regional lifetime migrants. 
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Table 9. Volume of intra- and inter-regional migration by duration of stay 
and broad age group, 1981 


ee SY 199 VEO! cores AO COR BEM me Hel AP re te law 
Duration of stay 


MARI 2 crn” I, aay 4 Broad age group 
Zone 1-5 6-11 12 years Unstated Total 0-14 15-59 60 years Total 
years years & over years years & above 
ee BT 
in-migrants 
rg CO ee ORE [iy 
1. Mountains 17 833 3 778 14 258 17 759 53 628 16 831 33, 144 3 653 53 628 
Per cent 333 7.0 26.6 33.1 100.0 31.4 61.8 6.8 100.00 
2. Hills 114 068 26 123 62 279 9 457 211 927 71 553 127 991 12 383 211 927 
Per cent 53.8 12.3 29.4 45 100.00 33.8 60.4 58 100.00 
3. Tarai 23.035 205 445 302 736 30 091 773 307 146 242 568 537 58 528 773 307 
Per cent 30.4 26.6 39.1 3.9 100.00 18.9 73.5 7.6 100.00 
Total 366 936 235 346 «= 379 273.—S «4557 307 ~Ss«1:«(038 862 ~—s« 234 626 ~=—s--729 672 -«Ss«74:564.~—Ss«d1:«038- 862 
Per cent 453 22.) 36.5 aS 100.00 22.6 70.2 ed 100.00 
out-migrants 
1. Mountains 159 765 54 319 86 430 14 581 315 095 100 406 195 109 19 580 315,059 
Per cent 50:7 bi2 27.4 46 100.00 319 61.9 6.2 100.00 
2. Hills 177 947 165 870 256 855 35 966 636 638 112 612 474 622 49 406 636 638 
Per cent 27.9. 26.1 40.3 51.6 100.00 i 74.6 78 100.00 
3. Tarai 29 224 jhe 35 988 6 760 87 129 21 610 59 941 5 578 87 128 
Per cent 35. 17.4 41.3 78 100.00 24.8 68.8 6.4 100.00 
Total 366 936 235 346 379 273 BY eT 1 038 862 234 626 729 672 74 564 1 038 862 
Per cent nhs eo) 36.5 a) 100.00 22.6 70.2 wie 100.00 
Source: CBS (1984), vol. II, table 8. 


the census was different from the place of resi- 
dence at the time of the census, by age and sex 
(table 10). The census recorded 91,109 persons 
who changed their residence in the year prior to 
the census. Males predominate slightly in all 
regions. Over 70 per cent of such migrants were 


2. Inter-regional migration 
in one year 


The 1991 census also recorded the number 
of inter-regional native born migrants whose 
place of residence one year prior to the time of 


Table 10. Percentage distribution of native born population whose place of residence 
one year ago was different from the current place of residence, 
by age and sex, Nepal, 1991 


TAO re 


Nepal Mountains Hills Tarai 

Age group Total Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
All ages 91 109 46 314 44 795 4 114 4049 26 278 25 660 15 283 14 550 
00-09 18.38 18.44 18.31 18.54 18.60 18.89 18.26 18.57 18.47 
10-19 23.89 21.08 26.79 19.81 22.92 21.84 25.80 20.28 29.93 
20-29 28.33 28.59 28.06 25.84 28.70 28.06 27.49 30.18 28.92 
30-39 14.46 16.88 11> 18.96 13.04 16.15 12.05 17.54 11.38 
40-49 on 7.99 6.49 8.60 734 7.98 6.97 7.74 5.26 
50-59 3.76 3.72 3.79 4.06 4.57 3.89 4.12 3.28 2.90 
60-69 2.47 2.06 2.90 2.58 3.14 2.22 3.28 1.54 2.03 
70+ 1.46 1.24 1.70 1.60 1.70 Lie 2.02 0.86 1.60 


—————————————————————E———_— nis 
Source: CBS (1993a), vol. I, Part ii, table 10. 
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below 30 years of age. Out of 46,314 males who 
had a different residence one year earlier, 28.59 
per cent were in the age group 20-29 years, with 
21.08 per cent in the age group 10-19 years and 
18.44 per cent in the age group 0-9 years. Among 
the males 50 per cent were ages 10-29 years while 
among the females 55 per cent were. Fifty to 
sixty per cent of the migrants were ages 10-29 in 
all three regions. The proportion of one-year 
migrants consistently increased up to the age 
group 20-29 in all regions. More than 80 per 
cent of all migrants were below 40 years of age. 
Above age 40 recent migration decreased consist- 
ently. Migration of school-going children and of 
the economically active age groups (below 40 
years) appears tobe the predominant feature of 
Nepalese migration. When duration of stay for a 
longer period was tabulated in the 1991 census, a 
larger number of older migrants was included. 
(table 9). 


(a) Educational attainment 
of migrants 


The 1991 census recorded information on 
the educational attainment of migrants whose 
place of residence one year ago was different 
from the current place of residence, by zones 
(table 11). Out of 81,415 migrants for whom this 
information was recorded, 60.15 per cent were 


literate, 39.23 per cent were illiterate and 0.62 per 
cent did not state their literacy. Among the 
migrants 16.39 per cent had secondary education 
(6-10 years of schooling), followed by 15.11 per 
cent with primary level schooling (1-5 years), 
13.40 per cent with no schooling but literate and 
13.41 per cent had a school leaving certificate (10 
years of schooling and above). 


Among the male migrants, 77.32 per cent 
were literate and over 23 per cent had more than 
10 years of schooling. The illiteracy rate was 
56.76 per cent among the female migrants and 
only 7.15 per cent had more than 10 years of 
schooling. 


Among the migrants in the mountains, 73.36 
per cent of males were literate as against 34.94 per 
cent of females. In the hills, the literate male 
migrants constituted 76.94 per cent of the total as 
against 41.47 per cent literate among female 
migrants. Almost 80 per cent of the male migrants 
in the tarai were literate, compared with only 
46.70 per cent of the female migrants. These data 
show that a majority of all migrants are literate 
(over 60 per cent). This is in conformity with a 
majority of migrants falling below 40 years of age. 
This kind of recent migration in the past year 
includes movement of the school and college 
going population. 


Table 11. Percentage distribution of native born population whose place of residence 
one year ago was different from the place of current residence, 
by educational attainment, by zone, 1991 


Region of residence Nepal Mountains Hills Tarai Not stated 
Educational attainment Total Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(81 415) (41 390) (40025) (3 675) (3 632) (23 477) = (22 920) (13 648) += (12.977) (590) (496) 
Illiterate 39.23 Lael 56.76 25.96 64.34 22.74 57.86 19.78 52.20 37.80 70.00 
Literate 60.15 77.32 42.40 73.36 34.94 76.94 41.47 79.80 46.70 59.49 27.82 
No schooling 13.40 15,51 11.23 16.27 12.89 15.82 Lily 14.73 11.07 15.93 6.05 
Primary (1-5) 15.11 17.45 12.69 16.87 10.19 18.19 12.70 16.54 13.48 12.54 10.50 
Secondary (6-10) 16.39 21.28 11.32 19.70 7.76 20.57 10.63 23.12 13.76 16.78 5.85 
SLC & equiv. 6.80 9.55 3.95 9.03 2.51 9.08 3.63 10.65 495 610 2.62 
Intermediate & equiv. 3.65 5.87 1.36 Le 0.61 3 1.34 6.78 1.62 yA Fea © 9 
Graduate and equiv. 2.41 4.26 0.50 3.29 0.17 4.20 0.53 471 0.55 2.54 0.40 
Post graduate 0.55 1.01 0.07 0.52 0.03 1.09 0.09 1.01 0.05 0.51 0.00 
Others 0.01 0.01 0.00 0.05 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.01 0.01 0.00 0.00 
Level not stated 1.83 2.38 LZ 2.50 0.80 2.43 147 225 122 21s will 
Literacy not stated 0.62 0.42 0.83 0.68 0.72 0.32 0.67 0.42 1.10 2.71 peice 


Source: CBS (1993a), vol. I, Part iii, table 11. 
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(6) Marital status of 


migrants 


Almost 68 per cent of migrants of one year 
duration are married (table 12). The proportion 
married among female migrants was 75.15 per 


cent in the mountains, 74.91 per cent in the hills 
and 76.94 per cent in the tarai. The proportion 
single among males was more than double that 
among females, reflecting that more males are 
going to school. A larger proportion of females 
than males were widowed. 


Table 12. Percentage distribution of native born population whose place of residence 
one year ago was different from the current place of residence, 
by marital status, by zone, 1991 


— eee Oe EE EE com Doe ee ee 


Region of residence Total Nepal Mountains Hills Tarai Not stated 
Marital status Total Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

(74 363) (37 772) (6591) ( 351) (3 296) (21 420) (20975) (12 445) (11 862) (556) (458) 
Single 27.64 37.26 17.71 33.45 18.11 38.26 17.64 36.84 17.79 30.75 16.59 
Married 67.78 60.20 75.60 63.92 75.15 59.23 74.91 60.72 76.94 64.03 75.98 
Widow/widower 3.20 1.46 4.98 1D2 4.92 1.45 5.76 1.42 356 862.00 633 
Divorced 0.23 0.23 0.23 0.15 0.36 0.23 0.23 0.26 0.19 0.36 0.22 
Separated 0.45 0.35 0.54 0.36 0.46 0.40 0.55 0.27 0.56 0.54 0.22 
Not stated 0.71 0.50 0.93 0.54 1.00 0.44 0.92 0.49 0.95 2.34 0.65 
Source: CBS (1993a), vol. I, Part iii, table 12. 


(c) Occupational status of migrants 


The 1991 census included seven different 
occupational categories — professional/technical, 
administrative, clerical, sales, service, farming and 
fishing, and production and labour. Out of 43,062 
economically active migrants, 42.88 per cent were 


farmers and fishermen, followed by 21.48 per cent 
involved in services, 11.34 per cent in production 
and labour, 5.63 per cent in clerical jobs, 5.04 per 
cent in sales, and 2.01 per cent in administration 
(table 13). Males involved in service and farming 
and fishing were equally divided. Among the 
females, an overwhelming 71.57 per cent were 


Table 13. Percentage distribution of economically active native born population aged 10 
years and above whose place of residence one year ago was different from 
the current place of residence, by major occupation and zone, 1991 


Region of residence Total Nepal Mountains Hills Tarai Not stated 
Occupation Total Male Female Male Female =‘ Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Both sexes 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(43 062) (28 341) (14721) (2546) (1 662) (15 761) (9075) (627) (3 748) (407) (236) 
Prof./Tech. 4.94 6.34 2.23 6.28 1.81 5.63 2.16 751 2.51 663 3.81 
Administrative 2.01 2.95 0.18 2.44 0.18 3.10 0.21 295 0.11 049 0.42 
Clerical 5.63 7.90 1.26 9.54 0.84 7.19 1.13 8.73 184 5.41 0.00 
Sales 5.04 Day 4.54 3.61 3.07 5.34 4.33 5.74 5.92 442 0.85 
Service 21.48 27.95 9.03 26.12 pee. Pa te 7.48 32.69 13.85 20.39 5.08 
Farm. & fish. 42.88 28.00 py 33.70 76.41 30.23 73.92 a de Mi 63.05 39.80 82.63 
Prod. & labour 11.34 12.70 8.74 10.37 8.66 13.53 8.31 12.13 10.14 7.86 3.40 
Other occupation 6.17 8.35 1.99 7.50 1.56 8.90 1.98 7.44 2.13 14.00 2.97 
Not stated 0.50 0.53 0.45 0.43 0.24 0.53 0.47 0.54 0.45 0.98 0.85 


<ichs eniSaiaaa aleaiesithzahae a eA A 


Source: CBS (1993a), vol. I, Part iii, table 13. 
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engaged in farming or fishing. Twice as many 
males as females were economically active. 
Fewer than 4 per cent of active females were 
engaged in professional/technical, administrative 
or clerical jobs, as against 17 per cent for males. 


Occupational distributions by region and sex 
indicate that in the tarai service is the second 
most important occupation for both male and 
female migrants. Production and labour is the 
second most important occupation for females in 
the hills and mountains. Except in the tarai, 
where more males have service occupations, most 
male migrants reported themselves as engaged in 
agriculture. 


I. MIGRANTS TO URBAN 
AREAS 


1. Volume of migration 


Lifetime internal migrants to urban areas 
constituted 16.3 per cent of the urban population 
in 1981 and 17.2 per cent in 1991 (table 14). Out 
of a total of 294,438 inter-regional urban migrants, 
most went to Kathmandu Valley towns (33.9 per 
cent) or tarai towns (56.8 per cent) (table 15 and 
map 5). International migrants increased from 
3.7 per cent of the urban population in 1981 
to 5.1 per cent in 1991. It should be noted 
that the volume of internal (292,001) and _ inter- 
national (86,465) lifetime migrants to urban areas 
shown in table 14 seems to have been under- 
counted; as indirect estimation showed 302,964 net 
migrants to urban areas between 1981 and 1991 
only. 


In 1981, the largest number of migrants 
(40.5 per cent) to the urban centres of Nepal had 
been residing there for more than 12 years, 
followed by 1-5 years (33.8 per cent), 6-11 years 
(20.0 per cent), and less than one year (3.5per 
cent) (KC et al., 1991). 


2. Reasons for rural-to-urban 
migration 


The 1981 census recorded reasons for 
migration to urban areas. However, the largest 
number (36.3 per cent) of migrants were reported 
in the “other reasons not specified” category. Mi- 
gration for services in the urban areas consti- 
tuted 15.8 per cent, followed by 14.5 per cent for 
trade and commerce, and only 6.3 per cent for 
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study and training (KC et al, 1991). Towns like 
Pokhara and ‘Tansen in the hills, Kathmandu 
Valley towns, Hetauda in the Inner /arai, and 
Nepalganj and Birganj in the tarai, had attracted 
many migrants for trade and commerce. All Inner 
tarai and tarai towns had attracted migrants for 
agriculture. Migrating for services was propor- 
tionately higher in district headquarter towns such 
as Dhankuta, Ilam and Rajbiraj. The reasons for 
migrating into Kathmandu and Lalitpur were al- 
most equally divided between services and trade 
and commerce. Migrating for study and training 
was of lesser importance except in Kathmandu 
and some tarai towns. Reasons for migration 
were not recorded in the 1991 census but were 
presented in the data obtained from the DSS in 
1986/87. 


3. Migrants to urban areas 
in the past year 


High sex selectivity of migrants is pro- 
nounced in all urban areas. Males are positively 
selected in all urban centres; for example, the sex 
ratio of lifetime migrants in rural areas in 1991 was 
73.1 but in urban areas it was 109.7 males per 100 
females. 


An examination of the native born popu- 
lation whose place of residence one year ago 
was different from the place of enumeration 
shows that there were 20,834 in urban areas or 
22.9 per cent of the total of 91,109 one-year 
migrants (table 16). Among the urban migrants, 
45.2 per cent moved to urban areas of the farai, 
33.5 per cent to the three towns of Kathmandu 
Valley and 21.3 per cent to the hill towns. In the 
urban areas, males were positively selected 
except in Ilam, Banepa, Damak and _ Kalaiya. 
Marriage migration may have been the reason for 
female positive selection in these areas. The sex 
ratio of migrants to urban areas as a whole in 
1991 was 139.3. In the tarai it was 149.1, 
followed by 132.6 in Kathmandu Valley and 130.6 
in the hill towns. 


Among the male migrants, 46.50 per cent 
moved to tarai towns, 32.82 per cent to 
Kathmandu Valley towns and 20.68 per cent to hill 
towns. Among the female migrants, 56.54 per 
cent moved to hill or Kathmandu Valley towns. 
Of those migrants originating from the tarai, 50 
per cent went to tarai towns. Over 50 per cent of 
female migrants originating from the tarai moved 
to hill and Kathmandu Valley towns, for both 
marriage and education. 


Table 14. Number of international and internal migrants in urban settlements, 
1981 and 1991 


Urban population Foreign born population Internal migrants Fp. * ND. 
— 2 ee 
Urban settlements 1981 1991 1981 % 1991 . ‘ 


% 1981 % 199] % 1991 1991 


A. Kath. Valley 363 507 598 528 3.266 «60.9 «16134 2.7 37 134 10.2 98543 165 335 1194 


1 Bhaktapur 48 472 61 405 6 na 155 0.3 1 610 4 1'389" 2.3 3 50 
2 Rathmando 235 160 421 258 2 862 rez 13 1003.1 29 127 12.4 82526 19.6 310 985 
3 Lalitpur 79 875 115 865 398 0.5 2879 25 6 397 8.0 14628 12.6 22 159 
B. Hills 132 027 269 367 1646) «1.2 6614 2.5 20 842 =: 15.8 27065 10.1 65 322 
4 Banepa - 12 537 . - 62 0.5 : - 379 3.0 3 20 
5 Bidur : 18 694 - - 174 0.9 - - 1 018 5.4 - 9 
6 Dhankuta 13 836 17 073 74 «0.5 2691.6 1986 144 2 182") 9128 5 25 
7 Dhulikhel . 9 812 - 26 «03 - - 443 45 1 3 
8 Dipayal - 12 360 . - View 9 Vi - . 1229 99 11 57 
9 Ilam Bag 8 13 197 17am Ts 227-4 1.7 1 043 10.7 1°195 9.1 - 4 
10 Pokhara 46 642 95 286 700.145 31s 837 5 600 12.0 7 932 8.3 32 114 
11 Tansen 13 125 13 599 74 0.6 3332.4 1412 108 927 6.8 - 9 
12 Birendranagar 13 859 rN Te Ape a Uo 437 19 2048 8148 S219 143 3 24 
13 Hetauda 34 792 53 836 576 eels 1445 27 8 753 25.2 8 481 158 10 57 
C. Tarai 461 187 827 824 30943 6.7 63717 13.8 97 789 21.2 =166 393 20.1. 325 921 
14 Bharatpur 27 602 54 670 991 3.6 2174 4.0 14 126 a2 18 903 34.6 10 45 
15 Tribhuvannagar 20 608 29 050 eee 478 1.6 1 299 6.3 Poi 613.8 11 17 
16 Bhadrapur 9 761 15 210 1491 153 2 683 «17.6 2 544 26.1 2526 166 8 34 
17 Biratnagar 93 544 129 388 9007 9.6 127352" 99 14 282 15.3 16 859 = 13.0 67 192 
18 Birganj 43, 642 69 005 2 834 = 6.5 jegita 115 5 544 rZ./ 4 900 7.1 10 73 
19 Butwal 22 583 44 272 2130 9.4 3730 84 5 310 dae iy? 8453 19 44 
20 Damak - 41 321 - - 2543 6.2 - - DD flz= , 498 5 81 
21 Dhangarhi 27 274 44 753 1 473 5.4 2445 5.5 9 130 me 14 282 = 31.9 18 94 
22 Dharan 42 146 66 457 3593 8.5 4614 69 16 451 39.0 20 806 = 31.3 53 90 
23 Inaruwa - 18 547 - - 750 = 4.0 - - 4925 158 9 26 
24 Jaleswor - 18 088 . - 1857 = 10.3 - : 422 23 6 5 
25 Janakpur 34 840 54 710 2 Bod: Mi: B35 5062 93 py ys) 15.9 4 309 79 22 47 
26 Kalaiya - 18 498 - - OF) 5.2 - - 7143.9 2 24 
27 Lahan i775 19 018 eee meet se Fanny Cal Lal 105 OO 3a 1 5 
28 Mahendranagar 43, 834 62 050 782 1.8 2496 40 12 902 29.4 26 278 §=— 42.3 30 67 
29 Malangwa : 14 142 - : sly Beet) : - 506 «4.0 - 5 
30. Nepalganj 34 015 47819 1021 30 5406 113 1582 47 6077 127 28 32 
31 Rajbiraj 16 444 24 227 1 251 7.6 1642 68 1 802 11.0 1 619 6.7 9 5 
32 Siddharthanagar 31 119 39 473 2908 9.3 2 736 = 6.9 5 874 =: 18.9 5742 145 15 33 
33 Taulihawa - 17 126 - = 08> = 5.8 : - 987 5.8 2 12 
Total 956721 1695719 5855 3.7 86465 5.1 155765 163 292001 17.2 725 2 437 
No. of urban areas 23 33 23 33 23 33 

Source: CBS (1984), vol. III, table 9; CBS (1994c), vol. II, table 1 and 14 (urban tables). 
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Table 15. Internal migrants in urban areas, 1991 


i re ee ee 


Urban areas Origin of migrants 


by geographical 
zone Mountain % Hills % tarai % Not stated % Total % 


RR en ne Ln Le Lk 
A. Kath. Valley 24 952 49.38 37 301 21.20 36290 55.41 1194 48.99 99 737. 33.87 


1 Bhaktapur 481 0.95 415 0.24 493 0.75 50 2.05 1 439 0.49 
2 Kathmandu 21 917 43.37 31 215 17.74 29 394 44.88 985 40.42 83.511 28.36 
3 Lalitpur 2 554 5.05 5 671 3.22 6 403 9.78 159 6.52 14 787 5.02 
B. Hills 5309 10.51 8822 5.01 12934 19.75 322" 13.21 “273867 940 
4 Banepa 183 0.36 80 0.05 116 0.18 20 0.82 399 0.14 
5 Bidur 327 0.65 377 0.21 314 0.48 9 0.37 1 027 0.35 
6 Dhankuta 459 0.91 373 0.21 1 350 2.06 25 1.03 2 207 0.75 
7 Dhulikhel 229 0.45 111 0.06 103 0.16 3 0.12 446 0.15 
8 Dipayal 309 0.61 453 0.26 467 0.71 572.34 1286 0.44 
9 Ilam 439 0.87 156 0.09 600 0.92 4 0.16 1 199 0.41 
10 Pokhara L227 2.43 3 877 2.20 2 828 4.32 114 4.68 8 046 deta 
11 Tansen 27 0.05 320 0.18 580 0.89 9 0.37 936 0.32 
12 Birendranagar 603 1.19 1 245 0.71 1 431 2.18 24 0.98 3303 eae 
13, Hetauda 1 506 2.98 1 830 1.04 5 145 7.86 57 2.34 8 538 2.90 
D. Tarai 20 274 40.11 129 850 73.79 16 269 24.84 921 37.79 167 314 56.82 
14 Bharatpur 985 1.95 16 661 9.47 1. 257 1.92 45 1.85 18 948 6.44 
15 Tribhuvanagar 93 0.18 4 061 2.31 423 0.65 17 0.70 4 594 1.56 
16 Bhadrapur 364 0.72 1 821 1.03 341 0.52 34 1.40 2 560 0.87 
17 Biratnagar 1 991 3.94 12520 7.57 1 548 2.36 192 7.88 17 051 5.79 
18 Birganj 262 0.52 3 446 1.96 1°192 1.82 73 3.00 4 973 1.69 
19 Butwal 255 0.50 17 708 10.06 1 214 1.85 4+ 1.81 19 221 6.53 
20 Damak 3 106 6.15 10 408 5.91 198 0.30 81 552 13 793 4.68 
21 Dhangadhi 1514 3.00 9 770 5.55 2 998 4.58 94 3.86 14 376 4.88 
22 Dharan 3 925 Pale 16 438 9.34 443, 0.68 90 3.69 20 896 7.10 
23 Inaruwa 202 0.40 2000 1.45 168 0.26 26 1.07 2 954 1.00 
24 Jaleswor ‘5 0.07 235 0.13 152 0.23 5 0.21 427 0.15 
25 Janakpur 169 0.33 Zpo20 132 1 812 2.77 47 pas) 4 356 1.48 
26 Kalaiya 36 0.07 460 0.26 218 0.33 24 0.98 738 0.25 
27 Lahan 53 0.10 510 0.29 446 0.68 5 0.21 1 014 0.34 
28 Mahendranagar 6 693 13.24 18 651 10.60 934 1.43 67 2.75 26 345 8.95 
29 Malangwa 30 0.06 391 0.22 145 0.22 5 0.21 571 0.20 
30 Nepalganj 297 0.59 4 330 2.46 1 450 2.21 32 1.31 6 109 2.07 
31 Rajbiraj 111 0.22 Leal 22 0.64 386 0.59 5 0.21 1 624 0.55 
32 Siddharthanagar 138 0.27 4 904 Pr | 700 1.07 ao Rs: sie. 1.96 
33, Taulihawa 15 0.03 728 0.41 244 0.37 2 0.08 989 0.34 
Total 50 535 100.00 175973 100.00 65 493 100.00 2 437 100.00 294 438 100.00 
Source: CBS (1994c), vol. Il, table 9 (urban tables). 
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Table 16. Native born population whose place of residence (region) 
one year ago was different from place of enumeration, 
by place of residence and sex for towns, 1991 


Residence one year ago 


Urban centres 


Hill towns 


Ilam 
Dhankuta 
Dhulikhel 
Banepa 

Bidur 
Hetauda 
Pokhara 
Tansen 
Birendranagar 
Dipayal 


Valley towns 


Lalitpur 
Bhaktapur 
Kathmandu 


Tarai towns 


Bhadrapur 
Damak 
Biratnagar 
Dharan 

Inaruwa 

Rajbiraj 

Lahan 

Janakpur 
Jaleshwor 
Malangwa 
Kalaiya 

Birgunj 
Bharatpur 
Butwal 
Siddharthanagar 
Taulihawa 
Tribhuvannagar 
Nepalgunj 
Dhangadhi 
Mahendranagar 


Grand Total 


Source: 


94 


4 
2 


jum 


Total 


429 
1.26 


319 
487 
98 
67 
229 


110 


ed 
604 
861 
311 
125 
151 
> jo 
wat" 
415 


20 834 


100.0 


Nepal 
Male Female 
2508 1921 
20.68 22.07 

157 162 
305 182 
49 49 
27 40 
131 98 
308 304 
ray 580 
267 119 
467 317 
85 70 

3 980 3001 
32.82 34.47 
805 729 
232 161 
2943 2111 
5 640 3 784 
46.50 43.46 
155 108 
427 469 

1 023 386 
344 326 
29 23 
195 93 
131 o1 
142 121 
82 28 

77 35 

30 40 
340 191 
991 613 
477 384 
178 133 
78 47 

96 55 
301 231 
330 209 
214 201 
12128 8 706 
100.0 100.0 


CBS (1994c), Urban table 10. 


—. 
SD a 
—_—_— 


Female Male Female 


Mountains 

Male Female 

183 129 

18.73 17.40 

16 17 

30 12 

14 11 

2 4 

LS 12 

17 15 

36 23 

6 3 

42 24 

i 8 

383 327 

39.20 44.13 

46 46 

9 Z 

328 274 

411 285 

41.07 38.47 

6 14 

ap"! 44 

60 11 

45 42 

3 1 

13 5 

9 6 

9 y 

7 3 

2 0 

0 Ps 

9 2 

44 18 

20 17 

3 3 

5 2 

3 4 

32 27 

36 21 

66 60 

O77. 741 

100.0 100.0 


Male 


1 518 
22.78 


86 
146 
29 
16 
81 
152 
512 
183 
269 
44 


2 187 
32.82 


541 
160 
1 486 


2 959 
44.40 


78 
202 
461 
203 

iE 

77 

47 

43 

30 

31 

14 
149 
626 
327 
113 

44 

Al 
150 
153 
E25 


6 664 
100.0 


Female 


1 158 
23.63 


86 
91 
28 
29 
58 
150 
411 
yA 
188 
39 


1 731 
35.55 


496 
ey 
1 104 


1 987 
41.80 


Zee 
175 
186 


418 


115 


4 869 
100.0 


Male 


792 
18.25 


59 
128 


621 15 
20.60 10.20 
59 0 

78 1 

10 0 

7 0 

28 0 
135 3 
136 7 
45 0 
103 4 
20 0 
910 51 
30.18 34.70 
187 5 
18 14 
705 32 

1 484 81 
49.22 55.10 
45 3 
195 5 
198 11 
92 + 

12 1 

49 6 
63 1 
79 1 

12 0 

Ly 0 

24 0 
108 30 
175 5 
114 3 
46 7 

A 0 

6 0 

113 “ 
89 1 

26 0 

3 015 147 
100.0 100.0 


20 
24.69 


SOF SCOR RFP NF OCC OR OH OAD Oo we 


81 
100.0 


The interpretation above indicates the 
general patterns of educational status, marital 
status and occupational status of inter-regional 
migrants in a one-year period. Also shown 
was the number of urban migrants, whose socio- 
demographic characteristics are not separately 
available. The occupational and educational distri- 
butions in urban areas are likely to show greater 
variety, however. 


Table 17 presents a consolidated picture of 
the volume of inter-regional migration in the year 
prior to the 1991 census; rural/urban migration in 
one year based on a 10 per cent sample of the 
1991 census schedules; rural/urban lifetime migra- 
tion and inter-regional lifetime migration to urban 
areas, based on the 1991 census. The table also 


presents a preliminary result of a_ recently 
conducted migration survey in Kathmandu city. 


Inter-regional migrants to rural areas in the 
year prior to the census constituted 77.1 per cent 
of the total, with 22.9 per cent directed to urban 
areas. The sex ratio of one-year migrants to rural 
areas was 94.7 per cent while it was 139.3 for 
urban migrants, reflecting marriage migration in 
rural areas and male dominant migration to urban 
areas. 


On the basis of a 10 per cent sample of 
the census schedules, rural-to-rural migration 
constituted 75.9 per cent of the one-year moves. 
Rural-to-urban migration constituted 23.6 per cent 
and the other streams are negligible. There is 


Table 17. Inter-regional migration streams, Nepal 1991 and Kathmandu, 1994 


Type of migration Total Nepal Percent Male Per cent Female Percent Sex ratio 
A. Inter-regional in past year 
Inter-regional to rural Tale ered 34 186 eM. 36 089 80.6 94.7 
Inter-regional to urban 20 834 22.9 12 128 26.2 8 706 19.4 139.3 
Total inter-regional 91 109 100.0 46 314 100.0 44 795 100.0 103.3 
B. Rural/Urban in past year 

(10% sample) 
Rural to rural 73.799 9 35 086 72.6 387757 72 90.5 
Rural to urban 22 896 23.6 i2, 975 26.9 9971 20.3 130.8 
Urban to rural 422 0.4 220 0.4 202 0.4 108.9 
Urban to urban 91 0.1 49 0.1 42 0.1 116.7 
Total 197 184 100.0 48 302 100.0 48 882 100.0 98.8 
C. Lifetime migrants by urban/rural 

(10% sample) 
Migrants to rural areas 1 575 434 78.8 665 374 75.0 910 060 81.8 fifo ge | 
Migrants to urban area 425 005 21.2 222 284 25.0 202 21 18.2 109.7 
Total 2 000 439 887 658 100.0 ha a jars 4! 100.0 79.8 
D. Inter-regional lifetime migrants E. Inter-regional lifetime migrants to urban areas 
One region to another 1 418 206 One region to urban area 292 001 
Region unstated 8 515 Region unstated 2 437 
F. Sample number of migrants in Kathmandu city, 1994 
Migration status Male Per cent Female Per cent Total Per cent 
Migrants 1 142 42.39 p13 37.07 2 055 39.85 
Non-migrants 1552 57.61 1 550 62.93 3 102 60.15 
Total 2 694 100.0 2 463 100.0 phage ae y 100.0 
Source: Field Survey, 1994; CBS (1994b). 


For “A”: CBS (1993), vol. I, Part ii, table 


10; for “B, C, D, E and F”: CDPS, 1993. ° 
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male dominant migration from rural to urban areas 
with a sex ratio of 130.8. Females predominate in 
rural-to-rural migration. The data in table 17 show 
slightly different proportions for the different 
streams because of the way the data were com- 
puted. All data, however, indicate consistently that 
rural-to-urban migration comprises at least 20 per 
cent of the total migration volume, both for short- 
term and for lifetime migration. 


A recent survey conducted in Kathmandu 
city indicates that about 40 per cent of the popu- 
lation residing in the city are migrants, with a sex 
ratio of 125. The sex ratio for non-migrants was 
only 100. 


J. ANALYSIS OF MIGRATION 
STATISTICS FROM DEMOGRAPHIC 
SAMPLE SURVEY, 1986/87 


1. Introduction 


The Demographic Sample Survey of 1986/87 
is the best source available for the intensive study 
of migration in the country. The survey was 
specially designed for the purpose of examining 
migration patterns in Nepal. Two separate samples 
were drawn, one for urban areas and another for 
rural areas. The rural sampling fraction was set 
at 1 in 400, and urban areas were sampled at 
about 6 in 400 to facilitate in-depth analysis of 
migration streams into urban areas. If the 
sampling fraction is too low, the number of cases 
observed in the field may be inadequate for 
micro-level analysis of socio-economic characteris- 
tics of migrants. If that is the case, it may not be 
valid to draw conclusions from the results. This 
should be recalled while examining the findings. 


2. Definition of migration 
and areal units 


The Demographic Sample Survey of 1986/ 
87 collected data on lifetime migrants. Lifetime 
migrants were defined, as in other censuses or 
surveys, as those people whose place of birth is 
different from their place of enumeration at the 
village (rural) or municipal level (urban). At the 
time of the survey, there were 4,015 Village 
Panchayats (now known as Village Development 
Committees, VDC) and 29 municipalities. In the 
1981 census, there were only 2,912 Village 
Panchayats. This may inflate the  rural-to-rural 
stream because there is a possibility of treating a 
person as a migrant due to amalgamation of a 
VDC into another VDC. The reverse could also 
occur when a VDC' is divided into two or more 
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VDCs. Hence the volume and trend of migration 
shown by the Demographic Sample Survey may or 
may not be valid for comparison with other years, 
depending upon the government's policy in deter- 
mining the numbers of VDCs. This is also true for 
urban areas where previous rural-to-rural migration 
may be treated as intra-urban if both rural areas 
have been merged with municipalities. 


3. Four streams of migration 


On the basis of data collected in the 
DSS 1986/87, four streams of migration at the 
national level can be identified (CBS, 1987b). 
They are: rural-to-rural, urban-to-rural, rural-to- 
urban and urban-to-urban. 


The rural-to-rural and rural-to-urban migra- 
tion streams are much more numerically pro- 
nounced than the other two streams. These two 
streams account for 89.6 and 6.8 per cent of total 
migrants (table 18). All the streams are dominated 
by female migrants, who contribute 73.1 per cent 
of the total volume of migration. 


The ratio between the rural-bound and 
urban-bound migration streams is 11:1. Migrants 
to rural areas are derived from a matrix of 4,015 
(VDCs ) x 4,044 (VDCs + Municipalities), whereas 
migrants to urban areas come from a matrix of 29 
(municipalities) x 4,044 (VDCs + municipalities). 
Among the males, 85.7 per cent are rural-to-rural 
migrants followed by rural-to-urban (10.5 per 
cent), urban-to-urban (2.0 per cent), and urban-to- 
rural (1.8 per cent). Among the females, 91.1 per 
cent migrated from rural-to-rural areas, followed 
by rural-to-urban (5.4 per cent), urban-to-rural (2.3 
per cent), and urban-to-urban (1.2 per cent). The 
female dominance is more pronounced for rural- 
to-rural and urban-to-rural streams, probably 
because of marriage migration. Female migrants 
constituted 58.2 per cent of all rural-to-urban 
migrants and 61.4 per cent of all urban-to-urban 
migrants. This reflects the migration of female 
students and of those working in informal sectors 
in urban areas. 


4. Composition of population 


Migrants constituted 24.0 and 25.7 per cent, 
respectively, in rural and urban areas. At the 
national level, their proportion was 24.1 per cent 
(table 19). While the absolute volume of migrants 
in rural areas was extremely high (91.8 per cent) 
when compared with the corresponding figure in 
urban areas (8.2 per cent), the percentage share of 
migrants in the respective total populations were 
almost the same. 


Table 18. Volume of migration by stream, by sex, 1986/87 
a ees—s—si‘(i‘iésS 


Number of migrants. 


Stream 
ee a el ene ae ee 
Males Females % Total % 
Rural-to-rural 
930 344 85.7 2 688 927 91.1 3 61 
9 2/1 89.6 
Per-cent (25.7) (74.2) ? 
Urban-to-rural 19 346 
1.8 68 301 r Be 87 64 
Per cent (22.1) (9) 7 2.2 
Total migration t l 
a pot O rura 949 690 87.5 2 757 228 93.4 3 706 918 91.8 
(25.6) (74.4) 
Rural-to-urban 114 018 10.5 159 066 5.4 273 084 6.8 
Per cent (41.8) (58.2) 
Urban-to-urban 22 094 2.0 35 183 | Me 3] are 1.4 
Per cent (38.6) (61.4) 
Total migration to urban areas 136 112 12.5 194 249 6.6 330 361 8.2 
Per cent (41.2) (58.8) 
Total migration 1 085 802 100.0 pe Wilke Uh) 100.0 4 037 279 100.0 
Per cent (26.9) (73.1) (100.0) 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Notes: The figures are inflated to national level. Bracketed figures are row percentages. 
Table 19. Migrant composition of poplation, 1987 
Area Migrants % Non-migrants % Total % 
Rural 3 706 918 91.8 11 761 041 22.5 15 467 959 92.3 
(24.0) (76.0) (100.0) 
Urban 330 361 8.2 952 662 75 1. 283.023 vis 
(25.7) (74.3) (100.0) 
Total 4 037 279 100.0 12 713.703 100.0 16 750 982 100.0 
(24.1) (75.9) (100.0) 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Notes: The figures are inflated to national level. Bracketed figures are row percentages. 


5. Age — Sex distribution of 
migrant population 


The age distributions of migrants in percent- 
ages for sex and the four streams are presented in 
table 20. The age distribution of migrants differs 
by streams and by sex. A high concentration of 
migrants is observed in all streams at certain ages, 
though the corresponding age varies from stream 
to stream. Among rural-to-rural and urban-to-rural 
migrants, the high concentration of population is 
at the age groups 25 to 34 years, but for rural-to- 


urban and urban-to-urban migrants, the high con- 
centration is at the age groups 20 to 29 years. 
Likewise, among female migrants there is a high 
concentration in the age groups 20 to 29 years in 
all streams. The proportion of migrants in the age 
group 0-4 years is negligible. The proportion 
gradually tapers off as age advances beyond 30 
years. Comparing the age distributions of migrants 
by sex, the proportion of males ages 5 to 14 is 
generally higher than for females. From the exami- 
nation of the age distribution of migrants, it can 
be noted that the proportion’ of females increases 
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Table 20. Percentage distribution of migrants by age, 


Rural-to-rural 


Urban-to-rural 


for sex and four streams 


Rural-to-Urban Urban-to-urban 


(%) (%) (%) (%) 

eh Male Female Sex Male Female Sex Male Female Sex Male Female Sex 
ratio ratio ratio ratio 

Bee ne oe eo eee 
0-4 2.0 0.6 137 0.8 Oy 50 0.7 0.7 75 ie Dy: 200 

5-9 6.9 2.1 120 3.4 Pe 67 3.4 1.4 168 3.9 5.4 47 

10-14 9.7 3.1 117 10.1 3.1 133 cS 4.5 88 7.2 5 oe tLe 
15-19 9.8 8.9 41 6.7 To 67 10.2 10.3 qi pe SF 7D 
20-24 9.2 14.8 23 5.0 14.6 14 133 14.7 65 122 bE, 9 58 
25-29 11.2 13.6 30 10.9 13.6 33 12.5 12.0 75 11.6 16.2 47 
30-34 10.5 1 a 35 16.0 155 43 1 10.6 78 9.9 Lie 58 
35-39 8.9 10.0 33 10.1 8.7 48 9.4 10.0 67 8.8 9.0 64 
40-44 8.2 8.1 37 10.9 hapa 45 8.0 10.8 = fe 8.3 10.1 54 
45-49 Si if: 30 3.4 7.0 20 6.7 Fis: 64 5.0 5.4 60 
50-54 6.1 6.0 38 8.4 4.9 71 7.6 4.8 na he 7 oh 4.0 127, 
55-59 3.2 4.5 27 4.2 35 50 3.4 3.6 67 £0 4.7 69 
60+ 8.6 10.0 a2 10.1 9.1 46 7.8 9.1 62 Tz TZ S65 
Total 100.0 100.0 oY 100.0 100.0 42 100.0 100.0 ve 100.0 100.0 65 

(2 357) (6 350) (119) (287) (802) (1 116) (181) (277) 


Sn ee EEE UEEEEEESEI USES SSSSSSSISE asa 


Source: CBS (1987b). 


Note: 


sharply after age 14 in all four streams. In the 
study of the age composition of migrants, there 
would be some effect of heaping of population on 
preferred digits as found in other censuses and 
surveys. The age distributions presented above 
are mainly due to the age-selective nature of 
migration, however. 


Among the migrants age 15 years and 
above, the sex ratio is less than 100 in almost all 
cases, showing a domination of females in each 
stream. Adult females move from their place of 
birth either at the time of or after marriage. 


The sex ratios in the first three age groups 
of each stream fluctuate widely, but the overall 
sex ratio of migrants aged 0 to 14 years is well 
over 100. Most of these children have moved 
from their place of birth as dependents with their 
parents. 


6. Reasons for migration 


Table 21 presents the distribution of lifetime 
migrants by reason for migration for each sex and 
the four streams. [It appears that marriage and 
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The figures in parentheses refer to the number of cases. 


dependency are the overwhelming reasons for 
female migration, accounting for over 96 per cent 
of the reasons in every stream. The leading 
reason for male migration is dependency, which 
accounted for 40 to 54 per cent of male migrants’ 
reasons. Migration for education, agriculture, 
service, trade and others is negligible among 
females. In the case of males, these reasons are 
relatively significant and can be employed in 
explaining migration. 


Among males different patterns of reason 
for migration by stream can be observed. For 
rural-to-rural migration, agriculture and seeking a 
job are important reasons, accounting for 16.6 
and 10 per cent respectively. Service employment 
comprised 14.3 per cent of the reasons for male 
rural-to-urban migrants. In urban-to-urban migra- 
tion, service and trade contributed 16.6 and 11.0 
per cent of the reasons, respectively. 


Further analysis of reasons for migration by 
age for males reveals that dependency is the 
single most important reason for moving among 
male migrants aged 0-29 years in all streams. 
Agriculture was the most important reason for 


Table 21. Percentage distribution of migrants by reason for migration, 
by stream, 1986/87 


Trade/ 


AEE Re EEE a ee en a ee Sea. eae ee es | ee 


Stream Sex Mari- Depen-  -Educa- _ Ser- 
tal dent tion vice 
Rural-to-rural Male 1.6 54.0 2.0 5.5 
Female 77.4 211 0.3 0.1 
Urban-to-rural = Male 4.2 46.2 1.7 13.4 
Female 72.6 25.8 0.3 0.7 
Rural-to-urban Male 1.6 39.9 5.9 14.3 
Female 60.8 455 0.9 0.6 
Urban-to-urban Male 0.6 46.6 99 16.6 
Female 68.2 30.0 : 1.4 
Total Male 1.8 52.9 2.2 6.4 
Female 76.4 21.6 0.3 0.3 

Source: Annex tables 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 


Note: 


Agri- Seeking Others NS. Total 
com cult. job 
2.2 16.6 10.0 Oo 0.6 100 (2 357) 
0.1 0.3 0.2 0.5 0.2 100 (6 350) 
118 8.4 9.2 3.4 17 100 (119) 
. - : 0.3 0.3 100 = (287) 
4.2 13.2 11.5 7.1 2.2 100 = (802) 
0.2 0.3 1.2 0.1 0.4 100 (1 116) 
11.0 Bs. 3.9 5.0 1.0 100 = (181) 
- - - 0.4 - 100 =(277) 
2.8 15.9 9.9 ye | 0.9 100 
0.1 0.3 0.2 0.5 0.3 100 


Urban sample has been adjusted to arrive at national total. (The sample weights used to arrive at the 


combined estimates are 0.171271 and 0.159478 for urban males and females, respectively. The weight 


is one for rural areas). 


male migration from rural-to-rural areas among 
males currently age 40 years and above (see 
Appendixes 1 and 2). Similarly, dependency is 
the main reason for migration among females 
ages 0-19 years, and marriage is the most impor- 
tant reason for female migration at age 20 and 
above. 


7. Duration of stay 


Classification of migration by duration of 
stay at the place of enumeration and sex reveals 
that the patterns differ by sex and stream (table 
22). A greater percentage of males than females 
had resided less than ten years, particularly among 
the rural-to-rural and rural-to-urban migrants. In 
these streams about 50 per cent of males and 40 
per cent of females had stayed for less than 10 
years. In the urban-to-rural stream, 42 per cent of 
females and 36 per cent of males had last moved 
less than 10 years earlier. 


When the migrants are analyzed by duration 
of stay, it can be noted that the percentage of 
migrants decreases with duration of stay up to 20 
years for rural-to-rural and rural-to-urban streams. 
This indicates that the people from rural areas 
continue to move occasionally. Urban-to-urban 
and urban-to-rural streams do not follow any regu- 
larity in terms of duration of stay. 


8. Social and economic status 


(a) Marital status 


The marital status of migrants by sex differs 
from stream to stream. About 18 per cent of male 
migrants aged 14 years and above were not 
married in the rural-to-rural and urban-to-rural 
streams (table 23). The figure is 5 to 7 percentage 
points higher for the rural-to-urban and urban-to- 
urban streams. Such high percentages not married 
are not found among female migrants. The figure 
for females is 13-18 percentage points less for all 
streams. Migrants also have different proportions 
of male and female widows. Overall, 12.6 per cent 
of female migrants are widows and 3.8 per cent of 
male migrants are widowed. 


Analysis by age shows that the percentage 
of widows among female migrants increases as 
age advances and at the age of 60 reaches 60 to 
84 per cent among the streams. Such high propor- 
tions widowed are not found among the male 
migrants (Appendixes 3-6). 


Almost all male migrants aged 30 years and 
above in every stream are married. The situation 
is somewhat different for female migrants, with 
more becoming divorced. Comparing marital status 
of migrants with that of non-migrants by sex, it is 
seen that more migrants than non-migrants are 
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Table 22. Duration of residence of population by sex at place of enumeration, 


by four migration streams, Nepal, 1986 


(Per cent) 
Migration 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20 & Not Total lifetime 
stream years years years years above stated migrants 


Bn et ee 


Rural-to-rural 


0.7 21.8 15.6 12 jie Sn 0.3 100 (2 357) 
“ch a 17.3 14.8 125 34.4 0.1 100 (6 350) 
Both 23.5 18.6 14.9 12.9 29.9 0.2 100 (8 707) 
Urban-to-rural 
Male 24.5 11.6 16.9 A foe, ZO.) - 100 = (119) 
Female 25.8 Le 13.9 16.0 272 1.4 100 (287) 
Both 713 Po) 14.7 14.7 18.1 26.0 1.0 100 (406) 
Rural-to-urban 
Male 27.9 Hea 15.6 13.0 22.5 0.1 100 (802) 
Female 212 19.6 16.7 11.0 Alri 0.4 100 (1 116) 
Both 24.0 20.2 16.2 11.8 27.4 0.3 100 (1 918) 


Urban-to-urban 


Male 29.9 16.5 oo 8.8 23.8 1.1 100 (181) 

Female 24.1 21.0 19.1 10.5 24.2 1.1 100 (277) 

Both 26.3 19.3 19.4 9.8 24.1 1} 100 (458) 

eee eee 
Source: CBS (1987b). 

Note: The figures in parentheses refer to the number of cases. 


married, for both males and females and each cent for non-migrants in both rural and urban 
stream. For example, the percentage of migrants areas. Most of the migrants are concentrated in the 
married is more than 70 per cent in each stream adult ages, which results in a higher proportion of 
for males and females but it is less than 60 per — them being married. 


Table 23. Percentage distribution of migrants aged 14 years and above 
by sex and marital status for four streams 


rete Sex Not married Married Widowed Separated Total 
/divorced 
Rural-to-rural Male 17.9 76.7 3.1 2.2 100 (1 904) 
Female 2.8 83.2 11.9 7a 100 (5 925) 
Urban-to-rural Male 17.6 75.5 5.9 1.0 100 (102) 
Female 4.1 81.0 14.5 0.4 100 (269) 
Rural-to-urban Male 2551 73.0 oa 155 100 (719) 
Female 5.2 80.5 12.4 1.9 100 (1 029) 
Urban-to-urban Male 25.2 71.0 2.6 iv 1600 *7C155) 
Female 8.8 77.6 12.4 132 100 (250) 
Total Male 18.3 76.4 3.8 15 100 (2 156) 
Female 3.0 83.0 12.6 1.4 100 (6 398) 
Note: Sample adjusted to national proportions. 
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(b) Economically active population 


Overall economic activity rates are about 7 
percentage points higher among male migrants 
than among male non-migrants (tables 24 and 25). 
Such a difference is not found between female 
migrants and non-migrants. This implies that 
about the same proportion of females work in the 
home whether they are migrants or not. 


Economic activity rates are higher among 
male migrants than female migrants (56 per cent). 
Among male migrants the rates for the first three 


steams (rural-to-rural, urban-to-rural and rural-to- 
urban) are almost the same and are about 10 
percentage points higher than for the urban-to- 
urban migration stream. Female activity rates are 
far below the male rates for each stream and 
vary from 25 to 58 per cent by stream. Despite 
the low activity rates for female migrants, females 
from rural origins are relatively more active than 
those from urban origins. For example, female 
migrants from rural areas have activity rates of 45 
and 57 per cent, whereas female migrants from 


urban areas have activity rates of 26 and 35 per 
cent. 


Table 24. Economically active population among migrants aged 10 years 
and above, by sex and stream 


Total migrants 


Economically active Activity rate 


Stream migrants 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Rural-to-rural 2 186 6 178 1 778 3 549 81.3 57.5 
Urban-to-rural 114 279 94 97 82.5 34.8 
Rural-to-urban TO0w 1 093 628 487 81.7 44.6 
Urban-to-urban 168 259 121 66 72.0 25.5 
Total* 2 461 6 673 2 000 3 734 81.3 56.0 
a, So en ee ee ee 
Source: Appendixes 7 to 12. 
* Sample adjusted to national percentage urban. 
Table 25. Economically active population among non-migrants aged 10 years 
and above, by sex and place of enumeration 
_ EE ee EE 
Non-migranis Economically active Activity rates in 
ae non-migrants percentages 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
ee nueranix fixie hi Ne pote tha ee ee i 
Rural 9 851 2 ee EP 7 671 3 307 779 59.5 
Urban 4 629 2 742 2 308 920 63.6 33.6 
Total* 10 473 3, SA 8 066 3 454 77.0 57.6 


ee ee eS Pashast bi Sik amines Se eee 


CBS (1987b). 


* Sample adjusted to national percentage urban. 


Source: 


males in those streams are found working in sales 
and services, whereas only 12 to 25 per cent are in 
agriculture. For the rural-to-rural migration stream, 
agriculture is the dominant occupation and absorbs 
nearly 60 per cent of economically active male 
migrants (Tables 26 and 27, appendixes 7-10). 


Occupational classification of migrants by 
stream and sex shows that more than 50 per cent 
of male migrants are engaged in sales and 
services, followed by agriculture, for three streams: 
urban-to-rural, rural-to-urban, and urban-to-urban. 
Thus 50 to 65 per cent of ec nically active 


“~~ ets > 
se grary and 


————_ 
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Table 26. Classification fo economically active population by occupation 
for four migration streams and sex, 1986/87 


Sex Prof/ Sales/ Produc- Agri- Others Not Total 
sirgeam Adm. Service tion culture stated 
eee ete rel cae am 
Rural-to-rural Male 2.6 38.6 2.0 58.9 2.9 3.0 100 

Female 0.3 14.2 1.4 74.4 5.2 4.5 100 
Urban-to-rural Male 3.2 63.8 ya 25.5 5.3 1.1 100 

Female 2.1 24.7 52 59.8 6.2 0.2 100 
Rural-to-urban Male 4.2 51.4 4.5 33.8 3.0 3:1 100 

Female 0.4 19.9 4.5 58.9 9.3 7.0 100 
Urban-to-urban Male 9.1 65.3 2m 12.4 7.4 3.3 100 

Female 12:1 37.9 6.1 21.2 13.6 9.1 100 
Total* Male 2.8 40.8 2.1 48.3 3.1 2.9 100 

Female 0.4 14.6 1.6 73.8 5.3 4.6 100 
Source: CBS (1987b) 

* Sample adjusted to national percentage urban. 
Table 27. Classification of economically active non-migrants 
by occupation, for area and sex, 1986/87 
Aron Sex Prof/ Sales/ Produc- Agri- Other Not Total 
Adm. Service tion culture stated 

Rural Male 1.3 16.6 1.6 Taye 2.8 Zz 100 

Female 0.1 6.6 0.8 76.0 10.2 6.3 100 
Urban Male 4.6 45.2 43 38.6 4.0 3.3 100 

Female 187 18.9 3.3 60.9 6.6 8.6 100 
Total* Male 1.4 18.0 1.8 Thy: 2.8 2.3 100 

Female 0.2 ia 1.0 755 10.0 6.4 100 
Source: CBS (1987b). 


* Sample adjusted to national percentage urban. 


Among the economically active females, 
more than 50 per cent are found working in the 
agricultural sector for the streams: rural-to-rural, 
urban-to-rural and rural-to-urban. The second 
influential occupation for females after agriculture 
is sales/service which accounts for only 14 to 28 
per cent of economically active females. The 
occupational classification for females in the 


services. The apportionment by occupation is 
much more skewed in the other streams for both 
males and females. 


(c) Literacy status 


The DSS 1986/87 found that a greater per- 
centage of male migrants are literate than male 


urban-to-urban stream shows wide spread among 
the various occupations like professional, adminis- 
tration, sales, services, production, agriculture and 
others. The spread among these various occupa- 
tions ranges from a minimum of 6 per cent in 
production to a maximum of 40 per cent in sales/ 
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non-migrants (tables 28 and 29 and Appendixes 
13-16). | However, among females more non- 
migrants are literate than migrants. The literacy 
rate for male migrants of 59.6 per cent is about 
11 percentage points higher than for male non- 
migrants. The rate for female migrants is only 


Table 28. 
Literacy rates of migrants age 6 years and above, by sex and streams 


RD TO IS SH WOT CON gNate 


Streams Si 
ex Total migrants Literate migrants Percentage literate 

Rural-to-rural Male 2 291 1 316 

Female 6 253 726 a 
Urban-to-rural Male 118 89 R 

Female 284 121 ok 
Rural-to-urban Male 788 593 st 

Female 1 093 276 ie 
Urban-to-urban Male 175 158 

Female 274 187 ae 
Total Male 2 574 1 534 59.6 

Female 7755 921 13.6 
Source: CBS (1987b). 


Table 29. Literacy rates of non-migrants age 6 years and above, by sex and area 


Area Sex Total non-migrants Literate non-migrants Percentage literate 

Rural Male 12 349 > B17 47.1 
Female 8 022 1 574 19.6 

Urban Male 4 490 34327 74.1 
Female 3, 540 1 908 338 

Total Male 13 118 6 387 48.7 
Female 8 587 1 878 21.9 

Source: CBS (1987b). 


13.6 per cent, which is about 8 points less than 
for female non-migrants. 


From the stream-wise analysis of literacy 
among migrants (table 28), it is noted that males 
have almost the same proportion of literate for the 
rural-to-urban and urban-to-rural streams, account- 
ing for about 75 per cent in each case. The 
proportion literate for males is 57 per cent for 
the rural-to-rural stream and 90 per cent for the 
urban-to-urban stream. The figures for females 
are below 50 per cent for the rural-to-rural, rural- 
to-urban, and urban-to-rural streams, but over 68 
per cent for the urban-to-urban stream. Among 
non-migrants literacy is greater for both males 
and females in urban than in rural areas (table 


29). 


Analysis of the literate population by level 
of schooling completed for migrants and non- 
migrants shows that among female non-migrants, 


more than 50 per cent have completed grades 1-5, 
about 15 per cent have completed grades 6-9 and 
fewer than 6 per cent have completed grades 10- 
15 (table 31). Among the migrants those who 
have completed grades 1-5, 6-9, and 10-15 com- 
prise 32, 20 and 16 per cent, respectively (table 
30). Hence, female migrants are relatively more 
qualified in terms of level completed than are the 
non-migrants. 


The highest proportions of male migrants 
completed grades 10-15 for the three streams, 
urban-to-rural, rural-to-urban, and urban-to-urban. 
Among the rural-to-rural stream, the highest pro- 
portion completed only grades 1-5. The propor- 
tion completing grades 10-15 is 38 per cent for the 
urban-to-rural and rural-to-urban streams and 55 
per cent for the urban-to-urban stream. Thirty per 
cent of the literate rural-to-rural male migrants had 
completed grades 1-5. 
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Table 30. Percentage distribution of literate migrants age 6 years and above 
by educational level completed, by sex and stream 


a 


Stream Sex No schooling 1-5 6-9 10-15 Not stated Total 

5; ; 100 (1 316) 
-to- l M 24.2 30.0 22.9 20.4 25 

prehapie F 31.4 35.5 19.0 171 3.0 100 (726) 
-to- M 19.1 16.9 23.6 38.2 2.2 100 (89) 
* eta ai F 21 19.0 25 38.0 - 100 (121) 
He M 20.6 14.0 19.4 38.5 75 100 (593) 
Srey F 26.3 23.8 28.2 18.4 3.3 100 (276) 
- rb M i be By 10.1 Ee > 2 1.9 100 (158) 
Se as F 17.6 15.0 255 41.2 PAM 100 (187) 
Total M Pay fs 27.8 22.6 ie Bea! 2.8 100 (1 534) 
F 29.3 32.1 20.0 16.0 2.6 100 (921) 


I 


Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
Table 31. Percentage distribution of non-migrant literate population 
6 years and above by sex and level of education passed for 
urban and rural area 

Area Sex No schooling 1-5 6-9 10-15 Not stated Total 
Rural M Zo 41.2 19.4 11.0 ofl! 100 (5 817) 

F 20.3 aye. 13.2 2.9 4.1 100 (1 574) 
Urban M jb) 31.4 21.8 27.4 PAA 100 (332) 

i! 15.8 39.6 22.0 20.7 19 100 (1 908) 
Total M 24.5 40.4 19.6 21.4 Bel 100 (6 386) 

I 19.6 56.3 14.6 oh 3.8 100 (1 878) 
Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 


Similarly, in the case of females, the highest 
percentage of literate migrants completed grades 
10-15 for the urban-to-rural and urban-to-urban 
streams. For the rural-to-rural and rural-to-urban 
streams, the highest proportion had completed 
grades 1-5 and 6-9, respectively. 


Male migrants to urban areas, irrespective of 
their origins, have age-specific literacy rates of 
more than 65 per cent throughout all age groups. 
Similarly, most of the male urban-to-rural migrants 
have age-specific literacy rates of more than 60 
per cent. Among the rural-to-rural migrants only 
the males aged 6-39 have literacy rates of more 


Age-specific literacy rates by sex for the than 50 per cent. 


four migration streams show that among female 
migrants from rural origins, those aged 6 to 14 


are relatively more literate (Appendixes 13-16). 
The rates decline sharply by age. The age- 
specific literacy rates for female urban-to-rural 
migrants peak at 78 per cent in the 10-14 age 
group. The rate for urban-to-urban female mi- 
grants peaks at 94 per cent in the age group 30- 
34, but is over two thirds at all ages from 10 to 
44. . 
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K. PROJECTION OF URBAN 
POPULATION 


The rate of growth of urban population was 
4.37 per cent, in contrast to the national popu- 
lation growth rate of 2.08 per cent per year during 
the period 1981-1991. Urban growth is due to 


three components: (a) the natural growth rate; (b) 
the effect of net migration; and (c) reclassification. 
The contribution of each component cannot be 
obtained from census data. Moreover, the census 
data do not give reliable information on the 
volume of migration. In fact, the 1981 census 
undercounted immigrants (CBS, 1988: 6). The net 
effect of international migration was nil according 
to the 1981 census, whereas it was 16 per 
thousand according to the Demographic Sample 
Survey (DSS) 1986/87. This section of the study 
attempts to identify the contribution of each of 
the three components in the growth of the 
urban population between 1981 and 1991 by three 
urban categories and by sex. It further tries to 
estimate the number of rural-to-urban migrants 
during the five-year interval prior to the 1991 
census. 


1. Methodology 


Urban areas are grouped into three catego- 
ries: Kathmandu Valley, hills and tarai urban 
areas. Careful analyses are made to determine the 
demographic parameters to project the urban 
population from 1981 to 1991. After making neces- 
sary adjustment for reclassified urban areas, the 
projected urban population is compared with the 
actual urban population in 1991 to obtain the 
estimate of net effects of migration during the 
period 1981-1991 (see Appendixes 23-32). 


The number of urban areas was 33 in 1991, 
whereas it was 23 in 1981. Hence, the population 
of those 10 undesignated urban areas in 1981 was 
estimated. Table 32 shows population in 1991 of 
those 10 undesignated urban areas in 1981, along 
with the estimated population in 1981. 


Six urban areas, Banepa, Dipayal, Damak, 
Jaleswor, Kalaiya and Taulihawa, were designated 
urban areas in 1982, whereas the remaining four, 
Bidur, Dhulikhel, Inaruwa and Malangwa, were 
designated urban areas in 1986. The rate of 
growth of population from the period when they 
were designated urban to the year 1991 is used to 
estimate the population in 1981. However, for 
Dhulikhel and Jaleswor the population decreased 
in the preceding years from when they were 
designated as urban areas until 1991. Thus, 
excluding these two urban areas, the populations 
of the eight remaining areas are estimated for 
1981. The rate of growth of population for these 
eight areas during the period 1981-1991 is used to 
estimate the population of Dhulikhel and Jaleswor 
in 1981. In this way, the populations of 33 desig- 
nated urban areas in 1991 are estimated for 1981. 
Using the urban age distribution of 1981, the 
population of 33 designated urban areas is 
projected to 1991 by three urban categories and 
by sex. By comparing with the observed popula- 
tion, net migration is estimated for three urban cat- 
egories by age and sex. 


The non-migrant urban population in 1991 
is estimated based on the population projection of 
23 designated urban areas in 1981. The popula- 
tion reclassified during the period 1981-1991 is 
estimated by subtracting the net migration and 
non-migrant population from the actually enumer- 
ated population in 1991 for each urban category. 
In other words, the reclassified population is 
obtained by the relation: reclassified population 
during 1981-1991 = observed population in 1991 — 
Net migration during 1981-1991 — non-migrants 
during 1981-1991. It is to be noted here that this 
procedure will include net migration in urban 
areas designated in 1991 but not in 1981 in total 


Table 32. Population of 10 urban centres in 1981 (undesignated) and 1991 


Urban area 1981 
1. Banepa 10 383 
2. Bidur 15 460 
3. Dhulikhel 6 842 
4. Dipayal 7 3) 
5. Damak 27 292 
6. Inaruwa 7 764 
7. Jaleswor 12 613 
8. Kalaiya 15543) 
9. Malangwa 7 796 
10. Taulihawa 13 3064 


1982 1986 1991 
10 581 12 537 
17 000 18 694 
10 000 9 812 
9 619 12 360 
28 448 41 321 
12 000 18 547 
19 260 18 088 
15 713 al 
10 500 14 142 
13 700 17 126 


Gage tautiiawa potuclines 05 aétuley (CC) bak 3 Pe 


net migration rather than in the reclassified popu- 
lation. Thus, the total urban population growth is 
obtained for each the Valley, hill and tarai region, 
classified by the contribution of net migration, 
natural increase and reclassification during the 
period 1981-1991. Further attempts are made to 
estimate the number of rural-urban migrants dur- 
ing the five-year interval prior to the 1991 census 
by using assumptions from the DSS, 1986/87. 


An exercise is carried out to project the 
urban population of 1991 up to the year 2011 by 
age and sex with three possible assumptions on 
fertility and mortality levels, along with plausible 
assumptions on the percentage of population 
which will be contributed by net migration and 
reclassification. 


2. Fertility assumptions 
(a) Fertility levels 


The fertility levels for three urban categories 
in 1981 have already been estimated (KC, et dl. 
1991:159). That estimation procedure is shown in 
Appendixes 23-25. Fertility levels for three urban 
categories in 1991 are estimated based on 1991 
census data; a 10 per cent sample of the 1991 
census; and the Fertility, Family Planning and 
Health Status Survey, 1991. A detailed analysis has 
been carried out to estimate the fertility level in 
1991 based on the 10 per cent sample of the 1991 
census. The fertility level has been estimated to be 
4.0 children per woman (CBS, 1993b). The 1991 
census data and the survey data have also been 
analyzed by using methods based on the P/F ratio. 
This is a method for estimating fertility level by 
using the shape of the observed curve of age- 
specific fertility rates (ASFR) and adjusting the 
level by using the ratio of the reported parity to 
cumulated current fertility derived from the births 
in the past year for women in their early twenties 


The 1991 census gave a figure of 3.48 chil- 
dren per urban woman while the survey data gave 
a figure of 3.44 children per urban woman. As 
the methodology requires the assumption of con- 
stant fertility, these values were not taken despite 
the close agreement between census and survey 
results. A total fertility rate (TFR) of 4.0 children 
per woman is assumed for urban areas in 1991 
based on detailed analysis of the 10 per cent sam- 
ple of the 1991 census. Moreover, the TFR value 
of 4.0 is more plausible than 3.5 for urban areas in 
1991 considering the fact that the TFR value was 
5.6 children per woman in 1981. The contraceptive 
prevalence rate (CPR) for any method was 48.2 
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per cent in urban areas of Nepal in 1991. 
However, the relative TFR values among the three 
urban categories, Valley, hills and tarai (Appen- 
dixes 26-28) are used to estimate the TFR level in 


each category in 1991 (table 33). 


Table 33. Estimated values of TFR for 
three urban categories in 1981 and 1991 


ee 


Urban areas 1981 1991 
1. Valley 5.0 3.0 
2. Hills 5.0 3.5 
3. Tarai 6.2 4.8 
Total 5.6 4.0 


As the population will be projected up to 
the year 2011 for three scenarios for each urban 
category, the declining fertility values are assumed 
for each scenario and for each urban category. As 
in the United Nations projection, it is assumed that 
for the high variant, the TFR would stabilize at 2.5 
children per woman; for the medium variant, it 
would stabilize at about the replacement level and 
for the low variant, it would stabilize at 1.7 
children per woman (United Nations, 1993:7). The 
TFR level is assumed to decline by 0.3, 0.6 and 
0.9 for the high, medium and low variants, respec- 
tively, for the Valley towns between 1991 and 
2001. The corresponding values are assumed to be 
0.4, 0.8 and 1.0 for the hill towns. The corre- 
sponding values are 0.5, 1.0 and 1.5, respectively 
for the tarai towns. The TFR values are assumed 
to decline further by 0.2, 0.3 and 0.4 for the high, 
medium and low variants, respectively, for valley 
urban areas between 2001 and 2011. For the hill 
and tarai towns, the fertility levels are assumed to 
decline by 0.4 and 0.5 points, respectively. How- 
ever, for the low variant in tarai towns, the TFR in 
2011 is assumed to be 2.5. Fertility assumptions 
are shown in table 34. 


(b) Age-specific fertility distribution 


The percentage distribution of age-specific 
fertility rates for the three urban categories in 1981 
and 1991 are derived from the distribution of 
estimated age-specific fertility rates based on 
census data (Appendixes 23-28). The percentage 
distribution of age-specific fertility rates for valley 
urban areas in 2001 is based on the trend of 1981 
and 1991 values. The distribution of the age- 
specific fertility rates in the hill towns in 2001 is 


Table 34. Fertility assumptions in 2001 and 2011 


ee SLADE ach) it Hd FOO Wh Seen valve sete rege 


Values of TFR 
Urban areas Si 
cenarios 1981 1991 2001 2011 
Ee eae ee 
ey ‘ th 2.7 2.5 
edium 5.0 3.0 2.4 2.1 
Low 2.1 7 
Hills High 3.1 2.7 
Medium 5.0 3:5 ody 2.3 
Low 2.5 2.1 
Tarai High 4.3 3.8 
Medium 6.2 4.8 3.8 53 
Low 


assumed to be about the same as that for the As fertility levels are expected to be low in 
valley in 1991. Similarly, as the values for the 2001 and 2011, the percentage distributions of the 
tarai urban areas in 2001 are expected to be age-specific fertility rates in the year 2011 are 
about the same as the values for hill towns, the assumed to be the same as in 2001. The distributions 
distribution is assumed to be the same as that for of the age-specific fertility rates for the three urban 
the hill towns in 1991. categories are presented in tables 35, 36, and 37. 


Table 35. Percentage distribution of age-specific fertility rates 
for three urban categories, 1981 


Age group Valley Hills Tarai Total 

ns ee ak Te RS SEER 2 Se Pond eo ee i a ees han peries p 
15-19 5.49 6.54 10.02 8.00 
20-24 19.98 23.02 23.54 22.01 
25-29 21.53 23.63 21.40 22.00 
30-34 18.29 18.57 18.51 18.04 
35-39 14.61 13.84 12.26 13.57 
40-44 7.19 8.82 7.07 7.50 
45-49 12.91 5.38 6.60 8.88 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Table 36. Percentage distribution of age-specific ferility rates for urban categories, 1991 


; ; 
Age group Valley Hills Tarai Tota 
15-19 11.18 18.53 13:34 12.80 
20-24 34.21 30.87 30.33 31.50 
25-29 28.89 23.02 25.56 26.20 
30-34 15:17 be Fe 15.47 15.34 
5 ay 7.03 8.16 9.07 8.60 
40-44 2.64 4.04 4.12 3.80 
45-49 88 1.81 2.14 1.76 
emit eae i era enna Ser 
100.00 , 100.00 
Total 100.00 100.00 


ee eg Os oe Er ES 
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Table 37. Percentage distribution of 
age-specific fertility rate in 2001 and 2011 


ee 


Age group Valley Hills Tarai 

Sth a 
15-19 14 11.18 18.53 
20-24 35 34.21 30.87 
25-29 29 28.89 23.02 
30-34 13 tale 1351 
vn 6 7.03 8.16 
40-44 2 2.64 4.04 
45-49 1 .88 1.81 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 


3. Mortality assumptions 


The expectations of life at birth for Valley, 
hill and tarai towns in 1981 have already been 
estimated (KC, et al, 1991: 159). The expectation 
of life at birth for urban areas in 1991 is estimated, 
based on the proportion of children dead obtained 
from the 1991 census and the NFFPHS, 1991. The 
figures are 71.3 and 61.4 years, respectively. As 
the expectation of life for urban areas was 56.2 
years in 1981, it seems that the value of 61.4 years 
would be more reliable for 1991. Hence, the value 
obtained from the census is rejected and the value 
obtained from the survey is accepted. However, 
the expectations of life at birth for three urban 
categories are derived from the urban value of 
61.4 years in 1991 and differences in values of 
expectation of life for three urban categories 
obtained from the 1991 census. 


The difference in expectation of life for 
males and females was found to be 2.7 years for 
the country in 1991 and 3 years in 1981. Hence, it 


is assumed that there will be 2 years’ difference 
for urban areas in 1991. The expectations of life 
for males and females are assumed to be equal in 
2001, and to be higher by 2 years for females in 
2011. The gap between the expectation of life for 
males and females might be lower in 1981 and 
1991 than these figures suggest and the gap could 
be narrowing at the rate of 0.5 years per decade. 
However, these difference would not greatly affect 
the results because the effect of the mortality is 
rather small in a population projection and the 
higher expectation of life for males than females 
in 1981 and 1991 has been compensated for by 
assuming a higher expectation of life for females 
than males sooner than the trend shows. The 
highest expectations of life at birth, of 71 years for 
women and 69 years for men, are assumed for 
Valley towns in 2011. The corresponding values 
are assumed to be 68 years for both sexes in 2001. 
The specific assumptions for each urban category 
are provided in table 38. 


For the population projection, only one 
mortality variant is assumed as the effects of mor- 
tality variants would be small compared to those 
of fertility variants. 


4. Migration assumptions 


The effects of net migration have been 
estimated to equal 26.4, 18.4 and 11.5 per cent of 
the total population of Valley, hill and tarai towns, 
respectively, in 1991. The estimation of net migra- 
tion during the period 1981-1991 is obtained by 
the difference between the observed population 
and the estimated population for designated urban 
areas in 1991. The figures for each zone for males 
and females in 1991 are shown in table 39. It can 
be seen that the percentage of net migration to 
total population for females is slightly more than 


Table 38. Life expectancy at birth in years for three urban categories: 
estimates for 1991 and assumptions for 2001 and 2011 


Towns Sex 


Female 
Male 
Total 
Hill Female 
Male 
Total 
Female 
Male 
Total 


Valley 


Tarai 
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peat i 2001 2011 
63.6 68 71 
65.6 68 69 
64.6 68 70 
59.6 65 69 
61.6 65 67 
60.6 65 68 
58.3 65 69 
60.3 65 67 
Pe | 65 68 


Table 39. pane percentage of net migration to total population in 1991, 
y sex, and assumptions for 2001 and 2011 


ee 


res ims 8 ER ES eterna toy Assumptions 
Male Female Total 2001 2011 
\ 24.4 28.7 26.4 13.2 6.6 
7 S 16.6 20.2 18.4 9.2 4.6 
arai 10.1 13.0 11.5 5.8 2.9 
ne 
Total 17.9 8.6 4.2 


TS 


for males in each urban category. However, it is 
assumed that for future years there will be more 
male migrants than female migrants so that the 
percentages will be the same for males and 
females in 2001 and 2011. 


For all urban areas, net migration consti- 
tuted 17.9 per cent of the total population in 1991. 
The corresponding figure was estimated to be 20.6 
per cent in 1981. Thus a decrease of about 3 per 
cent is noticed during the period 1981-1991. In the 
future, it is assumed that the percentage of net 
migration to total population will decrease by 50 
per cent in 2001 from the value in 1991. A further 
50 per cent decrease is expected between 2001 
and 2011 for each urban category so that the 
percentage of net migrants to total urban popula- 
tion for the high, medium and low variants would 
be 4.2 per cent in 2011. These percentages are 
assumed to be the same for males and for 
females. The assumptions for each urban category 
are shown in table 39. 


It is to be noted that the assumptions are 
made in terms of net migrants as a percentage of 
total population in each urban category for future 
years for males and females separately, in contrast 
to assumptions made about the volume of migra- 
tion in previous projections (KC, et al., 1991:159). 
In fact, according to the above assumptions, 
net migration would decrease in magnitude from 
302,690 during 1981 to 1991 to 255,520 during 
1991 to 2001 and then to 177,360 net migrants 
during 2001 to 2011 under the medium variant. 
This kind of decrease in magnitude is found for 
each urban category and for males as well as for 
females, which is in accordance with the policy 
stated in the Eighth Five Year Plan to decrease 
unplanned migration to urban areas (NPC, 1992: 


610). 


Various assumptions involved in estimating 
the number of rural-to-urban migrants during the 
five-year period preceding the 1991 census are 


mentioned here. It is to be recalled that based on 
1981 population data of designated urban areas in 
1991, population projections were made to 1991 
by age and sex for the three categories of urban 
areas, Valley, hills and tarai. Residuals, i.e. the 
observed values minus the projected values for 
1991, are obtained for each urban category. These 
residuals are assumed to be the net effects of 
migration to urban areas during the period 1981- 
1991. Based on the duration of stay of urban 
migrants in their place of residence in 1981, it is 
assumed that 65 per cent of net migrants came 
during the five-year period 1986-1991. Using the 
finding from the DSS 1986/87 that there were 
47 immigrants and 16 emigrants per thousand 
urban population, the net number of international 
migrants is obtained. Subtracting this from total net 
migrants yields the net total number of internal 
migrants to urban areas for the five-year period 
1986-1991. Borrowing again the figures from the 
DSS 1986/87, it is assumed that rural-to-urban 
migration is 82.6 per cent and urban-to-urban 
migration is 17.4 per cent of all migration to urban 
areas (CBS, 1988: 27). 


5. Assumptions about 
reclassification 


The actually reclassified population was 
19.8 and 13.7 per cent of the total population in 
hill and tarai towns, respectively, in 1991. 
Kathmandu Valley did not have any reclassified 
population. There is a great potential to increase 
the urban population by reclassification in the fu- 
ture. There were areas in 1991 with a combined 
population of about 300,000 that were not desig- 
nated as urban areas. In fact, immediately after the 
1991 census, three more areas were designated as 
urban. Moreover, apart from 36 municipalities at 
present, there are many small towns, especially 
district headquarters and market centres, with 
populations of more than 20,000 each (NPC, 1992: 
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515). Furthermore, the future plan is to develop 
market centres along the east-west and north-south 
highways to control unplanned migration to urban 
and tarai areas (NPC, 1992: 610). Hence, the 
number of urban areas is expected to grow in the 
future. It is also highly likely that areas adjacent 
to big urban areas will be declared urban and in- 
corporated into metropolitan cities. 


As such, it is assumed that the percentage 
of reclassified population in the hills in 2001 will 
be double the percentage in 1991 and that it will 
be the same in 2011 as in 1991. However, for 
tarai urban areas, the percentage in 2001 would 
be one and a half times the percentage in 1991 
because there is three times more urban popula- 
tion in the tarai than in the hills. The assumptions 
for each urban category are shown in table 40. 


Table 40. Percentage of reclassified 
population to total population: observed 
values for 1991 and assumptions 
for 2001 and 2011 


Urban areas 1991 2001 2011 
Valley 0.0 1.0 1.0 
Hills 19.8 39.6 19.8 


Tarai 3 20.6 13.7 


6. Findings 


Urban population projections were made up 
to the year 2011, based on 1991 census figures, 
with high, medium and low variants. The popula- 
tion projections are made for three urban catego- 
ries and by sex, and show the magnitude of each 
of the components, viz., net migrants, non- 
migrants and reclassification. The method used is 
the cohort component method, which projects the 
age-sex composition of urban population. With 
this method, the particular demographic factors 
resulting in change in age-sex structures are taken 
into account. It should be noted that smoothing of 
the population was not carried out (United 
Nations, 1974:56). The urban population of 1991, 
categorized as net migrants, non-migrants and 
reclassified, for total, males and females as well as 
three urban categories is shown in tables 41, 42 
and 43. The urban population was observed to 
be 1.70 million in 1991. However, the urban 
population had been projected to be 1.79 million 
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Table 41. Population projection for urban areas of Nepal by three categories up to the year 2011 


Low variant 


Medium variant 


High variant 


contribution 


component 


component 


Reclassi- 
fication 


Non 


migrants 


Net 
migration 


Reclassi- 
fication 


Net Non- 
migration migrants 


Reclassi- 


Non- 
migrants 
440 290 


Net 
migration 


Urban 


Total 


Total 


Total 
598 528 


fication 


centres 


Year 


269 367 
827 824 


1 695 719 


0 


53 365 
113 209 
166 574 


166 543 


619 622 
1 226 455 


158 238 
49 459 
94 993 

302 690 

112 653 
59 942 
86 915 


259 510 


Valley 
Hill 


1991 


Tarai 
Total 


832 116 


8 317 
251 977 
297 004 
557 298 


713 962 
325 787 


109 837 
1 061 146 


842 785 
641 388 


1 470 169 


8 424 
253 990 
302 854 


565 268 


111 245 732 116 


853 454 
651 558 


1 498 564 
3 003 576 


8 531 
258 018 


732 270 
333 598 
1 102 946 


2 168 814 


Valley 


2001 


636 303 
1 441 771 


58 539 
83 621 
251 99% 
65 588 
44 518 
59 821 


169 927 


325° 591 
1 082 047 
2 133 554 


59 007 
85 268 
255° 520 


Hill 


308 703 


Tarai 


2 100 895 2 910 190 


2 954 342 


315% 292 


Total 


993 807 


9 936 
191 615 
282 570 


484 121 


918 283 
731 606 


1 720 157 


1 031 865 


10 316 
195 962 
301,048 


507 326 


953 450 


68 099 
45 528 


63 733 
177 360 3.534 295 


1 069 982 


10 697 
204 664 
320 042 
535 403 


988 670 
781 426 


1 948 266 
3 718 362 


70 615 
47 550 
67 755 
185 920 


Valley 
Hill 


2011 


967 739 


2 062 548 
4 024 094 


989 693 


2 197 423 
4 218 981 


748 203 
1 832 642 


1 033 640 
2 336 063 
4 439 685 


Tarai 


3 370 046 


Total 


to the year 2011 


ries up 


tion of male population for urban areas of Nepal by three catego 


Projec 


Table 42. 


Low variant 
contribution by 


Medium variant 


High variant 
contribution by 


contribution by 


Reclassi- 
fication 


Non- 
migrants 


Non- Reclassi- Net 
migration 


migrants 


Non- Reclassi- Net 
migration 


migrants 


Net 
migration 


Urban 


Total 


Total 


fication 


Total 
313 435 


136 940 
431 626 


882 001 


fication 


centres 


Year 


0 


27, 79 
59 946 
87 701 


86 462 
328 093 
651 579 


237 024 
383 020 


76 411 
ze] 2) 
43 587 
142 721 
58 924 
30 637 
45 203 
134 764 
36 777 
24 300 


1991 Valley 
Hill 
Tarai 


Total 
2001 Valley 
Hill 


Sih 
Store 
WWh 
oT). OF 
be ll 


4 352 
128 761 
154 519 


373 576 
166 478 


57 472 
29 914 
43 505 
130 891 
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1 533 418 


562 850 


1 108 969 


779 382 
1 558 807 


Tarai 


287 632 
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518 043 
494 306 


1 067 704 


5 179 
97 874 
146 276 


478 675 
373 693 


890 461 


537 640 
505 605 


1 137 106 
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496 783 


537 259 
528 234 


1 190 492 


P owt 
104 592 
163 098 


514 911 


Valley 
Hill 


2011 


B62 255 
948 342 


399 342 


155 784 


992 8065 


34 529 
95 606 


Tarai 


273: 2012 22275 935 91721 1 827 360 261270 2 180 351 87 895 1742 829 249 329 2 080 053 


© 907, 118 


Total 


in a previous study (KC, et al, 1991: 102). The 
lower urban population is because of smaller 
populations in the tarai urban areas than pro- 
jected. The urban population in the Valley and 
hills was greater than the projected figure. The 
urban population growth rate of tarai areas was 
3.2 per cent per year, compared with an expected 
value of 5.4 per cent per year during the period 
1981-1991. Of the total urban population of 1.70 
million in 1991, the tarai had a share of 48.8 per 
cent, followed by 35.3 per cent in the Valley and 
15.9 per cent in hill towns. 


The components of urban population of 
1991 of net migration, non-migrants and reclassifi- 
cation were 17.9 per cent, 72.3 per cent and 9.8 
per cent, respectively. Of the total net migration to 
urban areas, 52.3 per cent was in the Valley, 
followed by 31.4 per cent in the tarai, although 
the urban population is less in the Valley than in 
the tarai. The percentage of net migration in hill 
towns was 16.3. Of the total reclassified popu- 
lation, 68.0 per cent was in tarai towns and 32.0 
per cent in the hill towns. 


The contribution of net migration in urban 
areas as estimated by the indirect method equalled 
302,690 during the period 1981-1991. The direct 
measure of net migration from the 1991 census is 
lower than the estimate obtained by the indirect 
method. The lower estimate probably results from 
the fact that lifetime migrants in urban areas are 
underreported by the census. On the other hand, 
the estimate of 302,690 net migrants obtained by 
the indirect method can be regarded as a 
conservative estimate. If the actual total popula- 
tion figure were higher than the population 
reported by the census in 1991, the estimate of net 
migration to urban areas during 1981-1991 ob- 
tained by the indirect method would be higher 
than 302,690. 


It has been estimated that of the total net 
migrants, 52.8 per cent are females and 47.2 per 
cent are males. The number of male migrants was 
found to be 20 per cent larger than that of female 
migrants in urban areas during 1971-1981 (KC, et 
al., 1991: 164). However, this was reversed during 
the period 1981-1991. The number of female 
migrants is 12 per cent larger than that of male 
migrants, with more female migrants in all three 
urban categories. Females constituted 51.7, 54.1 
and 54.1 per cent of net migrants in Valley, hill 
and tarai towns respectively. 


The percentage of female migrants is 
expected to decrease and is projected to equal 
48.1 and 48.3 per cent during the periods 
1991-2001 and 2001-2011, respectively, under the 
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Table 43. Projection of female population for urban areas of Nepal by 
three categories up to the year 2011 


ee 


Medium variant 


High variant 


Component Component 
Net Non- Reclassi- Net Non- Reclassi- 
Year hale migration migrants fication Total migration migrants fication Total 
1991 Valley 81 827 203 266 QO. 199285:095 
Hill 26 736 80 082 25 609 132 427 
Tarai 51 406 291 529 53 263 396 198 
Total 159 969 574 877 78 872 813 718 
2001 Valley 53 729 349 250 4069 407 048 53 047 344 818 4017 401 882 
Hill 29 305 163 092 126142 318539 28 852. 160570 124191 313 613 
Tarai 41 712 529 319 148 151 719 182 40914 519197 145 318 705 429 
Total 124 746 1041661 278362 1444769 122813 1024585 273526 1 420 924 
2011 Valley 33 838 473 759 20 Bel Zee 32617 456 667 4941 494 225 
Hill 23 250 382 084 100072 505 406 22 269 ~ . 365 968 95 851 484 088 
Tarai 33 226 955 401 156944 1 145 571 30 753 ~=©884 300 =: 1145 264 ‘1 060 317 
Total 90 314 1811244 262142 2 163 700 85 639 1706935 246056 2 038 630 


medium variant. The trend of a decreasing 
number of female migrants in the future is seen 
for all urban categories. The projection of urban 
population up to 2001 and 2011 by urban catego- 
ries (valley, hills and tarai) and by component 
factors (net migration, non-migrants and reclassifi- 
cation) for the total, male and female population 
under high, medium and low variants is summa- 
rized in tables 41-43. 


The urban population is projection to be 
3.00, 2.95, and 2.91 million in 2001 under the 
high, medium and low variants, respectively. The 
corresponding figures are 4.44, 4.22 and 4.02 
million in 2011. In the earlier projection, the 
estimates were 3.01 million in 2001 and 4.27 
million in 2011 under the plausible variant (KC, et 
al., 1991: 162). Those estimates are quite close to 
the present ones. In fact, the medium variant of 
this study gives about the same figures as the 
plausible variant in the previous study. In the 
present study, unlike in the previous one, the 
analysis has determined the magnitude of the 
separate components of net migration, non- 
migrants and reclassification in the urban popula- 
tion. 


It was projected that of the 4.2 million 
urban population in 2011, under the medium vari- 
ant, 52.1 per cent would be in the tarai, 24.4 per 
cent in the Valley and 23.5 per cent in the hill 
areas. The percentage of the urban population 
would increase in the tarai and hill areas but 
would decrease in the Valley towns from 35.3 per 
cent in 1991. 
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The estimated 4.2 million urban population 
in 2011 is expected to be composed 4.2 per cent 
from net migration, 83.8 per cent from non- 
migrants and 12 per cent from reclassification dur- 
ing the period 2001-2011. 


This study has also estimated the net 
number of migrants to urban areas during 1981- 
1991 by sex and age group. Tables 44-48 show 
the net number of urban migrants during the 
period 1981-1991 by age group and different 
urban categories. It can be seen that 36.8 per 
cent of net migrants are in the age group 20-29 
years, with the highest percentage of 39.4 per cent 
in the tarai and the lowest percentage of 32.9 per 
cent in hill urban areas. The proportions in the 
age group 20-29 years are more for males in the 
valley, about equal in the tarai and more for 
females in the hills. 


As expected, the highest percentage of net 
migrants (65.5 per cent) is in the broad age 
group 15-64 years (table 44). The distributions 
are almost equal for males and females. The 
corresponding figure is the highest for the Valley, 
with about equal proportions of male and female 
migrants. There is a greater percentage of fe- 
male migrants than male migrants in the age 
group 15-64 in the hill and tarai towns. About 
one third of net migrants are in the age group 
0-14 years, with a higher figure for towns in 
the hills. The proportion of male net migrants 
age 0-14 years exceeds that for females in each 
zone. 
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Table 48. Estimate of net migration during 1981-1991 by sex and age for all urban centres of Nepal 


Total 
(%) 
2.51 
8.55 
19.75 
15.30 
21.26 
15.57 


(%) 
3.24 
8.09 

17.41 
13.77 
22.93 


Net migration (%) 
Female 
16.71 


Male 
(%) 
1.69 
9.06 
22.30 
17.02 
19.38 
14.28 


Total 
(A-P) 
7 602 
25 868 
59 787 
46 326 
64 341 
47 119 
12 254 
14 381 


(A-P) 

5 185 
12 944 
27 960 
22 024 
36 688 
25 738 


Female 


Difference 


Male 
(A-P) 
2 417 
12 924 
31 827 
24 302 
27 653 
20 381 


Total 


Projected 1991(P) pop. 
Female 


Male 


Total 


Actual 1991(A) pop. 
Female 


Male 


Age 

group 
00-04 
05-09 


196 185 


94 802 
93 201 
/@ 255 
68 427 
54 882 
48 638 
52 457 
41 455 
32 863 
27 395 
21 $34 
16 080 
12 702 


101 383 
101 051 


203 787 


re Beets 
106 145 


103 800 
1 975 
110 575 


194 252 


220 120 


149 001 


78 748 
74 657 
66 691 
57 983 
56 323 
46 057 
37 368 
33 458 
25 606 
20 337 
15 984 


208 788 
189 410 


98 213 
90 451 
915970 
75 376 
57 431 
47 222 
35 489 
28 893 
22 556 
F771 
15 898 
10 749 


10-14 
15-19 
20-24 


143 084 
121 843 


106 621 


98 959 
94 614 
78 364 
63 603 
54 671 
41 424 
34 836 
25 724 
1p 759 
1 77/2 
heirs 


186 184 
153 740 
121 034 
101 893 


25-29 
30-34 


4.05 
4.75 
2.21 
0.95 
0.28 
0.17 
0.99 
0.74 
0.19 
0.42 


1.31 


100.00 


3.11 
3.61 
1.64 
0.94 
0.45 
0.68 
2.00 
2.42 
0.62 
0.65 
1.69 


100.00 


5.10 
6.04 
2.84 
0.94 
0.08 
-0.41 
-0.15 
0.99 
-0.26 
0.17 
0.91 


7 280 4 974 
100.00 


8 614 


108 780 


5 767 
2 626 


8/ O12 
70 231 
60 853 
47 437 
36 417 
28 686 
16 203 
14 361 


ape 
40-44 


6 682 


4 056 
1 378 


76 913 
63 729 
48 280 
36 926 
31 670 
21 472 
14 937 


2 876 


45-49 
50-54 


1 498 


843 

509 

2 984 

5 269 
576 
i277 

3 996 
302 690 


ca 

1 091 

3 196 

3 870 
952 

1 033 

2 698 
159 969 


118 
-582 
-212 

1 579 

244 

1 298 


-376 
142 721 


6 692 
4 871 


1 393 029 


6 879 
6 633 
3 031 
2 220 


653 749 


9 324 
7 728 
3 661 
2 651 
739 280 


7 969 
8 867 


1 695 719 


aX: 
4 064 
4 918 
813 718 


7 352 
wate. 
3 949 
882 001 


55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75-79 


80+ 


Total 


About 4 per cent of the migrants are aged 
64 years or more. There is a greater percentage 
of female migrants than male migrants in the older 
age group for all urban categories. An attempt was 
made to estimate net rural-to-urban migration dur- 
ing the five-year interval prior to the 1991 census. 


As was observed from table 41, there were 
302,690 net migrants in the 1991 urban population 
of 1,695,719. Assuming the contribution of 3.1 per 
cent of the urban population by the net effect of 
international migration in urban areas from the 
DSS 1986/87, the net number of migrants is esti- 
mated to be 250,123 from internal migration dur- 
ing the period 1981-1991. Using the breakdown 
from the 1981 census, 65 per cent of them, or 
162,583, must have come during the five years 
prior to the 1991 census. 


7. Policy implications from 
the urban population 
projections 


The contribution of net migration dur- 
ing 1981-1991 equalled 17.9 per cent of 
the total urban population in 1991. As 
this is a significant proportion, the 
effect of net migration on urban areas 
needs to be studied by conducting fur- 
ther migration surveys. 


As it was found by indirect estimation 
procedures that the census undercounts 
the volume of migration, longitudinal 
studies need to be undertaken to esti- 
mate the volume and streams of migra- 
tion. 


In the Kathmandu Valley in 1991, 26.4 
per cent of the urban population 
resulted from net migration during 
1981-1991. The volume of net migration 
to valley towns is expected to go on 
increasing if plans are not implemented 
effectively to reduce migration to those 
urban areas. 


The projection of population by dif- 
ferent urban categories and for net 
migrants, non-migrants and _ reclassifica- 
tion is a valuable tool in devising urban 
population policy. 


The net number of migrants is con- 
centrated is the age group 10-24 years. 
They may have migrated to urban areas 
for employment opportunities. Hence, 
if employment opportunities are made 
available in the rural areas from where 
they migrated, or created in small 
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towns, the net volume of migration to 
urban areas can be expected to de- 
crease. 


A significant proportion of net migrants 
are under age 10 years, there are about 
equal proportions of male and female 
migrants in the age group 15-64 years, 
and a low proportion is in the old age 
group. These facts indicate that there is 
a significant proportion of people who 
migrate to urban areas with families. 
This needs to be considered while 
devising urban policy. 


The number of female migrants was 
found to be greater than that of male 
migrants in all urban categories. It is 
necessary to conduct further research to 
determine whether that was the result 
of greater under-enumeration of the 
male population in urban areas by the 
census or whether there was a genuine 
increase in the share of female migrants 
among all migrants to urban areas. 


L. LABOUR FORCE SITUATION 


1. Labour force 
situation by rural and 
urban areas 


The labour situation at the national level has 
not been encouraging over the past 20 years. In 
1971, the economically active population as a 
percentage of the total population (crude activity 
rate) in rural areas was 42.4 per cent (table 49). 
The refined activity rate (the economically active 
population as a percentage of the total population 
aged 10 years and above) was 60.1 per cent in 
rural areas. The crude activity rate in rural areas 
increased to 46.0 per cent in 1981 but then 
decreased to 40.6 per cent in 1991. Similarly, the 
refined activity rate in the rural areas increased to 
65.9 per cent in 1981 but drastically decreased to 
58.3 per cent in 1991. The crude and refined 
activity rates of males in rural areas remained at 
the same level between 1971 and 1981 but both 
indices decreased by 1991. The crude activity rate 


Table 49. Total population and economically active population 10 years 
and above by sex for rural and urban areas, Nepal, 1971-1991 


Economically active population 


Total population (10 years and above) 
Census year Sex Number Number Crude Refined 
activity rate rate 
Rural 
1971 Total 11 094 045 4 707 924 42.44 60.07 
Male 5 568 552 3, 308 586 59.42 83.69 
Female 5 525 493 1 399 338 25.33 36.02 
1981 Total 14 066 118 6 470 346 45.99 65.85 
Male 7 183 100 4 199 800 58.46 83.77 
Female 6 883 018 2 270 546 32.98 47.19 
1991 Total 16 795 378 6 824 976 40.64 58.32 
Male 8 338 973 5985. 759 47.77 69.23 
Female 8 456 405 2 841 237 33.60 47.76 
Urban 
1971 Total 461 938 144 600 31.10 48.20 
Male 248 651 125 702 50.55 75.88 
Female 213 287 18 898 8.86 11.40 
1981 Total 956 721 380 540 4957 54.90 
Male 512 236 280 144 54.69 74.86 
Female 444 485 100 396 22.58 31.48 
1991 Total 1 695 719 514 610 30.35 40.50 
Male 882 001 391 844 44.43 59.00 
Female 813 718 122 766 15.10 20.21 
Source: CBS (1975), vol. V, table 39; CBS (1984), vol. I, Part i, table 5 and vol. I, Part iv, table 18; CBS (1994c), 
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vol. II, table 15 and CBS (1993a), vol. I, Part viii, table 27. 


for males decreased from about 59 per cent in 197] 
and 1981 to 47.8 per cent in 1991, whereas the 
refined activity rate decreased to 69.2 per cent in 
1991 from 84 per cent in the previous two decades. 


The situation of female activity rates js 
different from that of males. The crude activity 
rates for females in rural areas increased consist- 
ently from only 25.3 per cent in 1971 to 33.0 per 
cent in 1981 and 33.6 per cent in 1991. Similarly, 
the refined activity rates for females in rural areas 
increased from 36.0 per cent in 1971 to 47.2 per 
cent in 1981 and 47.8 per cent in 1991. The 
decreasing trend of male activity rates and increas- 
ing trend of female activity rates may reflect 
increasing male migration outside the country, 
while females are more active at home in the 
absence of males. 


2. Laour force situation in 
urban areas 


The labour situation in urban areas has fluc- 
tuated between the three census dates. The crude 
activity rate in urban areas increased from 31.1 per 
cent in 1971 to 39.8 per cent in 1981 but decreased 
to 30.4 per cent in 1991, which was lower than in 
1971. The refined activity rates show a similar 
trend. For males in urban areas, the crude activity 


rate increased from 50.6 per cent in 1971 to 54.7 
per cent in 1981 and decreased to 44.4 per cent 
in 1991. The female crude and refined activity 
rates in urban areas increased from 8.9 and 11.4 
per cent, respectively, in 1971 to 22.6 and 31.5 
per cent in 1981, then declined to 15.1 and 20.2 
per cent in 1991. While male activity rates in 
1991 had fallen below the 1971 level, female ac- 
tivity rates (although they had fallen by 1991) 
were above the level of 1971. The peak activity 
rate for both sexes in 1981 is hard to explain. 
Activity rates for females in rural areas have been 
fairly stable, while in urban areas they are increas- 
ing. 


Numerically, there were only 23 designated 
towns in 1981 and 33 in 1991; hence absolute 
figures of labour force participation are not strictly 
comparable. The crude activity rate decreased in 
Kathmandu Valley towns from 43.1 per cent in 
1981 to 33.8 per cent in 1991 (table 50). The 
crude activity rate for males in the valley towns 
decreased by about 9 percentage points, while for 
females it decreased by more than 10 percentage 
points. A similar situation is discernable for hill 
and tarai towns. It should be noted that an in- 
creasing level of schooling has put an increasing 
number of economically inactive children in 
schools. 


Table 50. Economically active population and crude and refined activity rates for towns, 
by zone, Nepal, 1981 and 1991 


SEX Population 10 years and above Activity rates 
Year Urban centres Total Total Active Crude _ Refined 
1981 Hill towns Total 132 027 94 320 60 199 45.60 63.82 
Male 68 320 48 885 37 559 54.98 76.83 
Female 63 707 45 435 22 640 35.54 49.83 
Valley town Total 363 507 272 993 156 633 43.10 57.37 
52 Male 197 749 148 992 111 602 56.44 74.90 
Female 165 758 124 002 48 031 28.98 38.73 
Total 461 187 325 714 160 708 34.85 49.34 
aes Male 246 167 176 315 130 983 53.21 74.29 
Female 215 020 149 399 29422 13.82 ae 
2.38 

Total 269 367 197 833 83 848 o4215 

OS leila ee 136 940 100 502 57 744 42.17 57.50 
Female 132 427 OF a8 26 104 19.71 26.82 
Valley towns Total 598 528 476 087 202 478 33.83 42.53 
: Male 313 435 250 485 149 037 47.55 59.50 
Female 285 093 225 602 53 441 18.75 23.69 
Total 827 824 597 678 228 284 27.58 38.20 
agile Male 431 626 313 160 185 063 42.88 59.10 
Female 396 198 284 518 43 221 10.91 15.20 


A i RIN ante a Sn ree 


Source: 


CBS (1984), Urban tables, vol. III, table 18 and CBS (1994c), vol. Il, table 15. 
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M. INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION 
1. Emigration 


Mountain and hill people of Nepal have 
been emigrating since the Treaty of Sughauli in 
the first quarter of the 19th century. In the pro- 
cess of unification of the country, and because of 
the forced labour policy (bara System), Nepalese 
peasants left the country either temporarily or 
permanently, leaving behind women, children, and 
old people to work in impoverished agriculture. 
Concomitant with this forced labour policy, the 
revenue and land policy accentuated indebtedness 
and poverty among Nepalese peasants. Such poli- 
cies forced the able bodied Nepalese of the hills 
to move to such other places as India, Burma 
(now Myanmar), Bhutan, and Sikkim. Another 
wave of Nepali emigrants left the country because 
of recruitment into the British Army in colonial 
India and abroad. In due course, the emigration of 


the Nepalese hill people continued as a tradition 
to sustain their families. 


The 1952/54 census enumerated 198,130 
persons, or 2.3 per cent of the total population, as 
being absent from the country for more than 6 
months. Of the total absentees abroad, 97.3 per 
cent had their origin in the Mountains/Hills. 


The total absentee population outside the 
country in 1961 was 328,470, or 3.4 per cent of 
the total population. That was a 66.0 per cent 
increase over the number of 1952/54 absentees. 
The Mountain/Hill zone sent 95.1 per cent of 
the total absentees abroad. Absentees were not 
reported in the 1971 census. In 1981, the number 
of absentees abroad was 402,977, or 2.7 per cent 
of the total popuiation. The share of absentees 
from the Mountains/Hills was 89.3 per cent. The 
absentee population in 1991 was 658,290, an in- 
crease of 63.4 per cent over the 1981 absentee — 
population (table 51). 


Table 51. Percentage distribution of absentee population of Nepal by reason, 1991 


South Other Arab. North 
Reason for absence Total % India % Asia Asia countries Europe America Other 
Both sexes 658 290 100.0 587 243 100.0 4799 20024 6 345 6 404 2 150 581 
Agriculture 27 781 4.2 27 781 4.7 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Trade 11 287 Ley Sarah, Ly 236 824 104 142 44 10 
Employment 412 803 62.7 388 169 66:15 27172 PQG693F HA 52215 2 675 435 118 
Edu/Train 14 990 25 11 386 1.9 420 879 83 1 043 870 88 
Dependency 115 836 17.6 99 980 TON grls2255 ome. 905 649 1 725 ae 50a 
Others eee) 6.1 32 210 SER, 636 2 645 182 575 150 35 
Not stated 35 560 5.4 16 998 2.9 285 2080 112 244 72 19 
Male 548 002 100.0 492 079 100.0 3652 16 364 5951 4581 1 484 445 
Agriculture 22 495 4.1 22 495 3.8 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Trade 8 861 1.6 7 561 i 159 fo 93 90 30 9 
Employment 382 855 69.9 360 388 61.4 1880 8755 5101 2 394 328 103 
Edu/Train 12 156 oe 9 302 1.6 330 728 67 845 653 66 
Dependency 80 039 14.6 70 114 11.9 700 2559 438 944 353 234 
Others 14 799 27 10 136 Dan 376 ~—s- 1 832 153 193 va 24 
Not stated 26 797 4.9 12 128 24 207. 391 759 99 eb 43 9 
ee OE eee 
Female 110 288 100.0 95 164 100:0. gad 325 3, 660 394 ~=1 823 666 136 
Ee eee Ae ae ee eee eee 
Agriculture 5 386 4.9 5 286 5.6 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Trade 2 526 2G 2 205 255 dd 93 11 52 14 1 
Employment 29 948 27.2 27 781 29.2 292 938 114 281 107 15 
Edu/Train 2 834 2.6 2 084 22 90 151 16 198 217 22 
Dependency 35 797 32.5 29 866 31.4 528 1 344 211 781 226 77 
Others 25 134 22.8 23 074 24.2 260 813 29 382 73 11 
Not stated 8 763 7.9 4 870 al 78 321 13 129 29 10 


Source: CBS (1994b), vol. III, table 5. 
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The 1952/54 census reported 157,323 per- 
sons emigrating to India. The Indian census of 
1951 recorded 278,972 Nepal born persons in 
India, with 61.0 per cent males and 39.0 per cent 
females. 


The 1961 census of Nepal recorded 328,470 
absentees abroad, of which 302,162 or 92.0 per 
cent went to India. The number of Nepalese 
emigrants to India increased by 92.1 per cent be- 
tween 1952/54 and 1961. The 1961 Indian census 
recorded 498,836 Nepal born persons in India. Of 
the total Nepal born population recorded in the 
Indian census of 1961, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, 
Assam, and Bihar had 82.7 per cent. Males 
predominated among the emigrants, although 
Bihar had 77.0 per cent females against 23.0 per 
cent males. 


The 1971 Nepalese census did not record 


absentee population abroad. The 1971 Indian 
census, however, recorded 526,526 Nepal born 
persons in India, with a sex ratio of 108 (India, 
ORGCC, 1976). 


The 1981 Indian census, on the basis of a 
5.0 per cent sample, enumerated 501,292 Nepal 
born persons out of which 444,427 persons were 
estimated to have had their last place of residence 
in Nepal (ndia, ORGCC, 1984). On the other 
hand, the Nepalese census of 1981 recorded 
375,196 absentee population in India. The 1991 
Nepali census recorded a much larger volume of 
absentee population abroad. Of the total of 
658,290 absentees, 587,243 or 89.2 per cent went 
to India (table 51). Among the total absentees, 
548,002 were males and 110,288 were females. 
Among the males, 70 per cent went abroad for 
employment, 90 per cent were in India, and 14.6 
per cent were dependents (also see figure 6). 


Figure 6. Absentee population by reason, 1991 
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Almost one third of the females were absent 
as dependents and 27.2 per cent were absent from 
the country for employment. The numbers of 
absentees going to other countries were 4,977 to 
South Asia, 20,024 to other Asian countries, 6,345 
to Arab countries, 6,404 to Europe, 2,150 to North 
America, 581 to other countries, and 30,566 were 


unstated (figure 7). 


Over 73 per cent of the total absentee 
population had been in the foreign countries for 


10 years or less and 58.6 per cent were abroad 
for 5 years or less (table 52). About 74 per cent 
of the absentees in India were residing there for 
less than 11 years. Nepalese emigration to other 
countries started increasing from the early eigh- 
ties and most emigrants had been absent for 
less than 6 years in 1991. Only one fourth of 
the emigrants had been away longer than 10 
years. Short-term migrants are likely to come 
home after some economic gain in the foreign 


country. 


Figure 7. Absentee population by country of destination, 1991 


(Percentage of absentees at each destination) 


India South Other 
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Source: Table 51. 
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For India: 


Arab Europe North 
America 


Table 52. Population absent from Nepal by duration and country of destination, 1991 


Duration in years — India % South — Other — Arab Eu- North Other Not Total % 
Asia Asia count. rope Ame. count. stated 
Total 587 243 100.0 4977 20024 6 345 6404 2150 581 30566 658 290 100.0 
es on ae 20.6 270-5516 1786 «61643 «= 409 «104. 4215 135 645-206 
1- : 22.1 B94 3801 2751 271 475 113 3396 142 663 21.7 
3-5 97 a 16.7 975 2246 1059 1217 601 248 3187 107611 16.3 
6-10 85 641 14.6 659 3 278 361s 1: 031 254 44 4071 95 339 14.5 
11-15 50 581 8.6 375 1 867 107 539 117 10 2 453 56 049 8.5 
16-20 a3 247 Sat 272 872 47 199 62 12 1976 36677 5.6 
21-25 20 200 3.4 218 536 41 85 36 4 1 387 22 507 3.4 
26-30 12 236 Zl 133 335 25 44 12 3 1 000 13 788 2.1 
31-40 9 461 1.6 64 258 16 32 13 6 667 10517 1.6 
40+ 4 536 0.8 39 110 15 13 9 2 314 5 038 0.8 
Not stated 22 709 3.9 278 905 147 330 162 35a 7 00 32 456 4.9 
———— (eee 
Source: CBS (1994b), vol. III, table 6. 
2. Foreign born population of the total population, as foreign born (table 53, 
in Nepal figure 8). Of the total foreign born, the India 


born constituted 96.0 per cent. The tarai had 

It was only from the Nepalese census of 92.3 per cent of the total foreign born and 98.9 

1961 that the volume of foreign born population per cent of those were born in India. Females 

in Nepal was documented. The 1961 Nepalese constituted 64.1 per cent of the total foreign 
census recorded 337,620 persons, or 3.6 per cent — born. 


Table 53. Foreign born population in Nepal, 1991 


1991 
Country 1961 1971 1981 Male Female Total 
India 324 159 322 718 222 278 113 405 305 577 418 982 
% 96.0 95.6 95.0 CARD) (72.9) 95.3 
China 8 061 1 534 2 481 
% 2.4 0.5 1.1 
Pakistan 123 156 279 
% (44.1) (55.9) 0.1 
Bangladesh 241 306 547 
% (44.1) (55.9) 0.1 
Bhutan 1 297 1 862 3159 
% (41.1) (58.9) 3 
i i 33 23 5 
‘ Lanka & Maldives Bo ies ed 
i 4 885 12 495 7 827 7 599 6 924 14 523 
ve Simei 1.4 ah GOH) (52.3) (47.7) 3.3 
European countries 497 492 989 
(50.3) (49.7) 0.2 
3 h 465 488 953 
. er countries (48.8) (51.2) as 
Other/Unstated 515 701 1453 
% 0.2 0.2 (0.6) 
Oo wakteltane riod notere? * —  _-_ 4s 
488 
620 337 448 234 039 123 660 315 828 439 
ie ie 100.0 100.0 (28.1) (78.9) 100.0 


eT 
SonreelO CHSA1967)) vo, tablor2}CBS 1975); Vol. UL, Part 1p tables1Y, CBS (1984); vol. 1, ‘Part II, aible 8;"CBS 
(1993a), vol. I, Part iv, table 14. 


Note: Figures in parentheses refer to the percentage of male and female in the foreign born population in 1991. 
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Figure 8. Foreign born population in Nepal, 1961-1991 
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The 1971 Nepalese census reported 337,448 
foreign born population in Nepal. The India born 
constituted 95.6 per cent of the total foreign born, 
and 91.3 per cent of those resided in the tarai. 


The 1981 Nepali census recorded only 
234,039 persons as foreign born (table 53). India 
born immigrants constituted 95.0 per cent of the 
total foreign born. In 1991, the foreign born 
population equalled 439,488 persons, of which 
95.3 per cent were Indians (figure 9). Among the 
India born 72.9 per cent were females. Over 80 
per cent of the foreign born population had 
obtained Nepali citizenship. 


Of the total foreign born population of 
439,488 persons in 1991, 47.3 per cent did not 
state their duration of stay, while 32 per cent 
reported residing in Nepal for more than 10 years 
(table 54). Those residing for 1-5 years equalled 
only 7.7 per cent. Most of the foreign born popu- 
lation (86.2 per cent) was residing in the tarai 
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and, of this, more than one third had been resid- 
ing there for more than. 10 years. Of the total 
foreign born in the hills, 77.7 per cent were resid- 
ing in the western and central hills where large 
urban centres such as Pokhara (western hills) and 
Kathmandu Valley towns (central hills) are located. 
The longer period of stay by the majority of the 
foreign born population reflects that most of them 
have acquired Nepalese citizenship and that the 
various censuses are unable to capture immigrants 
of shorter duration, including the floating popula- 
tion in urban areas and along the open border 
between Nepal and India. 


3. Foreign born population 
in urban areas 


A total of 86,465 foreign born person live in 
33 towns in Nepal in 1991 (table 55). Of these, 
73.7 per cent lived in tarai towns, 18.7 per cent in 
Kathmandu Valley towns and 7.6 per cent in hill 


Figure 9. Foreign born Population in Nepal by country of origin, 1 
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Table 54. Foreign born population by duration of stay, 1991 
Duration of stay 
Less than 06-11 1-5 6-10 11-15 16 years Not Total Per 
5 months months years years years ormore _ stated cent 
Mountains 88 59 488 473 223 813 2 344 4 488 1.0 
(per cent) rAv ibs 10.9 10.5 5.0 8.1 52:4 100.0 
Far Western 26 25 153 184 88 338 338 1 170 
Mid Western 6 2 13 8 5 a7 97 148 
Western 0 0 2 ™ 5 50 92 154 
Central 26 15 147 136 41 124 579 1 068 
Eastern 30 i 173 140 84 284 1 220 1 948 
Hills od! 695 7 291 7 910 4 059 6 877 28 479 56 308 12.8 
(per cent) 1.8 Lie 12.9 14.0 Jie i 50.6 100.0 
Far Western >i 16 23 239 144 256 1 056 2 005 
Mid Western 82 70 547 532 332 456 1 477 3 496 
Western 439 331 3 116 3 045 1 549 2 591 10 743 21 859 
Central 282 199 2360 3 267 1 463 2 611 11 508 21 869 
Eastern 137 79 852 827 526 963 3 695 7 079 


(Continued) 
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Table 54. (continued) 


a 
Duration of stay 


a  —$———————— 


Less than 06-11 1-5 6-10 11-15 16 years Not Total Per 

5 months months years years years ormore _ stated cent 

Fe 

Tarai 3, 204 1 582 26 040 42772 29 638 98 314 177142 378 692 86.2 
(per cent) 0.8 0.4 6.9 11.3 7.8 26.0 46.8 100.0 
Far Western 141 88 1 265 1 917 1 147 1 745 5 657 11 960 
Mid Western 184 178 1 912 2 945 1 936 6135 12 362 25 652 
Western 614 232 5 444 7 298 4 825 Tyeaeees 26 636 60 571 
Central ig fa 383 8598 16112 11 164 44495 82151 164 016 
Eastern 1 152 701 8821 14500 10566 30417 50336 116 493 

Total 4 289 2 3360 33. 819 Ss: 51:155 33920 106004 207965 439488 100.0 
(per cent) 1.0 0.5 Ta 11.6 Tt 24.11 47.3 100.0 


—__——_—<——_ — —m—eo—o—m 


Source: CBS (1993a), vol. I, Part iv, table 15. 


towns. Males are positively selected in hill and cent of the total foreign born population in Nepal 
Kathmandu Valley towns, with sex ratios of 117.3 lived in urban areas in 1991 as against only 2.5 
and 134.6, respectively. Indian females are pre- per cent in 1981. This shows the magnitude of 
dominant in tarai towns, with a sex ratio of 62.9 _ the contribution of the foreign born population in 
reflecting a high prevalence of marriage migration Nepal to urban growth as well as to overall popu- 
from across the Indian boarder. Almost 20 per lation growth. 


Table 55. Foreign born population by country of birth and sex 
for towns, Nepal, 1991 


Country 
Sex Total Sex India Paki- Bang- Bhu- Srila. Other Euro- Otb- 
ratio stan ladesh tan & Asian pean” ers 


Mald countries countries 


Hill towns Male 3570 2 622 2 2 i 0 791 101 a 
Female 3 044 T1753 2 249 1 0 14 0 631 111 38 
Total 6 614 
(7.6) 
Kath. Valley Male 9 256 7 178 30 13 i> 11 1 671 100 138 
towns Female 6 878 5080 24 18 111 9 1 396 92 148 
Total 16 134 134.6 
(18.7) 
Tarai towns Male 25 002 257203 23 72 107 3 1 470 37 88 
Female 38 715 36 902 28 83 145 0 1 432 43 82 
Total 63 717 64.6 
(73.71) 
Total Male 37 828 33 003 55 86 23> 14 3.932 238 265 
Female 48 637 44 231 53 101 270 9 3 459 246 268 
Total 86 465 7/8 . 77254 108 187 505 P| £391 484 533 
(100) (89.3) (0.1) (0.2) (0.6) (0.03) (8.5) (0.6) (0.6) 
Source: CBS (1994c), urban table 14. 
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4. Foreign citizens in rural 
and urban areas 


The 1961 census reported 110,061 foreign 
citizens in Nepal (table 56). Of that total, Indian 
citizens constituted 69.3 per cent, other Asians 7.2 
per cent, and the unstated category 23.4 per cent. 
In 1971, Indian citizens constituted 94.4 per cent 
of the total foreign citizens in Nepal. The propor- 
tion of Indian citizens was reduced to only 24.2 
per cent in 1981. Citizens of other Asian countries 
were only 1.6 per cent in 1981. A high propor- 
tion (74.2 per cent) of foreign citizens in 1981 was 
grouped in the other/unstated category. The 
number of foreign citizens recorded was more 
than the foreign born population recorded in 1981, 
which is a significant departure from all other 
censuses. By 1991, the number of foreign citizens 
had decreased substantially to 90,427 persons. Of 
these, 68,489 or 75.7 per cent were Indian citizens. 


In urban areas only there were 32,435 fo- 
reign citizens, of which 81.7 per cent were Indian 
citizens (table 56). Foreign citizens living in urban 
areas constituted 35.9 per cent of the total foreign 
citizens in the country in 1991. The proportion 
male among foreign citizens was higher in urban 
areas (58.8 per cent) than at the national level 
(51.1 per cent). Almost 39 per cent of the Indian 
citizens lived in the urban areas, and two thirds 
lived in tarai towns and one quarter lived in 
Kathmandu Valley towns. Foreign citizens, espe- 


cially Indians, primarily live in rural areas of the 
tarai. 


5. Causes of migration 


The control of malaria in the tarai and 
Inner tarai has been largely responsible for the 
hill migration into the tarai. The control of 
malaria was accompanied by a government policy 
of resettlement and the establishment of infrastruc- 
ture and development activities because of loca- 
tional advantage in the tarai. Gurung (1989:41-43) 
indicated that the lowlands favourable for highland 
migration constituted 65.3 per cent of cultivated 
area, 61.7 per cent of food grain production, 34.4 


per cent of road mileage, and 62.5 per cent of 
industries. 


The 1991 Census reported that 587,245 
persons, or 89.2 per cent of all absentees, were in 
India and that 66.1 per cent of these went for 
employment. Over 73 per cent of the males went 
to India for employment. 


Among the total India born immigrants 
reported by the 1981 census, 45.2 per cent immi- 
grated for marriage (KC, et al., 1991). Of those 
immigrating for marital reasons, females consti- 
tuted 97.4 per cent. Among the foreign born 
population 10 years and over reported in the 1991 
census, over 80 per cent were engaged in farming 
and fishing or sales and services. 


Table 56. Foreign citizens in Nepal, 1961-1991 


Country of 1991 (National) 1991 (Urban) 
citizenship 1961 LPI 1981 Male Female Total Male Female Total 
India 76 311 128829 116755 35 363 33 126 68 489 15700 10785 26 485 
% 69.3 94.4 292 (51.03 )aue (45.57) Joadoeve AOD ae aha i 81.7 
China yay Ts 7 184 7 678 2 725 3 670 6 395 757 713-9 di4/0 
% if Es, 16 (42.61) 67.39) Fi ligeueS 125) pig (A853) 4.5 
Other countries 464 358586 6 144 6 066 12 210 1668 1472 3140 
% 0.3 74.2 (50.32) (49.68) 13.5. ni hoses (40.9) 9.7 
Unstated 25 777 1.03 1 360 3 333 943 397.. 1,340 
% 23.4 (59.2) (40.8) 3.7 (70.4) (29.6) 4.1 


iia 18 onl pin eee SE ee 


Total 110061 136477 483019 46 205 44 222 90 427 19068 13367 32 435 

Col. total (%) 100.0 100.0 100.0 (51.10) (48.90) 100.0 (58.8) (41.2) 100.0 

% of total pop. 1.2 12 BA 0.5 

Source: CBS (1967), vol. Il, table 9; CBS (1975), vol. II, Part i, table 12; CBS (1984), vol. I, Part iti, table 11; CBS 
(1993a), vol. I, Part vi, table 21 and CBS (1994c) vol. Il, Urban table. 

Note: Numbers in parentheses refer to the percentage of male and female among foreign citizens in 1991. 
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6. Consequences of migration 


The urban population of the tarai increased 
from 17.4 per cent of the total urban population in 
1952/54 to 53.3 per cent in 1991. During this 
period, the urban population of the tarai grew by 
more than 8 per cent annually. The proportion of 
urban growth in the tarai between the 1981 and 
the 1991 censuses contributed by in-migration was 
27.4 per cent. Out-migration might have helped to 
reduce population pressure on marginal land in 
the hills, but the shortage of labour during the 
peak agricultural season has led to low producti- 
vity and consequent malnutrition and hunger in 
the hills. On the other hand, increasing land 
prices in the tarai have increased the number of 
landless people (K.C., 1985). 


The majority of international migrants com- 
ing to Nepal are engaged as skilled and semi- 
skilled workers in trade and service oriented pro- 
fessions. Higher skill levels and lower rates of 
wages are the main contributory factors causing 
the preferential employment of immigrants and the 
displacement of native workers. This has also 
retarded the process of new skill acquisition 
amongst Nepalese labourers. 


Immigrants have a strong hold on _ the 
commercial and industrial sector. Indian contrac- 
tors dominate in big contracts in governmental 
and non-governmental sectors because of their 
better organization, investment and entrepreneurial 


capacity. 


A large number of immigrants work in 
urban areas as vendors, plumbers, electricians, 
carpenters, tailors, and barbers, and monopolize 
the informal sectors. Immigrants in urban areas 
have a strong hold on trade and commerce, even 
displacing Nepalese traders, and repatriate their 
income to India. In contrast, Nepalese in India 
have a limited capability to compete with Indians 
in the relatively more advanced Indian economic 
system. 


The positive contribution of immigrants 
should also be acknowledged in manufacturing, 
transport, and export-based trade by importing 
useful technology and skills to fulfill various skill 
needs in Nepal. Their business entrepreneurship 
and extensive linkages in India and abroad are not 
matched by their Nepalese counterparts. 


Emigration from Nepal to India has been 
influenced by differentials in the prospect of 
employment in unskilled jobs, prospects for 
repatriation of earning and remittances, and un- 
restricted rules of entry and exit. Indian immi- 
gration to Nepal is influenced by differential 
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opportunity for employment, demand for skilled 
and semi-skilled manpower, small distances, low 
cost of transportation, unrestricted entry and exit, 
repatriation of earnings and closer affinity in 
religion, culture, language, and family ties (Weiner, 
1985:441-445). Emigration from Nepal to India is 
mainly from the hills and the distance involved 
and the transportation cost is relatively greater. 
The hill emigrants are not similar to Indians in 
culture, language, and family ties. The difficulty 
of acculturation faced by Nepalese emigrants in 
India is greater than the ease with which Indian 
immigrants adapt to the socio-economic situation 
of Nepal, especially in the tarai. 


N. POLICY ANALYSIS 


1. Industrialization policies 


Nepal had practically no industrialization 
prior to 1950. Some industries established during 
the 1930s were based on a very limited industrial 
infrastructure, such as rice husking, oil seed 
extraction, jute and tea processing and lumber 
mills. Of about two dozen industries established 
in the tarai region during 1936-1950, mainly jute, 
cigarette, match and sugar industries have 
survived. 


In 1957, an Industrial Enterprises Act was 
enacted to develop a few cottage and small-scale 
industries. The Nepal Industrial Development 
Corporation (NIDC) was established in 1959 to 
promote and develop industries in the private 
sector through financial and technical support 
from the government. 


A new Industrial Enterprises Act was pro- 
mulgated in 1961. During the 1960s a very limited 
range of import substitution industries arose, in 
the public sector, producing consumer goods 
such as beverages, cigarettes, textiles, simple agri- 
cultural tools and building materials. By repealing 
the Act of 1961, another Industrial Enterprises Act 
was adopted in 1974 to establish import substitut- 
ing industries. In 1982, a new Industrial Enter- 
prises Act was promulgated that replaced the 1974 
Act in order to promote and develop cottage 
and small-scale industries to expand employment 
opportunities for Nepalese labourers. Industries 
using foreign labourers could retain them for 
seven years, but they were to be replaced by 
Nepalese nationals after appropriate training. Only 
where trained national labourers were not avail- 
able, could an enterprise employ foreigners for an 
additional period of five years. In 1987, the 
Industrial Enterprise Act of 1982 was amended to 
further encourage industrialization. 


The 1982 amendment divided the country 
into three regions: developed, semi-developed and 
undeveloped. Higher incentives were provided to 
industries operating in undeveloped areas than in 
semi-developed. No incentives were provided to 
industries located in developed regions. The 
policy of the government was to discourage indus- 
tries from locating in major urban areas such as 
Kathmandu, Biratnagar and Birgunj (MHPP, 
MSUD, 1990:11). 


Major problems in the path of industrializa- 
tion are the small size of the Nepalese market, the 
subsistence economy, and confinement of markets 
for consumer goods within the urban areas and in 
more accessible parts of the hills and the tarai. In 
addition, Nepalese goods must compete with 
Indian goods, which are generally cheaper and of 
better quality through economies of scale. Private 
interests are concentrated on trade, tourism and 
real estate, where returns on investments are more 
assured and attractive. Government policies of 
privatization and the development of private 
industries has only recently begun. 


A review of the industrialization policy of 
Nepal indicates that there has been a tendency 
to protect the domestic industries more in the 
public than in the private sector by levying higher 
tariffs and embargoes on imports. Nepalese 
industrial policies focus on making Nepalese 
industries more cost effective by providing tax 
holidays and exchange facilities for importing raw 
materials. 


The industrial policies focus on import sub- 
stitution because local industries produce com- 
modities needed for domestic consumption. In 
addition, the unavailability of skilled manpower 
within the country has led to the creation of 
employment opportunities for expatriates when 
industries were established. 


Industrial development initiatives in the 
past led to the establishment of industrial districts 
in favourable locations in urban areas, such as 
Kathmandu, Lalitpur, Bhaktapur, Hetauda, Pok- 
hara, Dharan, Nepalganj, Butwal and Birendra- 
naganj. Creation of industrial estates also led to 
the establishment of small and medium-scale 
industries on the periphery of urban areas. 
There has been a gradual shift of interest in 
Nepalese industrial endeavour from the traditional 
sector to the modern one. As such, the contri- 
bution of agriculture to GDP has been substan- 
tially reduced from 90 per cent to less than 57 
per cent within the last four decades (NPC, 


1993). 


The development of industrial centres 
encouraged rural-to-urban migration in many 
municipalities and small urban centres located 
along the highways. 


The industrial sector of Nepal has not been 
greatly successful in creating employment. Cottage 
and small-scale industries have, however, been 
providing self-employment and some employment 
of others. Marketing has become a problem for 
small-scale industries. 


Nepal aspires to achieve economic develop- 
ment based on agriculture through the process of 
industrialization by mobilizing labour, capital and 
natural resources available in the country. During 
the Eighth Plan (1992-1997), it aims to involve 
private participation for the promotion of develop- 
ment of industries by means of legal and adminis- 
trative provisions. 


Some of the industrialization policies of the 
Eighth Plan affecting the trends and patterns of 
rural-to-urban migration are to: 


e minimize negative impacts of the esta- 
blishment of industries on environment; 


e provide incentives for dispersing indus- 
tries and enterprises to various parts of 
the country, especially to undeveloped 
areas; and 


e integrate urban development with infra- 
structure development with the objec- 
tive of increasing economic and em- 
ployment opportunities in the industrial 
sector. 


The Government has recently started to en- 
courage industrial enterprises to locate outside the 
Kathmandu Valley. The explicit impact of such a 
policy is to reduce or lessen the population 
pressure and environmental deterioration in the 
Kathmandu Valley. The process of industrializa- 
tion helped to attract many people from rural 
areas of Nepal as well as from India. Industriali- 
zation led to the creation of employment op- 
portunities in urban areas and increased wage 
rates, which have attracted many people from 
rural areas where marginal productivity is low and 
under-employment and absolute unemployment 
are high. The promotion of the carpet industry, 
through the provision of exchange facilities by the 
Government for wool imports, has helped in the 
location of carpet industries in urban centres. It 
has attracted migrants from rural areas for employ- 
ment. 
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2. Migration policy 


The 1983 National Population Strategy 
developed by the National Planning Commission 
(NPC) proposed to develop programmes to initiate 
a comprehensive and planned migration process 
within the hills, and from the hills to the tarai in 
view of the deteriorated environmental conditions 
in the hills. The Strategy proposed to control 
immigration to the tarai. In 1983, the NPC consti- 
tuted a Task Force to recommend policy and 
programmes to regulate internal migration and- 
control immigration. One of the recommendations 
submitted by the Task Force was to introduce a 
work permit system for foreign workers in 
Kathmandu and Bhaktapur. It, however, was not 
continued for political reasons. 


The trends and patterns of rural-to-urban 
migration as well as international migration noted 
in this study raise several issues at the policy 
level. Internal migration is indicative of the 
immense disparity in development among regions 
and between rural and urban areas while interna- 
tional migration can be detrimental to the national 
interest. 


(a) Policy issues for internal 
migration 


The Constitution of Nepal provides the fun- 
damental right for Nepalese citizens to free inter- 
nal movement. Initially, out-migration from the 
hills was more directed outside the country. Inter- 
nal migration from the resource-poor hills to the 
resource-rich ftarai created a redistribution of 
population and resources within the country, thus 
slowing down the volume of emigration outside 
the country. 


The first comprehensive population policy 
in Nepal was formulated in the Fifth Plan (1975- 
1980). The policy pronouncement included ferti- 
lity control, regulation of internal migration, en- 
couragement of migration to the western tarai, 
deliberate urbanization and immigration control. 
These policies were not pursued with concrete 
programmes, although some resettlement in the 
western tarai did take place. The Sixth Plan (1980- 
1985) included policies on regulation of internal 
migration and development of small towns, both 
of which did not materialize due to lack of 
programmes. 


The problem of hill out-migration should be 
attacked at the source rather than at the destina- 
tion. The policy goals related to influencing 
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migration in the hills may be enumerated as deve- 
lopment of small market towns and service centres 
accompanied by deliberate urbanization, creation 
of off-farm employment opportunities, commer- 
cialization of subsistence agriculture, and gradual 
elimination of economic dislocation, poverty, un- 
deremployment and unemployment. The _inte- 
grated rural development approach to hill area 
development does not focus on the possibility of 
resettling the landless in the hills. Without such 
migration influencing policies, the tarai will have 
more landless people and squatters. The extent to 
which migration to the tarai can be regulated 
depends very much on what migration influencing 
policies can be adopted in the hills. 


(b) Policy issues for international 
migration 


Nepalese emigration to India has hindered 
Nepal’s efforts to implement effective policies to 
control immigration from India. Emigration was 
primarily induced by the state apparatus through 
oppressive land and labour policies, agricultural 
indebtedness, and recruitment in the British Army. 
Although a majority of the army servicemen 
returned to Nepal, some settled in India to create 
Gorkha colonies. Emigrants spread over adjoining 
Darjeeling, Sikkim, and Bhutan as farmers, tea gar- 
deners, and timber workers. Nepalese emigrants 
from the hills spread as far as Assam and northern 
Burma (now Myanmar). Many of the Nepalese 
emigrants to Burma returned after the Burmese 
Nationalization Act of 1964. The armed conflict 
for ‘Gorkha land’ campaign and expulsion of 
Indian citizens of Nepalese origin from Assam and 
Meghalaya have forced a sizeable number of long- 
time emigrants to return to Nepal. The problem 
of refugees from Bhutan recently settled in eastern 
Nepal is yet another dimension of the problem of 
migration. 


In the 19th century, the Nepalese govern- 
ment deliberately invited Indian immigrants to the 
tarai for agricultural colonization. An extension of 
an Indian railway to the Nepalese border in the 
last decade of the 19th century brought Indian 
traders and businessmen. With the establishment 
of joint industrial ventures in the tarai in the 
1930s, more Indian industrial labourers came to 
work. The existence of 3,000 km of open border 
between Nepal and India and the similarities in 
culture and tradition between the tarai ethnic 
groups and the people of northern India have 
made it extremely difficult to monitor and record 
immigration to Nepal. 


(c) The international open border 
between Nepal and India 


The border between Nepal and India was 
defined after the Anglo-Nepal War of 1814/16 and 
the Treaty of Sughauli. The legal basis for the 
open border was provided by the Indo-Nepal 
Treaty of Peace and Friendship signed in 1950 
before the ousting of the Rana Regime. Article 6 
of the Treaty provides “nationals of the other, in 
its territory, national treatment with regard to par- 
ticipation in industrial and economic development 
of such territory”. Article 7 grants, “on a recipro- 
cal basis, to the nationals of one country in the 
territory of the other the same privileges on the 
matter of residence, ownership of property, partici- 
pation in trade and commerce, movement and 
other privileges of similar nature” and “afford[s] 
the Nepalese nationals in Nepal protection from 
unrestricted competition”. 


An open border has helped both countries 
to develop harmonious, socio-economic, cultural, 
and religious relationships through the years. In- 
dian entrepreneurship and organizational skills, 
their extensive contacts abroad, and seasonal agri- 
cultural laborers in the tarai have all helped the 
Nepalese economy to some extent. A continued 
immigration from India, however, will create more 
pressure on available resources within the country 
and will harm the long-term national goals of 
meeting basic requirements in industry, trade, and 
construction sectors. 


Any proposition to control the border 
between the two countries involves revision of 
the 1950 Treaty in a changed context. Bilateral 
arrangements on access regulations affecting both 
emigrants and immigrants seem to be more 
pragmatic for both countries. 


3. Urbanization policy 


The 1983 National Population Strategy called 
for a planned urbanization process in selected 
locations in the hill and the tarai regions. It 
proposed to speed up the process of urbanization 
by devising policies and programmes to promote 
the growth of small markets and growth centres. 
Promoting growth centres and area development, 
intensification of activities along major roads and 
encouragement of urbanization in backward re- 
gions were the policy pronouncements in the 
Fifth Plan (1975-1980). The Sixth Plan (1980-1985) 
re-emphasized intensification of activities along 
major roads, development of small towns and 


encouragement of urbanization. Urbanization poli- 
cies in these plans were not translated into 
programmes. The Seventh Plan (1985-1990) for 


the first time devised detailed policies on urbani- 
zation. 


(a) Urbanization policies in the 
seventh plan (1985-1990) 


Urban growth in Nepal results partly from 
rural-to-urban migration and partly reclassification. 
Growth from 10 towns in 1952/54 to 33 towns 
with 1.7 million population at the end of the 
Seventh Plan period created tremendous pressure 
on the availability of urban services. Rapid 
urbanization, inadequate infrastructure and services 
leading to slum and squatter settlements, deterio- 
rating physical environment and rising cost of 
living, with concomitant high cost of land and 
building material, seriously constrained the urban 
management system. Increasing rural-to-urban 
migration throughout the 1980s and early 1990s as 
a result of higher levels of unemployment and 
underemployment in the rural areas made it 
imperative to devise comprehensive urbanization 
policies. The number of inter-regional migrants to 
urban areas increased from 64,000 in 1971 to 
155,000 in 1981 and to 292,000 in 1991. The 
absence of resource allocations targeted to the 
urban poor, and the lack of basic needs and 
services, makes it difficult to provide them with 
adequate solid waste collection and disposal facili- 
ties, with a wide gap between available resources 
and needs. Furthermore, deteriorating quality of 
housing, encroachment on agricultural land, and 
increasing numbers of squatters near rivers and 
swampy areas with inadequate drinking water, 
sanitation, electricity, and waste collection make it 
difficult to support the urban poor, who constitute 
42 per cent of the total urban population in Nepal, 
(UNICEF, 1991:154). 


The Seventh Plan of Nepal focused more on 
physical planning than on human development. 
The Plan aspired to complement rural and urban 
development programmes, promote employment 
opportunities and initiate urban development in a 
planned way. The major policies on urbanization 
included in the Seventh Plan were as follows: 


a. Strengthen the role of municipalities in 
formulating and implementing urban 
development plans in a decentralized 
way at the local level; 


b. Promote non-farm employment in 
urban areas in response to rapid growth 
of population and labour force; 
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c. Formulate short and long-term urban 
investment plans on the basis of avail- 
able resources and capability for urban 
areas; 


d. Develop urban development _ pro- 
grammes capable of supporting eco- 
nomic development and services to the 
rural hinterland; 


e. Mobilize local resources to make urban 
development programmes self-support- 


ing; 
f. Give special attention to solving urban 


environmental problems arising from 
the process of urbanization; and 


g. Encourage private sector investment for 
urban development with emphasis on 
job creation and training with respect to 
human resources development as well 
as housing and land development. 


The major strategic thrusts for urban deve- 
lopment stated in the Seventh Plan were: 


a. Functional classification of urban areas 
on the basis of situation, population 
size, urban functions, economic re- 
sources and development potential; 


b. Greater role of municipalities for maxi- 
mum utilization of local resources with 
provision of central level support and 
training in order to strengthen formula- 
tion and implemention of urban deve- 
lopment programmes; 


c. Reformation of local and central level 
institutional arrangements in urban 
areas in general and in greater Kath- 
mandu in particular; 


d. Formulation and implementation of 
physical and infrastructure development 
plans for all major towns of commercial 
and industrial importance; 


e. Formulation of short and long-term in- 
vestment programmes to encourage the 
participation of the private sector in 
order to maintain different types of 
urban services and facilities; and 


f. Formulation of a specific programme to 
increase productive employment oppor- 
tunities in the non-agricultural sector by 
incorporating governmental and _ non- 
governmental organizations, with em- 
phasis on incentives to the private 
sector. These productive employment 
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opportunities were to be supported by 
the provision of skill-oriented training 
programmes. 


g. Planned development of regional deve- 
lopment centres and evaluation of the 
growth potential of settlements along 
and across north-south and east-west 
highways for providing them with 
required services to attract and rehabili- 
tate immigrants from the hills was also 
a goal of the Plan. 


Despite such policies and strategies “the 
substantive and operational implications of the 
policies have not been explored” (Sharma, 
1989:155). Moreover, urban development, industri- 
alization, agriculture, social welfare and employ- 
ment generation policies have not been coordi- 
nated. The linkages between urbanization, migra- 
tion and development are lacking. In spite of 
policy pronouncements on urban development, an 
urban statistical data base is lacking and most 
policies are exploratory in nature. . 


(6) Institutional reform 


Although some efforts have been made by 
the. Government to allocate more funds for urban 
development by establishing the Town Develop- 
ment Fund Board (TDFB) in 1989, the priorities 
for allocating resources are not clear in terms of 
whether urban development constitutes physical 
development or human resources development or 
both. The Government in 1989 created the 
Ministry of Housing and Physical Planning (MHPP) 
to coordinate and manage development of urban 
areas. A new department of Housing and Urban 
Development was also formed under MHPP. 
MHPP was in charge of water supply, drainage, 
sanitation and solid waste disposal programmes. 
In 1989, His Majesty’s Government (HMG) also 
created the Nepal Water Supply Corporation to 
look after all towns in matter of water supply. 
During the Seventh Plan, HMG created a separate 
Division of Urban Development under the Ministry 
of Local Development (MLD) to promote financial 
and administrative performance. HMG also 
created the Pokhara Urban Development Training 
Centre (PUDTC) for providing training to officials 
of municipalities. 


(i) Strengthening the role of 
municipalities 


To strengthen the role of municipalities in 
urban development, the following technical assist- 
ance programmes are ongoing: 


a. United Nations Development — Pro- 
gramme (UNDP) and the World Bank: 


Management support for urban deve- 
lopment; 


b. German Technical Assistance (GTZ): Ur- 
ban development through local efforts: 


c. The World Bank: Water and sanitation 
improvement in eight municipalities; 


d. United States Agency for International 
Development; (USAID): Market Towns 
Programmes; 


e. United Nations Centre for Human Settle- 
ments (UNCHS)/HABITAT: Training on 
shelter related issues; 


f. The Town Development Fund: loans 
and grants for municipalities; 


g. UNICEF/Ministry of Local Development: 
Providing basic services for the urban 
poor, reducing infant and child morta- 
lity and morbidity, promoting well- 
being of children and women by means 
of primary health care, literacy, income- 
generating activities, safe drinking water 
supply, and household and _ environ- 
mental sanitation. 


(ii) Investment programmes 
for urban areas 


Some initial steps in gathering data on ex- 
penditures and revenues of municipalities have 
been taken and some structural plans and _infra- 
structure assessment reports have been completed. 
Municipalities are weak in formulating long-term 
investment programmes. 


(iii) Urban programmes to support 
rural development 


Some efforts have been focussed on the 
Service Centre Development Programme in con- 
structing public buildings and infrastructure in 
service centres, although the selection criteria of 
the service centres and their linkages to rural mar- 
keting systems are not worked out. 


(iv) Central-level support for local 
urban development 


Lack of trained staff in MLD and MHPP and 
too much reliance on donor support have resulted 
in those ministries not being properly geared 
towards the provision of central-level support for 
local development programmes. 


(v) Implementation of physical plan 


The Ministry of Housing and Physical 
Planning has prepared structure plans for all 
municipalities. Additional actions are required to 
formulate planning laws, regulations and imple- 
mentation status reports for implementing physical 
and infrastructure plans. 


(vi) 


HMG has designated five regional develop- 
ment centres (Dhankuta, Kathmandu, Pokhara, 
Birendranagar and Dipayal). While Kathmandu 
and Pokhara are major economic nodes, the other 
three are merely administrative centres. 


Regional centres 


(vii) Planning of market centres 
along bighways 


Except for Kohalpur in the Mid-Western 


tarai region, no other centres have been identi- 
fied. 


(viii) Urban employment generation 


No strategy exists for urban employment 
generation. Some programmes for generating in- 
come in cottage industries and small businesses 
are not yet implemented. This should have been a 
priority area of implementation. Problems have 
yet to be solved concerning the deteriorating 
urban environment. Promoting the private sector 
for employment generation has not been adequate. 


(c) Objectives of the Eighth Plan 
(1992-1997) 


Population policy under the Eighth Plan has 
the broad objective of establishing an adequate 
balance between population growth and _ socio- 
economic development and environment to fulfill 
basic human needs. Regulation of internal migra- 
tion is one of the major strategies of the Eighth 
Plan. 


The Eighth Plan acknowledges the fact that 
rapid population growth in Nepal will increase the 
population in urban areas and complicate the 
problem of migration. To solve this problem, the 
plan has the following strategies: 


e Emphasize the development of the 
mountain and hill regions to reduce 
unrestricted migration in the Kathmandu 
Valley, large hill towns and tarai towns; 


e Develop small towns at the meeting 
points of the Mahendra Highway and 
the north-south highways; 
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Develop scattered settlements in the 
mountains and hills into densely popu- 
lated settlements in order to provide 
basic services easily; and 


Undertake necessary studies and re- 
search on international migration and 
make population databases more reli- 
able and scientific. 


The Eighth Plan document 
reiterated the following 
objectives: 


To promote urban development as a 
process complementary to rural deve- 
lopment in view of the need to develop 
urban-rural inter-linkages as well as the 
need for balanced regional develop- 
ment; 


To promote planned development and 
management of urban areas by making 
the process of urbanization complemen- 
tary to the development of the local 
economy; 


To increase the construction of new 
houses and to upgrade the quality of 
existing houses by making more land 
and financial resources available; 


To raise the investment capability of 
HMG by using local skills and materials, 
and adopt low-cost designs by im- 
proving construction technologies that 
would also create employment opportu- 
nities and support the local economy; 
and 


To improve the quality standard of 
government buildings for their protec- 
tion against natural disasters such as 
earthquakes, floods, landslides, hurri- 
canes, fire, etc. 


(ii) The Eighth Plan policies 


were the following: 


Devise appropriate policies and_ pro- 
grammes to address the planned deve- 
lopment of urban settlements and 
improve the environment. 


Integrate urban development with infra- 
structure development for increasing 
economic and employment opportuni- 
ties in the industrial sector. 


3. Improve the relationship between towns 
and villages by the development of 
small townships and market centres. 


4. Protect the environment in urban areas 
by formulating regulations for land use, 
waste disposal, and sanitation; enact 
laws for prevention of water and noise 
pollution; and provide investment funds 
to improve and develop _ existing 
infrastructure. | 


5. Protect and conserve places of _his- 
torical, cultural and archaeological 
importance by adopting appropriate 
measures. 


6. Involve communities from the very be- 
ginning in planned urban development. 


7. Encourage non-governmental organiza- 
tions and the private sector to invest in 
urban development programmes. 


8. Devise land development programmes 
through private entrepreneurs and 
Housing Development Companies in 
order to provide housing plots to poor 
families in rural areas and residential 
land to families of different income 
groups in urban areas, with provision 
of basic physical and social facilities; 
and pursue unified settlement pro- 
grammes. 


9. Identify genuine landless households 
and provide them with housing plots 
from barren land, government forest 
areas, and the excess land obtained 
from the land ceiling imposed by the 
Land Reform Act. 


10. Providing technical assistance to im- 
prove the quality of residential building 
in order to reduce construction cost. 


11. Mobilize the financial resources of the 
private sector in an organized manner 
to invest in the housing sector. 


In order to implement the above policies, 
the Government will provide municipalities with 
technical assistance under the recently enacted 
Municipality Act 1992. Municipalities are to be 
provided loan or grant assistance for implementing 
development-oriented infrastructure in urban areas. 


Altogether 29 district headquarters are envis- 
aged to be developed as business and service 
centres. The overall city environment is to be 


improved by assessing the current level of envi- 
ronmental pollution concerning Sanitation, waste 
disposal, and air, water and noise pollution, in 
conformity with a planned land use pattern. 


In order to improve the overall urban envi- 
ronment in an organized manner, the Government 
aims to provide settlement facilities to 25,000 fami- 
lies in coordination with the poverty alleviation 
programme in rural areas. Moving the people 
from environmentally unsuitable areas to other 
places would also require the provision of basic 
services, employment opportunities and_ social 
welfare. 


It is almost impossible for the poor in low 
income groups in urban areas to buy housing 
plots for building purposes. The Government 
aims to circumvent these problems by developing 
low-cost housing land with minimum basic 
services in appropriate municipalities and district 
headquarters. 


The Nepalese Government has acknow- 
ledged the necessity for urban road construction to 
manage increasing urbanization and to meet 
increasing traffic pressure in cities such as 
Kathmandu, Lalitpur, Biratnagar and Birgunj, with 
local participation. Kathmandu city is severely 
polluted, has uncontrolled congestion and is ex- 
panding rapidly. To circumvent this, the Govern- 
ment plans to reduce river pollution and to 
prevent adverse environmental conditions by 
exploring and improving roads along riversides. 
The present pace of urban development in Nepal 
is, however, inconsistent with sustainable develop- 
ment. 


The Government also aims to revise existing 
laws relating to housing and land development in 
order to regulate the sale and purchase of land, 
construction of buildings, land tax, construction of 
houses for rent and ownership of multi-storied 
buildings. 


(d) Major problems and issues 
of urban development 


The major problems and issues within the 
urban areas are as follows: 


a. A consistent urban database is lacking. 


b. An inventory of small settlements of 
both rural and urban character is lack- 


ing. 
c. There is ad hoc decision making in 
designating municipalities in terms of 


population size without considering 
their urban functions. 


d. There is a lack of adequate data for 
analyzing different streams of migration, 
and absence of records on_ socio- 
economic causes and consequences of 
such migration. 


e. There is an absence of detailed socio- 
economic and demographic characteris- 
tics of urban migrants and a lack of 
information on functional characteristics 
of spatial linkages of settlements. 


f. There are insufficient employment data 
in the censuses, which mandates a 
reliance on aggregated survey data and 
precludes any detailed input to policy 
formulation. 


g. Government policies ignore the impact 
of international migration in towns of 
Nepal, especially in the tarai. Urban 
growth is biased towards the Kath- 
mandu Valley. Land dependent rural-to- 
urban migration in the tarai may be 
positive, but in the Kathmandu Valley 
the mismatch between physical urban 
development and human_resources 
development limits urban growth in the 
Valley. A policy of induced migration 
to other towns may be positive in view 
of persisting poverty, out-migration, low 
resource potential and lack of develop- 
ment in the mountains and the hills. 
Spatial policies must go side by side 
with the structural transformation of the 
agricultural sector to induce urbaniza- 
tion in the tarai. Increased rural-to- 
urban migration means additional pro- 
blems of a growing labour force of 
both migrants and non-migrants in 
urban areas. 


4. Rural development policies 


In Nepal, rural development and agricultural 
policies are interrelated because a majority of 
Nepalese people are involved in agricultural activi- 
ties. Rural areas in Nepal have a subsistence 
economy with little dependence on the market. 
Thus rural development in Nepal means develop- 
ment of villages. 


Rural development policy in Nepal has a 
history of four decades. In the early 1950s, a 
Village Development Model was adopted by the 
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Government to supply logistics and construction of 
infrastructure in the villages. During the First Plan 
period (1956-1961), the Rapti Valley Development 
Project (RVDP) was initiated and adopted an_inte- 
grated approach to rural development. Its basic 
thrust was to resettle people from the mountains/ 
hills to the valley of the Rapti River in the Chitwan 
area. In this project, roads, cooperative societies, 
and farming and irrigation systems were intro- 
duced to support the economic activities of natives 
and migrants living in the valley. During the First 
Plan period, 34 Rural Development and 12 Village 
Development Centres were established to create 
an institutional mechanism for operating rural 
development programmes in villages. During the 
Second Plan period (1962-1965) rural development 
was not emphasized. 


In order to improve the man/land ratio, a 
land reform programme was adopted in 1964. 
The basic objectives of the programme were: 
(a) to have an equitable distribution of cultivable 
land, (b) to improve living standards of tillers by 
providing them tenancy rights and fixed rents, and 
(c) to divert resources from land to other areas of 
investment. 


The land reform act was intended to bring 
about a more equitable distribution of land owner- 
ship but the numbers of small and marginal 
landholders and landless households have _in- 
creased. Diversion of capital and human resources 
from land to other sectors could not be imple- 
mented. The land reform programme could not 
effect an appropriate man/land ratio in Nepalese 
agriculture. 


During the Third Plan (1965-1970), the 
Panchayat Development Model emphasized institu- 
tional development and social mobilization, espe- 
cially in remote and _ small-area development 
projects. Village panchayats were made _ respon- 
sible for carrying out the rural development 
programme. Traditional village leaders, however, 
tried to use the fruits of the rural development 
programme for their own benefit. 


During the Fourth Plan (1970-1975), village 
development, area development and_ regional 
development approaches were introduced. The 
regional development approach was introduced to 
reduce disparity among the regions and effect 
rural development at the village level. During the 
Fifth Plan (1975-1980), emphasis was on integrated 
Rural Development Projects and Small Area Deve- 
lopment Projects. The Agricultural Development 
Bank of Nepal carried out small farmers develop- 
ment projects in selected districts of the country to 
improve the conditions of the rural poor. This 
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plan emphasized that the rural development ap- 
proach should consider the physiographic differ- 
ences in the country. 


The Sixth Plan of Nepal (1980-1985) 
adopted a policy of integrated rural development 
based on a participatory approach. Cooperatives 
were regarded as means to achieve the goals. 
The Plan had the objectives to improve the 
purchasing power of the rural people on a self- 
reliant basis, to increase agricultural productivity, 
and to alleviate poverty in the rural areas. The 
Plan also pursued the land reform programme by 
fixing appropriate rents and by distributing 
Government land to the people. People’s partici- 
pation in decision making, priority for employ- 
ment generation and fulfillment of basic needs 
were other features of rural development policies. 
The institutions to implement these policies were 
cooperatives and village panchayats. Because of 
involvement of local political leaders in both 
village panchayats and cooperatives, the village 
development approach could not bring about the 
desired changes in rural life. The rural institutions 
were more authoritative than democratic and did 
not lead to participation by the rural poor. 


During the Seventh Plan (1985-1990), rural 
development was regarded as a part of regional 
development and decentralization policies. It was 
thought that only the decentralization of power 
from the centre to the local level would promote 
the rural development activities of the villages. 
Regional development policy was directed towards 
creating development centres and service centres 
at different levels on a functional basis. The 
policy of rural development during the Seventh 
Plan was much directed towards __ institutional 
reform and delivery of services to the rural areas. 


One of the main objectives of Rural Deve- 
lopment Policy under the Eighth Plan (1992-1997) 
will be to raise the living standards of the rural 
population. The major objectives of the Rural 
Development Policy during the Eighth Plan are: 


e to improve the economic and _ social 
conditions of backward regions; 


e to make rural families self-reliant by 
improving their socio-economic condi- 
tions; 


e to upgrade the socio-economic status of 
the rural and backward communities; 
and 


¢ to create a base for sustainable deve- 
lopment by increasing peoples’ partici- 
pation in rural development works, 
with the provision of basic infrastruc- 
ture and employment opportunities. 


are: 


The programmes to meet these objectives 


increase active participation of local 
bodies and develop rural infrastructure 
such as rural transportation, irrigation, 
water-supply, school buildings, health- 
posts and small hydro-electric projects; 


increase productivity of production, 
generate income and employment 
opportunities, and mobilize available 
resources, skills and technology in 
order to fulfill the basic needs of the 
local people; 


launch special socio-economic _ pro- 
grammes for the well-being of socially 
and economically weaker sections of 
the rural population, ethnic tribes and 
women (District-level line agencies and 
project offices are to be instructed to 
set compulsory targets that can directly 
benefit the deprived members of the 
community while preparing the annual 
development programme); 


integrate the women’s development 
programmes with the programme of 
District Development Committees and 
women’s self-reliance institutions; 


encourage non-governmental organiza- 
tions to participate in programmes that 
will directly benefit the target groups by 
making programmes complementary to 
each other; | 


provide necessary manpower, _ re- 
sources, and technical support to local 
bodies by strengthening existing train- 
ing centres in order to enable them to 
effectively implement and manage de- 
velopment programmes; 


carry out local level programmes with 
due consideration to environmental 
conservation; 


increase production, productivity and 
employment opportunities by exploring 
and making use of local resources and 
technologies; 


provide a block grant to explore and 
make use of appropriate technology for 
local development work on the basis of 
appropriate criteria and the availability 
of local resources; 


e increase the motivation of field staff by 
training them and making their careers 
secure; and 


¢ update the collection and processing of 
local data in order to formulate district- 
level programmes according to local 
needs. 


The Government, during the Eighth Plan, 
aims to increase the earning capacity of women 
and raise their status both socially and economi- 
cally with the help of various non-governmental 
organizations and international donors such as 
UNFPA, UNICEF, ADB, USAID, CIDA, GTZ, EEC 
and FAO. Some of the major programmes to raise 
the status of women involve them in skill-oriented 
training, drinking water projects, irrigation projects, 
literacy programmes, construction and renovation 
programmes and training in health, nutrition, 
population education and family welfare. 


Programmes to enhance the socio-economic 
condition of backward and tribal communities are 
to be launched within the context of rural deve- 
lopment programmes. In urban areas, poor 
women and children are the targets in such 
programmes as primary education and health ser- 
vices; improvement of sewerage, drinking water 
and sanitation facilities; community building; and 
training in sewing and knitting. The Government 
seeks to develop urban and rural areas as comple- 
mentary to each other. 


The Eighth Plan, under the regional deve- 
lopment policy, proposes to develop financial in- 
terrelationships between different regions and sub- 
regions, and rural and urban areas by encouraging 
the development of a functional hierarchy of 
urban settlement. It also aims to take necessary 
steps towards developing urban areas in a planned 
manner at suitable locations along the Mahendra 
Highway and north-south link roads in the context 
of increasing urbanization so that small towns in 
suitable locations could be developed to support 
rural development. 


The lack of trickle-down effects in rural 
development has led to a dualistic situation in 
rural areas. Infrastructure was created, institutions 
were established, and branches of different 
government organizations were established but the 
delivery of goods and services did not reach the 
rural people. 


The reasons for the multiplicity of pro- 
grammes of rural development are a heavy 
dependence on foreign aid and a lack of indige- 
nous models. As the different line agencies were 
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not coordinated, rural development programmes 
lagged far behind the stated targets of implementa- 


tion. 


An impact of rural development policy 
should be to check the out-migration of rural 
people through the creation of economic activities 
and employment opportunities in rural areas. 
However, with little change in the rural economy, 
the impact of rural development policies on migra- 
tion have not been significant. Rural development 
could not cope with the growth rate of rural 
population. Consequently, out-migration of rural 
people, either to other rural areas or to urban 
areas, especially of the young, the economically 
active, and the educated, has been taking place on 
a large scale. Rural development efforts have 
created some service centres which have become 
urban centres, to which some rural people have 
migrated. 


A review of rural development policies in 
Nepal and their implications for rural-to-urban 
migration shows that the high population growth 
rate, marginal resource base and over-utilization of 
natural resources have reduced the capacity of 
rural areas to sustain people. 


Because of frequent changes in rural deve- 
lopment policy and a heavy dependence on the 
Government without local participation and moti- 
vation, the rural development efforts of the 
Government have not been effective. This may be 
a main reason for people flocking into the urban 
areas. 


O. POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Industrialization policies 


Industrialization in Nepal has so far empha- 
sized establishing more industries rather than 
considering the impact of such industrialization on 
spatial and human resources development. It is 
now essential to consider the following recom- 
mendations in relation to rural-to-urban migration. 


a. There is now less scope for the con- 
centration of industries in Kathmandu 
Valley, where the urban support ser- 
vices are poor. Industries should be 
located in urban centres where indus- 
trial activities do not exist. 


b. The approach to industrialization should 
be based on labour-intensive techno- 
logy and establishing industries where 
more females can participate. 
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c. The growing small urban centres are 
to be encouraged by the Government 


through = easily = available — support 
services. 
d. In rural areas, small-scale industries 


based on rural human and _ physical 
resources are to be developed. 


e. Efforts should be made to maintain 
regional balance in industrialization. 


f. Industrial estates should be established 
for making maximum use of integrated 
infrastructure for industrialization. 


g. The negative impacts of industries on 
the environment should be minimized. 


2. Migration policies 


Migration policy recommendations empha- 
size the sustainability of development in both rural 
and urban areas by striking a balance between 
population and resources. 


a. Devise effective means to regulate inter- 
nal migration by identifying additional 
areas for resettlement in both the 
mountains/hills and in the mid-western 
and far-western tarai. 


b. Divert migrants from such larger towns 
as Pokhara, Lalitpur, Biratnagar, and 
Kathmandu by promoting development 
in nearby small towns and _ their 


periphery. 


c. Provide loans and tax incentives to new 
industries locating in places where suffi- 
cient people can be attracted, in order 
to diffuse social services from the core 
urban area. 


d. Devise socio-economic means to dis- 
courage immigration. Development of 
indigenous skills to replace foreign 
labour is essential. 


e. Migration surveys should be taken at 
regular intervals to determine changes 
in and consequences of migration. 


f. Mountain and hill regions should be 
developed so as to decrease migration 
originating from there. 


g. Scattered settlements in hill and moun- 
tain areas should be developed into 
densely populated areas to make it 
easier to provide basic services. 


3. Urbanization policies 


Urban development policy should focus on 
encouraging the growth of small urban and market 
centres to relieve population pressure on rural 
areas. It should emphasize the development of 
complementary relationships between urban and 
rural areas, with increased employment opportuni- 
ties. 


a. Encourage the growth of small urban 
and market centres along the East-West 
Highway and selected north-south roads 
in order to channel internal migration 
by promoting off-farm employment 
opportunities. 


b. Devise proper land use zoning in urban 
areas to discourage overcrowding and 
environmental pollution. The urban 
management capacity of all urban areas 
of Nepal should be strengthened. 


c. Promote the development of small and 
medium-sized towns, which can be 
managed properly in terms of sewe- 
rage, waste disposal, garbage collection, 
industrial waste, water and electricity 
supply, drainage, communication, and 
social services. 


d. Provide more employment opportunities 
to migrants in small and medium-sized 
towns. 


e. Increase the income of the poorest and 
most disadvantaged groups, especially 
women, in both urban and rural areas. 


f. Develop a public housing system in 
designated places in urban areas in 
order to provide social services and 
urban functions more easily. 


g. Housing facilities should be made avail- 
able to a maximum number of people. 


h. Housing plots should be made available 
to landless households. 


i. Suitable measures should be taken to 
make housing loans to those without 
housing facilities and to housing deve- 
lopment companies. 


4. Rural development 
policies 


The issues of rural-to-urban migration in 
Nepal can be addressed as follows. 


Rural entrepreneurs should be pro- 
moted in the marketing of agricultural 
output and delivering it to consumers. 


Develop complementary non-agricultu- 
ral activities in rural areas and linkages 
between rural and urban areas. 


Public investment should be directed 
toward creating infrastructure and 
investment should be invited from the 
private sector to increase the producti- 
vity of rural areas. 


Rural development programmes should 
be carried out with the active participa- 
tion of local bodies. 


Employment opportunities should be 
increased with the maximum mobiliza- 
tion of available resources. 


Non-governmental organizations should 
be encouraged to participate in pro- 
grammes that will directly benefit the 
target groups. 


Arrangements should be made for the 
career development of field-level staff. 


Collection of local-level data should be 
strengthened to assist the formulation of 
district-level programmes. 


Local programmes should be carried 
out with due consideration to environ- 
mental conservation. 


5. Recommendations for 
further research 


The explicit relationship between migra- 
tion and urbanization on urban employ- 
ment and social services needs to be 
assessed. 


The consequences of internal migration 
in the hills and the tarai, as well as 
of rural-to-urban migration, have to be 
studied more comprehensively. 


An analysis of the impact of emigration 
from the hills and immigration to 
the tarai is essential to assess the 
importances of remittances by emigrants 
and job displacement by immigrants in 
various sectors. 
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d. 


The impact of immigration on_ local 
economies and identification of areas 
of competition and complementarity 
between immigrants and Nepalese 
should also be studied. 


An evaluation of Goverment policies in 
the areas of industry, labour, trade, 
citizenship, land and immigration, em- 
ployment, land use, resettlement, and 


population, and the gap _ between 
policies and implementation also 
require further research. 


The forthcoming demographic house- 
hold survey should include pertinent 
questions on the consequences of rural- 
to-urban migration and its impact on 
urban poverty, income, employment, 
environment, and status of women. 


Appendix 1. Percentage distribution of male migrants by 


reason for migration, 
for streams and age groups, 1986/87 


Age group Manital  De- Edu- Service Trade/  Agri- Seeking Others  Un- Total Popu- 
pendent cation Com. culture Job known lation 


Rural-to-rural 


0-9 2.40 94.30 3.30 - . 
- - - # 100.00 1 

10-19 0.90 90.60 3.70 3.00 % 0 r : 

90 0.90 100.0 460 
20-29 2.30 69.80 2.10 7.70 1.30 5.40 5.60 5.20 0.60 100.0 480 
30-39 2.00 37.40 0.70 11.80 460 1860 14.40 10.30 0.20 100.0 457 
40-49 2.40 24.20 0.60 4.60 3.70 29.40 20.80 12.80 1.50 100.0 327 
50-59 0.90 14.20 2.70 2.30 3.20 40.60 21.50 13.70 0.90 100.0 219 
60+ 0.50 19.90 0.50 2.00 3.00 4680 11.40 13.90 2.00 100.0 201 
ee eee 
Total 1.60 54.00 2.00 550 2.20 16.60 10.00 7.50 0.60 100.0 2 357 

(40) ( 273) (46) (129) (52)? 90) (Ot (235) (E4176) (16) 
a eS eek Le oe ee 
Urban-to-rural 
0-9 - 100.0 : . : : - 100.0 5 
10-19 - 95.00 - 5.00 . . ¢ - 100.0 20 
20-29 10.50 68.40 10.50 = : : 5.30 5.30 - 100.0 19 
30-39 3.20 25.80 - 29.10 16.20 3.20 16.10 3.20 3.20 100.0 31 
40-49 5.90 29.40 - 1760 1180 11.90 11.80 5.80 5.90 100.0 17 
50-59 6.70 20.00 6.70 20.00 33.30 6.60 6.70 - 100.0 15 
60+ -. 16.60 - 16.70 3330 1680 16.60 - - 100.0 12 
Total 4.20 46.20 1.70 13.40 11.80 8.40 9.20 3.40 1.70 100.0 119 
(5) (55) (2) (16) (14) (10) (11) (4) (2) 
Rural-to-urban 

0-9 e700) : : - - 3.00 - 100.0 33 
10-19 1.60- 72.20 411.10 8.70 . - 5.60 : 0.80 100.0 126 
20-29 190 48.30 1260 18.40 2.90 2.40 10.10 2.40 1.00—--100.0 2207 
30-39 1.80 29.90 3.00 18.60 8.40 9.00 18.60 9.60 1.10 100.0 167 
40-49 3.40 22.00 42 617.80 1.8002 027.10 06.96.10 9.30 2.50 100.0 118 
50-59 0.00 10.10 2.30 12.50 5.70 36.40 12.50 14.80 5.70 100.0 88 
60+ - 00.119.00 0.00 480 11.10 34.90 480 17.50 7.90 100.0 63 
Total 1.60 39.90 5.90 14.30 4.2000.013.20 1.21.50 7.10 2.20 100.0 #802 


G3) @20) (47). (115) (34) (106) (92) (57) (18) 


Urban-to-urban 


0-9 - 100.0 - : > = = : - 100.0 13 
10-19 - 77.4 129 5.2 3.2 - - - 3.30 100.0 31 
20-29 = 55.8 14.0 18.6 Es, : - 2.3 100.0 43 
30-39 : 32.4 8.8 29.4 14.7 Zo 8.8 3.0 - 100.0 34 
40-49 4.2 16.7 12.5 25.0 16.7 Pe 8.3 4.1 - 100.0 24 
50-59 - rAEG) 8.8 Z1./ 17.4 43 8.7 13.0 4.4 100.0 23 
60+ - 251 . - 15.4 38.5 . 23.0 = 100.0 13 
DALLA 
Total 0.6 46.4 oF 16.6 11.0 5.5 oP 5.0 1.10 100.0 181 


(1) (84) (18) (30) (20) (10) (7) (9) (2) 
nn“ ss  ———E——————— 


Source: CBS (1987b). 


Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 2. Percentage distribution of female migrants by reasons for migration, 
for streams and age groups, 1986/87 


Marital Depen  Edu- _ Service Trade/  Agri- Seeking Others  Un- Total Popu- 

dent cation Com culture Job known lation 
TT Ue ee De eee 
Rural-to-rural 


I 


0-9 3.50 95.30 : - - SE 4.0.60 - 0.60 100.0 171 
10-19 60.60 38.30 0.70 . “ : - 0.30 0.10 100.0 761 
20-29 88.10 11.00 0.10 0.10 4 0.00 0.20 0.40 0.10 100.0 1804 
30-39 81.70 17.20 0.10 4 0.10 0.20 - 0.50 0.20 100.0 1 340 
40-49 79.00 18.50 0.40 0.20 0.40 0.60 0.40 0.40 0.10 100.0 975 
50-59 80.40 17.70 - 4 4 0.90 - 0.80 0.20 100.0 665 
60+ 71.80 24.60 0.50 : 0.30 1.30 0.30 1.00 0.20 100.0 634 
Te 
Total 77.40% 721.10 0.30 0.10 0.10 0.30 0.20 0.50 0.20 100.0 6 350 


(4912) (1 337) ~=—(16) (S) (7) (22) (0) (31) (10) 
Sires nn 


Urban-to-rural 


0-09 - 100.0 - - - - - - 100.0 8 
10-19 46.70 50.00 3.30 - - - - : - 100.0 30 
20-29 81.508" £17.30 = 1.20 - - - - - 100.0 81 
30-39 79.70 18.80 : - - : - 08 751.50 - 1000 69 
40-49 69.40 26.50 - 2.00 : - - - 2.10 100.0 49 
50-59 66.70 33.30 - - - - ; : - 100.0 24 
60+ 88.50 11.50 : : - - - - - 100.0 26 
oe even i 5 a ae ng enemas Pe i SE SS 
Total 72.0009. £25.80 0.30 0.70 - - - 0.30 0.30 100.0 287 

(208) (74) (1) 2) () () 

Rural-to-urban 

0-9 4.20 95.80 - - - - - - - 100.0 24 
10-19 41.20 51.60 4.20 1.80 - - 1.20 - - 100.0 165 
20-29 75.200%521.10 0.70 1.00 - - 1.00 - 1.00 100.0 298 
30-39 (72.2008 925.70 - - - 0.40 1.70 - 100.0 230 
40-49 59.70 36.80 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 - 0.50 100.0 204 
50-59 53.80 43.00 - : 1.10 - 1.10 - , 100 = 100.0 93 
60+ 47.10 50.00 - - - 0.90 1.00 1.00 - 100.0 102 
Total 60.80 35.50 0.90 0.60 0.20 0.30 1.20 0.10 0.40 100.0 1116 

(679) (96) (10) (7) (2) GV? 13) (1) (5) 

Urban-to-urban 

0-9 100.0 - - . . - . - 100.0 18 
10-19 33.30 63.60 - 3.10 - - - : - 100.0 33 
20-29 71ADES 21:70 - 1.20 - : - - - 100.0 83 
30-39 89.30 7.10 : 3.60 - - : - - 100.0 56 
40-49 67.40 32.60 - - - : . - - 100.0 43 
50-59 70.80 25.00 - - - - . 4.20 - 100.0 24 
60+ 8950 8s 10.50 - - - - - - - 100.0 20 
Total 68.20 30.00 - 1.40 - - - 0.40 - 100.0 277 

(189) (83) (4) (1) 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 3. Percentage distribution of rural-to-rural migrants by marital status 
for sex and age groups, 1986 ) 


Age group Not married Married Widow Others 


Male 
Cs lL 
nag 80.3 171 : 2.6 100 (228) 
25-29 shy 90.7 0.9 2.8 100 (217) 
se 14.6 83.5 : 19 100 (260) 
eo 4.0 93.5 1.2 1.3 100 (247) 
Ae 15 97.0 0.5 1.0 100 (207) 
joe 1.0 94.3 4.2 0.5 100 (192) 

: 0.8 95.5 3.0 0.7 100 (135) 
50-5 2.8 92.3 42 0.7 100 (142) 
55-59 | 91.9 5.4 1.4 100 (74) 
60+ . 76.2 21.8 3.0 100 (202) 
Total 17.9 76.7 3.1 2.2 100 

(341) (1 461) (72) (30) (1 904) 
Female 
15-19 20.4 Th2 0.7 1.7 100 (554) 
20-24 27 95.2 0.6 1.5 100 (932) 
25-29 13 96.4 1.3 1.0 100 (858) 
30-34 0.1 97.4 1.6 0.9 100 (696) 
35-39 0.8 93.8 43 1 100 (635) 
40-44 0.2 89.5 9.6 OF 100 (513) 
45-49 0.5 8219 16.0 1.3 100 (456) 
50-54 1.0 Tar 24.2 2.1 100 (80) 
55-59 0.4 65.5 32.0 aa 100 (278) 
60+ 0.8 35.9 61.5 1.8 100 (623) 
en ee 
Total 2.8 83.2 11.9 22.1 100 
(168) (4 932) (745) (80) (5 925) 
| ee eee 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 4. Percentage distribution of urban-to-rural migrants by marital status, 
for sex and age groups, 1986 


Te ces 
Age group Not married Married Widow Others Total 
ia AG RR LEN NERS as | RR Re 
Male 
a ae eer eee 
15-19 100.0 : 0.0 - 100 (8) 
20-24 83.3 16.7 0.6 - 100 (6) 
25-29 30.8 69.2 Va : 100 (13) 
30-34 - 94.7 1.6 2 100 (19) 
35-39 8.3 91.7 43 - 100 (12) 
40-44 : 100.0 9.6 4 100 (13) 
45-49 : 100.0 16.0 - 100 (4) 
50-54 - 100.0 24.2 - 100 (10) 
55-59 : 80.0 32.0 20.0 100 (5) 
60+ : 58.3 61.5 : 100 (12) 
Total 17.6 ipy 59 1.0 100 
(18) (77) (6) () (102) 
Female 
15-19 28.6 71.4 - - 100 (21) 
20-24 2.4 97.6 - - 100 (42) 
25-29 5.1 92.3 2.6 - 100 (39) 
30-34 : ei) Py, - 100 (44) 
35-39 - 84.0 16.0 - 100 (25) 
40-44 3.4 86.2 10.4 - 100 (29) 
45-49 5.0 70.0 Z9.0 - 100 (20) 
50-54 - 78.6 14.3 7al 100 (14) 
55-59 = 80.0 20.0 - 100 (10) 
60+ - 16.0 84.0 - 100 (25) 
Total 4.1 81.0 14.5 0.4 100 
1) (218) (38) (2) (269) 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 5. Percentage distribution of rural-to-urban migrants by marital status 
for sex and age groups, 1986 


Scanner ea 


Age group Not married Married Widow Others Total 
LS ETT 1, at aa in aR tr 
Male 
a ee ee 
15-1 
<eoed 88.7 75 3.7 100 (80) 
56.6 43,4 100 (106) 
25-29 23.0 76.0 1.0 100 (100) 
30-34 5.0 92.3 2.2 100 (91) 
35-39 100.0 100 (75) 
40-44 ae 93.6 1.6 1.6 100 (63) 
45-49 1.9 96.2 1.9 100 (53) 
50-54 o5 91.8 1.6 3.3 100 (61) 
55-59 a7 88.9 af 4.7 100 (27) 
60+ 1.6 "672 22.2 100 (63) 
Total Te 5-1 75.0) 2.5 bbe 100 
(166) (525) (17) (11) (719) 
Female 
15-19 29.2 64.6 6.2 100 (113) 
20-24 9.3 89.5 s Ey 100 (162) 
25-29 RS 97.0 0.8 0.7 100 (132) 
30-34 0.8 96.6 25 - 100 (118) 
35-39 - 94.6 1.8 1.8 100 (112) 
40-44 7 87.3 8.5 2.5 100 (118) 
45-49 2.4 72.3 25.3 - 100 (83) 
50-54 2.0 73.0 25.1 1.9 100 (52) 
55-59 2.5 575 35.0 5.0 100 (40) 
60+ a 38.4 59.6 2.0 100 (99) 
0 Se See ee ea a. a a 
Total oP 80.5 12,1 1.9 100 
(57) (828) (124) (20) (1 029) 
oy SS ee a 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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ndix 6. Percentage distribution of urban-to-urban migrants by marital status, 


Appe 
a for sex and age groups, 1986 
Age group Not married Married Widow Others Total 
AB oe 
Male 
a 
15-19 94.4 5.6 : - 100 (18) 
20-24 63.6 31.8 2 4.6 100 (22) 
25-29 19.0 76.2 - 48 100 (21) 
30-34 - 778 a0 : 100 (18) 
35-39 16.7 93.8 - 6.2 100 (16) 
40-44 : 100.0 - - 100 (15) 
45-49 . 100.0 - - 100 (©) 
50-54 : 100.0 - - 100 (14) 
55-59 ive 88.9 : - 100 (©) 
60+ 76.9 23.1 . 100 (13) 
ne SS eee 
Total Pip 0 71.0 2.6 1.0 100 
(39) (109) (4) (1) (155) 
Female 
15-19 58.3 41.7 100 (24) 
20-24 13.1 84.2 2.7 100 (38) 
25-29 4.4 Be. 100 (45) 
30-34 96.8 ane 100 G1) 
35-39 4.0 84.0 12.0 100 (25) 
40-44 89.3 10.7 100 (28) 
45-49 80.0 20.0 100 (15) 
50-54 63.6 18.2 18.2 100 (11) 
55-59 61.5 38.5 100 (13) 
60+ 30.0 70.0 100 (20) 
Total 8.8 TAG 12.4 12 100 
(22) (194) (29) (5) (250) 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 7. Classification of economically active rural-to-rural migrant 
population by occupation, 1986/87 


Age group Prof/Adm. Sales/Serv. Produc. Agri. Others Not stated — Total 
Male 
— ee 
he . 38.7 1.6 30.7 113 17.8 100 (62) 
> 7 - 44.6 . 39.3 2.7 13.4 100 (112) 
20-2 147 46.6 4.0 42.6 2.8 2.3 100 (176) 
25-29 4.4 48.2 2.0 42.6 - 2.8 100 (249) 
30-34 2.1 46.1 37 47.3 0.4 0.4 100 (243) 
35-39 4.4 43.5 1.9 48.3 0.5 1.4 100 (207) 
40-44 1.6 36.6 2.6 58.1 0.6 0.5 100 (191) 
45-49 1 29.9 22 65.7 0.7 . 100 (134) 
50-54 5 32.9 1.4 59.4 : 2.8 100 (143) 
55-59 a7 27.4 2 63.0 41 2.8 100 (73) 
60+ 7 16.5 - 61.2 16.0 2.6 100 (188) 
Total 2.6 38.6 2.0 58.9 2.9 3.0 100 
(47) (686) (36) (904) (52) (53) (1 778) 
Female 
10-14 - 26.8 - 36.6 Tok 29.5 100 (71) 
15-19 - 16.8 2.0 69.7 23 9.2 100 (304) 
20-24 0.1 16.3 Li 75.8 13 48 100 (541) 
25-29 0.6 18.5 1.3 758 0.6 32 100 (475) 
30-34 0.3 17a 2.4 162 - 5D 100 (369) 
35-39 0.6 15.4 1.6 80.2 0.8 1.4 100 (364) 
40-44 . 13.5 1.4 83.5 - 1.6 100 (296) 
45-49 0.3 10.8 tt 85.8 14) 1.0 100 (288) 
50-54 0.4 12.0 0.8 82.1 1.6 a 100 (251) 
55-59 0.6 9.3 0.6 77.8 49 6.8 100 (162) 
60+ - 5.4 0.7 53.7, 557 6.5 100 (428) 
ee 
Total 0.3 14.2 1.4 74.4 S22. 4.5 100 
(10) (504) (49) (2 639) (184) (163) (3 549) 
me 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 8. Classification of economically active urban-to-rural migrant 
population by occupation, 1986/87 


Age group Prof/Adm. Sales/Serv. Produc. Agri. Others Not stated Total 
ease Rabie tad) eraG)- SAN re eee ee eee ee eee 
Male 
10-14 - 50 - 2 50 - 100 (2) 
15-19 - ib - 25 - - 100 (4) 
20-24 - 100 : - - - 100 (4) 
25-29 : 58.3 A 33,3 8.4 . 100 (12) 
30-34 : 83.3 - 16.7 - - 100 (18) 
35-39 9.1 45.5 9.1 36.3 ° - 100 (11) 
40-44 - 53.8 : 46.2 : z 100 (13) 
45-49 25.0 75.0 - - - . 100 (4) 
50-54 - 70.0 - 30.0 - : 100 (10) 
55-59 - 40.0 : 40.0 - 20.0 100 (5) 
60+ 9.1 54.5 - 9.1 27.3 = 100 (11) 
Total 6:2 63.8 rey 25.5 a 1.1 100 

(3) (60) (1) (24) (5) (1) (94) 

Female 

10-14 - : : - - : 100 (0) 
15-19 : 33.4 $3.3 fo : - 100 (3) 
20-24 : obs) 5.9 58.8 - - 100 (17) 
25-29 9.1 36.4 - 54.5 - - 100 (11) 
30-34 - 53:3 13:3 53.4 - - 100 (15) 
35-39 o.1 9.1 - 81.8 - - 100 (11) 
40-44 : 30.8 - 61.5 = tf 100 (13) 
45-49 - 22 25 50 - - 100 (4) 
50-54 - - - 100 - - 100 (©) 
55-59 - 2 3 75 - > 100 (4) 
60+ - TERE 2 38.5 46.1 ay, 100 (13) 
Total a 24.7 2 59.8 6.2 0.2 100 

(2) (24) (5) (58) (6) (2) (97) 


ca al se 
Source: CBS (1987b). : 


Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 9. Classification of ¢conomically active rural-to-urban migrant 
population by occupation, 1986/87 


Age group Prof/Adm.  Sales/Serv. Produc. Agri. Others Not stated Total 
Male 

ee 
Si e ~*~ 22.2 22.2 L 33.4 100 (9) 
20-24 “> im 6.1 121 BA 15.2 100 (33) 
ae “y : 6.2 24.6 1.5 3.1 100 (65) 
aA es 13 4.3 23.7 4.3 1.0 100 (93) 
70.7 43 19.6 : 33 100 (92) 

35-39 2.6 57.3 8.0 29.3 13 13 100 (75) 
40-44 1.6 60.3 1.6 34.9 t 1.6 100 (63) 
45-49 2.0 37.5 3.9 52.9 18 19 100 (51) 
50-54 6.6 34.4 : 57.4 1.6 : 100 (61) 
55-59 11.1 22.2 74 48.1 3.7 74 100 (27) 
60+ 6.8 28.8 7 52.5 10.2 i 100 (59) 
Total 4.2 51.4 45 33.8 3.0 3.1 100 
(26) (323) (28) (212) (19) (20) (628) 

Female 

10-14 : 35.7 p2 28.6 L 28.5 100 (14) 
15-19 ‘ 28.6 4] 53.1 2.0 12.2 100 (49) 
20-24 2 18 4 64 : 12 100 (50) 
25-29 : 18.3 13.3 63.3 7 3.4 100 (60) 
30-34 - 30 2 66 E 2 100 (50) 
35-39 : on 7 44 71.7 : 2.2 100 (46) 
40-44 1:7 18.3 33 71.7 : 5 100 (60) 
45-49 : 15.4 2.6 79.5 - Be 100 G9) 
50-54 : 16.1 6.5 64.5 9.7 3.2 100 (31) 
55-59 : 12.5 ; 62.5 25 ‘ 100 (16) 
60+ : 12.5 1.4 23.6 50 12.5 100 (72) 
TT eee ea eS SS 
Total 0.4 19.9 45 58.9 93 7.0 100 
(2) (97) (22) (287) (45) (34) (487) 


a a SS SSS 


Source: CBS (1987b). 


Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 10. Classification of economically active urban-to-urban migrant 
population by occupation, 1986/87 


Age group Prof/Adm.  Sales/Serv. Produc. Agni. Others Not stated Total 
il nee RC SPE" rr 
Male 

; : : ; : 100 (-) 

10-14 : 
15-19 7 100 i x 2 _ 100 (2) 
20-24 : 66.7 - 16.7 8.3 8.3 100 (12) 
25-29 10.5 78.9 53 - - 5.3 100 (19) 
30-34 20 73.3 6.7 - - - 100 (15) 
35-39 6.3 81.3 : 12.4 - - 100 (16) 
40-44 . 733 - 13.2 13.3 : 100 (15) 
45-49 : 55.6 . 22.2 22.2 ~ 100 (9) 
50-54 30.8 46.2 . 15.4 - 7.6 100 (13) 
55-59 12.5 75 12.5 - - - 100 (8) 
60+ - 16.7 - 41.7 33.3 8.3 100 (12) 
Total 9.1 65.3 2.5 12.4 7.4 3.3 100 

(11) (79) (3) (15) (9) (4) (121) 

Female 

10-14 . 50 - - - 50 100 (2) 
15-19 - 75 25 - - - 100 (4) 
20-24 - 50 16.5 16.5 - 17 100 (©) 
25-29 12.5 37.5 12:5 25 - 12.5 100 (8) 
30-34 18.2 45.5 9.1 27.2 - - 100 (11) 
35-39 20.0 60.0 - 20.0 - - 100 (5) 
40-44 50.0 333 . = 16.7 : 100 (6) 
45-49 E 25 - 2.5 2.5 2.5 100 (4) 
50-54 20.0 20.0 - 40.0 - 20.0 100 G) 
55-59 - 40.0 - 40.0 20.0 - 100 () 
60+ - 10.0 - 20.0 60.0 10.0 100 (10) 
Total 12.1 37.9 6.1 21.2 13.6 9.1 100 

(8) (25) (4) (14) (9) (6) (66) 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 11. Classification of economically active non-migrant rural 
population by occupation, 1986/87 


Age group Prof/Adm Sales/Serv. Produc. Agri. 


Others Not stated Total 
Male 
(a le aa Oo ee 
10-14 1.0 15.4 8.9 56.6 9.4 17.6 100 (790) 
15-19 0.5 16.0 13 77.9 3 12 100 (869) 
20-24 2.6 19.6 2.5 73.7 1.3 0.3 100 (937) 
25-29 26 23.1 1.7 71.9 0.6 0.2 100 (923) 
30-34 2.0 227 27 71.3 0.5 0.8 100 (752) 
35-39 1.9 18.7 2.0 77.0 0.1 0.3 100 (692) 
40-44 1.8 17.5 1.8 78.2 0.2 0.5 100 (600) 
45-49 0.6 16.1 0.6 82.3 ¢ 0.4 100 (510) 
50-54 - 12.0 1.4 86.2 0.4 : 100 (486) 
55-59 0.6 8.2 2:5 87.7 1.0 : 100 (17) 
60+ - 5.3 1.5 82.3 10.4 0.4 100 (796) 
Total 1.3 16.6 1.6 75.5 2.8 2.2 100 
(96) (1 271) G3) G 789) (212) (172) (7 671) 
Female 
10-14 : 5.5 0.3 60.1 18.0 16.1 100 (993) 
15-19 0.2 5.3 1.0 78.3 11.8 3.4 100 (621) 
20-24 0.3 5.8 22 86.0 3.8 1.9 100 (364) 
25-29 0.8 8.6 0.4 86.4 il 21 100 (243) 
30-34 a 8.3 : 89.8 1.4 0.5 100 (216) 
35-39 : 2 1 86.0 0.6 1.1 100 (187) 
40-44 : 8.3 13 87.3 0.6 2.5 100 (157) 
45-49 . 14.2 ibe: 84.2 Z : 100 (120) 
50-54 - 6.8 2.3 87.2 25 15 100 (133) 
55-59 = Bel - 91.1 3.8 - 100 (79) 
60+ : 3.4 0.5 66.3 27.3 2.5 100 (205) 
ee ee 
Total 0.1 6.6 0.8 76.0 10.2 6.3 100 
(4) (217) (28) (2 514) (337) (208) (3 308) 
 . 2 eae 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 12. Classification of economically active non-migrant urban 
population by occupation, 1986/87 


OE 
Age group Prof/Adm Sales/Serv. Produc. Agri. Others Not stated Total 
Oe 
Male 
a 
10-14 ‘ 28.9 5.8 38.8 33 23.2 100 (121) 
15-19 1.4 32.1 10.1 45.4 4.1 6.9 100 (218) 
20-24 4.2 47.3 4.3 36.4 2.4 5.4 100 (330) 
25-29 4.9 59.1 1.4 B25 1 1.0 100 (286) 
30-34 53 57.6 4.2 31.0 0.8 1.1 100 (264) 
35-39 5.8 55.8 311 34.4 0.9 - 100 (224) 
40-44 72 52.4 5.2 343 0.9 - 100 (210) 
45-49 5.2 45.2 4.5 43.2 13 0.6 100 (155) 
50-54 8.0 44.2 515 39.9 2.4 - 100 (163) 
55-59 3.6 36.9 1.8 50.5 6.3 0.9 100 (111) 
60+ aD 19.0 22 50.0 21:7 3.6 100 (226) 
Se aie 8 ed i eee eee 
Total 4.6 45.2 4.3 38.6 4.0 53 100 
(106) (1 043) (99) (891) (92) (77) (2 308) 
Female 
10-14 - 13.0 2.6 50.0 5.8 28.6 100 (154) 
15-19 0.7 17.0 a3 66.0 2.6 10.4 100 (153) 
20-24 4.2 19.5 Dit 61.0 Ly 8.5 100 (118) 
25-29 3.9 33.8 13 5g-2 1.3 2.5 100 (77) 
30-34 2.9 31.4 4.3 58.6 - 2.8 100 (70) 
35-39 1.6 30.4 3.6 62.5 - is 100 (63) 
40-44 1.8 30.4 3.6 62.5 - ig 100 (56) 
45-49 - 16.0 2.0 80.0 2.0 - 100 (50) 
50-54 22 15.6 4.4 735 2 as 100 (45) 
55-59 3.3 6.7 10.0 76.7 35 - 100 (30) 
60+ 1.0 3.8 - 52.9 40.4 1.9 100 (104) 
Total Ay] 18.9 a3 60.9 6.6 8.6 100 
(16) (174) (30) (560) (61) (79) (920) 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 13. Literacy rates of rural-to-rural migrants, by age and sex, 1986/87 


eee 


Age group Literate Illiterate Not stated Total 
Male 
eee 
Sac 58.1 26.9 15.0 100 (160) 
75.3 24.2 0.5 100 (227) 
15-19 71S 27.6 0.9 100 (228) 
20-24 62.7 36.4 0.9 100 (217) 
25-29 60.4 39.6 - 100 (260) 
30-34 66.8 232 < 100 (247) 
35-39 56.0 44.0 - 100 (207) 
40-44 49.0 51.0 - 100 (192) 
45-49 44.4 55.6 4 100 (135) 
50-54 40.1 59.2 0.7 100 (142) 
55-59 43.2 56.8 : 100 (74) 
60+ 35.6 63.9 0.5 100 (202) 
Total 57d 41.2 1,3 100.0 
(1 316) (944) (31) (2 291) 
Female 
6-9 34.6 48.5 16.9 100 (136) 
10-14 46.3 Zak 1.6 100 (192) 
15-19 26.0 133 G7, 100 (554) 
20-24 17> 81.7 0.8 100 (932) 
25-29 12.4 87.2 G5 100 (858) 
30-34 9.6 90.0 0.4 100 (696) 
35-39 2 94.6 0.2 100 (635) 
40-44 5.4 94.4 0.2 100 (513) 
45-49 4.2 95.6 0.2 100 (456) 
50-54 3.1 96.6 0.3 100 (380) 
55-59 1.8 97.5 0.7 100 (278) 
60+ 21 96.5 1.4 100 (623) 
leet a a PS PRR PS 
Total 11.6 87.4 1.0 100 
(726) (5 468) (59) (6 253) 
ea Sam nanan a ma RR aa 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 14. Literacy rates of urban-to-rural migrants, by age and sex, 1986/87 


Age group Literate Illiterate Not stated Total 
hh em Se ee aie a a a 
Male 
aa en ee 
6-9 100.0 - 100 (4) 
10-14 83.3 16.7 - 100 (12) 
15-19 87.5 12.5 - 100 (8) 
25-29 69.2 30.8 : 100 (13) 
30-34 84.2 15.8 - 100 19) 
Dae 81.7 8.3 - 100 (12) 
40-44 46.1 46.1 7.8 100 (13) 
45-49 75.0 25.0 - 100 (4) 
50-54 70.0 30.0 - 100 40) 
55-59 40.0 40.0 20.0 100 (5) 
60+ 66.7 2a Fe - 100 (12) 
Total 75.4 22.9 Tey 100 

(89) (27) (2) (118) 

Female 
6-9 50.0 - 50.0 100 (5) 
10-14 778 PAP) - 100 () 
15-19 66.7 aie Yoo) - 100 (21) 
20-24 50.0 50.0 . 100 (42) 
25-29 64.1 35.9 - 100 (39) 
30-34 43.2 54.5 20) 100 (44) 
35-39 44.0 56.0 - 100 (25) 
40-44 IK 72.4 : 100 (29) 
45-49 30.0 70.0 - 100 (20) 
50-54 thot 92.9 - 100 (14) 
55-59 20.0 80.0 - 100 (10) 
60+ 16.0 84.0 : 100 (25) 
Total 42.6 56.0 1.4 100 
(121) (159) (4) (284) 

Source: CBS (1987b). 
Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 15. Literacy rates of rural-to-urban migrants, by age and sex, 1986/87 


an antnat 


Age group Literate 


Illiterate Not stated Total 
————$—$—$—— EE 
Male 

——<—<——— EE eee 

6-9 65.4 26.9 77 100 (26) 
10-14 83.7 16.3 . 100 (43) 
15-19 78.7 20.0 1.3 100 (8) 
20-24 86.8 12.3 0.9 100 (106) 
25-29 83.0 17.0 ‘ 100 (100) 
30-34 79.1 20.9 : 100 (91) 
35-39 65.4 33.3 1.3 100 (75) 
40-44 68.3 31.7 A 100 (63) 
a> 49 60.4 39.6 : 100 (53) 
50-54 75.4 25.6 = 100 (61) 
55-59 70.4 29.6 : 100 (27) 
60+ 65.1 34.9 : 100 (63) 
Total W je | 24.1 0.6 100 
(593) (190) (5) (788) 

Female 

6-9 80.0 20.0 : 100 (15) 
10-14 69.4 28.6 2.0 100 (49) 
15-19 48.7 51.3 : 100 (113) 
20-24 32.7 66.1 1.2 100 (162) 
25-29 25.0 Bo 15 100 (132) 
30-34 17.8 80.5 13 100 (118) 
35-39 19.6 erie 25 100 (112) 
40-44 138 83.1 3.4 100 (118) 
45-49 14.4 83.2 2.4 100 (83) 
50-54 9.6 86.5 3.9 100 (52) 
55-59 5 Ww. 5.0 100 (40) 
60+ 6.1 87.8 6.1 100 (99) 
—————————— 
25.3 2A 2.3 100 

a (276) (791) (26) (1 093) 


Source: CBS (1987b). 


Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 16. Literacy rates of urban-to-urban migrants, by age and sex, 1986/87 


Age group Literate Illiterate Not stated Total 
ACSI EE 
Male 
[renee nnn, 
6-9 85.7 - 14.3 100 (7) 
10-14 92.3 ah 100 (13) 
15-19 100.0 - - 100 (18) 
20-24 86.4 9.1 4.5 100 (22) 
25-29 90.5 9.5 - 100 (21) 
30-34 83.3 16.7 - 100 (18) 
35-39 93.7 6.3 - 100 (16) 
40-44 100.0 - - 100 (15) 
45-49 100.0 - - 100 (9) 
50-54 85.7 14.3 - 100 (14) 
55-59 88.9 11.1 - 100 @) 
60+ 76.9 23.1 : 100 (13) 
SE Se sete 
Total 90.3 8.6 1.1 100 

(158) (15) (2) (175) 
Sn a ae 
Female 
6-9 Da - 40.0 100 (15) 
10-14 88.9 114 : 100 (9) 
15-19 87.5 125 - 100 (24) 
20-24 76.3 PAA 2.6 100 (8) 
25-29 82.2 17.8 - 100 (45) 
30-34 93.5 6.5 100 (31) 
35-39 80.0 20.0 : 100 (25) 
40-44 67.9 azal - 100 (28) 
45-49 333 66.7 . 100 (15) 
50-54 2/5 63.6 9.0 100 (11) 
239-09 23.1 76.9 - 100 (13) 
60+ 25.0 70.0 5.0 100 (20) 
Total 68.2 28.5 a. 100 

(187) (78) (9) (274) 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 17. Percentage distribution of literate rural-to-rural migrants by 
level of schooling completed, by age and sex, 1986/87 


Age group No schooling — 1-5 6-9 10-15 Not stated Total 
Male 
eee 
6-9 28.7 69.2 - - 2.1 100 (93) 
10-14 LZ 71.5 26.2 - 0.6 100 (171) 
15-19 2.4 20.7 60.4 16.5 : 100 (163) 
20-24 7.3 23.5 24.3 44.9 100 (136) 
25-29 33 21.6 23.6 41.4 - 100 (157) 
30-34 17.6 28.5 23.0 27.3 3.6 100 (165) 
36:39 32.9 12.9 19.0 29.3 6.0 100 (116) 
40-44 46.8 18.1 13.8 14.9 6.4 100 (94) 
45-49 56.7 11.7 5.0 18.3 8.3 100 (60) 
50-54 53.4 20.7 13.8 8.6 3.5 100 (57) 
55:59 a9 9.4 a1 ins 3.1 100 @2) 
60+ 74.0 6.8 2.8 2.7 3.3 100 (72) 
Total 24.2 30.0 22.9 20.4 25 100 
(318) (395) (301) (269) (33) (1 316) 
Female 
6-9 p24! 42.9 - - 40 100 (47) 
10-14 5.6 79.8 i i - 100 (89) 
15219 16.2 59 359 12.3 2.6 100 (144) 
20-24 22.6 29.4 215 22.6 3.9 100 (163) 
25-29 35.2 32.4 12.0 13.0 74 100 (106) 
30-34 52.2 17.4 13.0 8.7 8.7 100 (67) 
35-39 45.5 21.2 24.2 9.1 - 100 (S53) 
40-44 Sie 20, / 17.2 55 6.9 100 (28) 
45-49 AO 15.0 . 10.0 100 (9) 
50-54 75.0 E 16.6 8.4 - 100 (12) 
55-59 66.7 16.7 . - 16.6 100 (105) 
60+ 61.5 15.4 15.4 “ 7.7 100 (13) 
EE ese eueeeee 
31.4 355 19.0 11.1 3.0 100 
ia (227) (258) (138) (81) (22) (726) 
a eae el nae ae 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 18. Percentage distribution of literate urban-to-rural migrants by 
level of schooling completed, by age and sex, 1986/87 


Age group No schooling 15 6-9 10-15 Not stated Total 
Male 
6-9 50.0 50.0 - - - 100 (104) 
10-14 - 30.0 70.0 - - 100 (0) 
15-19 - 28.6 28.6 28.5 14.3 100 @ 
20-24 - 16.6 16.7 66.7 - 100 ©) 
25-29 11.1 33.3 - 55.6 - 100 @) 
30-34 - 6.3 opts 56.3 6.1 100 (16) 
35-39 18.2 18.2 213 36.3 - 100 (1) 
40-44 : ; 16.7 83.3 - 100 ©) 
45-49 = ao fe, - 66.7 - 100 ~@) 
50-54 Sia - 28.5 14.3 . 100 (J) 
55-59 100.0 : - : - 100 (2) 
60+ 75.0 - - 25.0 - 100 ©) 
Total 19.10 16.9 23.6 38.2 a 100 
(17) (15) (21) (34) (2) (89) 
Female 
6-9 33.3 66.7 - : - 100 @) 
10-14 . 85.7 14.3 : - 100 (7) 
15-19 14.4 7? 35.8 42.6 - 100 (14) 
20-24 14.3 = 28.6 57.1 - 100 (21) 
25-29 12.0 24.0 24.0 40.0 - 100 (25) 
30-34 10.5 5.3 36.8 47.4 - 100 (19) 
35-59 36.4 27.2 - 36.4 - 100 (11) 
40-44 BTS o75 125 12.5 : 100 (8) 
45-49 50.0 16.7 - a - 100 ©) 
50-54 100.0 - - - - 100 (1) 
7 50.0 - - 50.0 . 100 (2) 
60+ Jed - - 25.0 - 100 (4) 
Total 21.5 19.0 21.5 38.0 one 100 
(26) (23) (26) (46) (121) 
ee et ee ee 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 19. Percentage distribution of literate rural-to-urban migrants by 
level of schooling completed, by age and sex, 1986/87 


Age group No schooling 1-5 6-9 10-15 Not stated Total 
Male 
Se 
6-9 41.2 58.8 - - - 100 (17) 
10-14 - 55.6 44.4 . - 100 (6) 
15-19 48 14.3 33.3 47.6 - 100 (63) 
20-24 13.0 3.3 17.4 66.3 : 100 (92) 
25-29 14.5 13:33 20.5 49.4 aa 100 (83) 
30-34 125 9.7 29.2 43.1 5.5 100 (72) 
35-39 14.3 123 20.4 46.9 6.1 100 (49) 
40-44 25.2 11.6 14.0 32.6 18.6 100 (43) 
45-49 57D 125 9.4 31.3 9.3 100 (32) 
50-54 41.3 De 6.5 26.1 23.9 100 (46) 
55-59 47.4 y) Re 10.5 5.3 17 100 (19) 
60+ 557 73 - 12.2 26.8 100 (41) 
Total 20.6 14.0 19.4 38.5 Be 100 
(122) (83) (115) (228) (45) (593) 
Female 
6-9 33.3 66.7 - - - 100 (12) 
10-14 2.9 50.0 47.1 - - 100 G4) 
15-19 16.4 18.2 40.0 25.4 - 100 (55) 
20-24 9.4 18.9 35.8 34.0 1.9 100 (53) 
25-29 33.3 21.2 21% 24.3 - 100 G3) 
30-34 31.8 13.6 274 219 : 100 (21) 
35-39 31.8 18-2 13.6 18.2 18.2 100 (22) 
40-44 50.0 25.0 125 6.3 6.2 100 (16) 
45-49 50.0 - 25.0 - 25.0 100 (12) 
50-54 60.9 40.0 - - - 100 (5) 
55-59 71.4 14.3 - - 14.3 100 
60+ 100.0 - - - - 100 ©) 
EE tn ae eT Vance ree 
Total 26.3 23.8 28.2 18.4 33 100 
(72) (66) (78) (51) (9) (276) 
I pe ie Oe 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 20. Percentage distribution of literate urban-to-urban migrants by level of 
schooling completed, by age and sex, 1986/87 


Age group No schooling 1-5 6-9 10-15 Not stated Total 
er 
Male 
6-9 33.3 66.7 - : - 100 (©) 
10-14 . 41.8 58.3 : - 100 (12) 
15-19 : - 44.4 55.6 . 100 (18) 
20-24 : 5.3 15.8 78.9 - 100 (19) 
25-29 5:5 53 26.3 57.9 70 100 (19) 
30-34 6.7 6.7 133 66.6 6.7 100 (15) 
35-39 6.7 6.7 : 86.6 - 100 (15) 
40-44 aa bo a - 46.7 6.7 100 (15) 
45-49 aloe) - - 66.7 - 100 (15) 
50-54 8.3 : 16.7 75.0 - 100 (©) 
55-59 50.0 - - 50.0 - 100 (12) 
60+ 60.0 10.0 10.0 20.0 : 100 (8) 
Total Ly 10.1 Ty 55:1 1.9 100 

(24) (16) (28) (87) (3) (158) 
Female 
6-9 a5 62.5 - - - 100 (8) 
10-14 - 50.0 50.0 - - 100 (8) 
15-19 - 23.8 38.8 38.8 - 100 (21) 
20-24 6.9 10.3 24.1 55.2 ots, 100 (29) 
25-29 8.1 10.8 iss 64.9 27 100 (37) 
30-34 6.9 13.8 34.5 44.8 - 100 (29) 
35-39 35.) 5.0 30.0 30.0 - 100 (20) 
40-44 31.6 10.5 53 47.4 ae 100 19) 
45-49 20.0 - 60.0 - 20.0 100 (5) 
50-54 100.0 - - - - 100 (©) 
55-59 66.7 . - 33.3 - 100 ©) 
60+ 66.7 : - - 33.3 100 (5) 
Total 17.6 15.0 259 41.2 ie A 100 
(Gh) (28) (44) (77) (5) (187) 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 21. Percentage distribution of literate, non- 


migrant, rural ulation age 6 years 
and above by level of education attended, by je pitt 


age group and sex, 1986/87 


Age group No scholing 1-5 6-9 10-15 Not stated Total 
eee 
Male 
a —tsi‘(‘(‘(RNC#CNCN 
6-9 39.0 57.9 - : 3.1 100 (967) 
10-14 5.9 tia 16.7 - 0.3 100 (1 460) 
15-19 6.5 31.4 47.9 13.6 0.6 100 (962) 
20-24 12.8 PPM 5) 373 2.0 100 (600) 
25-29 24.8 24.8 22.2 26.0 pe A 100 (451) 
30-34 30.1 22.0 22.0 23.7 2.3 100 (346) 
35-39 37.1 16.5 16.5 14.1 5.8 100 (225) 
40-44 53.7 125 11.6 9.2 13.0 100 (216) 
45-49 71.4 4,7 a A 8.7 12.5 100 (161) 
50-54 68.8 55 6.2 7.0 12.5 100 (128) 
54-59 Toe 4.9 6.1 2.4 13.4 100 (82) 
60+ 80.4 2.1 2.6 pe | 13.8 100 (189) 
Total 255 41.2 19.4 11.0 $1 100 
(1 469) (2 399) (1 126) (637) (186) (5 817) 
Female 
6-9 39.8 Bo : 2 49 100 (528) 
10-14 6.6 80.3 pe er 0.1 134 100 (641) 
15-19 10.4 Aol 39.2 10.8 225 100 (278) 
20-24 20.3 23.4 29.7 20.4 6.3 100 (64) 
25-29 36.0 44.0 12.0 4.0 4.0 100 (25) 
30-34 54.6 9.1 - - 36.3 100 (1) 
35-39 66.7 - - - 335 100 (6) 
40-44 42.9 - - - Fp 100 (7) 
45-49 66.7 - - - se Ba 100 ©H3) 
50-54 33.4 - aie ha! - 43.3 100 @) 
55-59 - - - - 100 100 (1) 
60+ 14.3 2 ” “ 85.7 100 QJ) 
ee ee ee ee ee eS ES ee 
Total 20.3 59.5 13.2 2.9 4.1 100 
(320) (937) (207) (45) (65) (1 574) 
"eee 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Note: Figures in parenthses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 22. Percentage distribution of literate, non-migrant, urban population age 6 
years and above by level of education attended, by sex and age group, 1986/87 


Age group No schooling 1-5 6-9 10-15 Not stated Total 
nl ee i ORR A SIAC ae Re a UG Ta EY AEE SE RAE AE ae 
Males 
AF” pa BO ee Pe nn a 
6-9 32.8 65.7 > : 1.5 100 (527) 
10-14 2.9 68.1 28.2 0.7 0.1 100 (692) 
15-19 54 14.2 516 30.9 0.3 100 (550) 
20-24 8.0 9.6 20.5 60.7 1.2 100 (415) 
25-29 11.0 10.6 19.3 S75 1.6 100 (254) 
30-34 65 10.5 17.0 52.5 4.5 100 (200) 
35-39 15.5 9.3 18.6 51.6 5.0 100 (161) 
40-44 31.6 9.0 9.1 45.8 4.5 100 (155) 
45-49 39.1 6.5 18.5 32.6 33 100 (92) 
50-54 51.4 9.0 6.3 26.1 phy: 100 (111) 
55-59 56.3 125 9.4 15.6 6.2 100 (64) 
60+ 65.1 15 4.7 10.4 12.3 100 (106) 
Total 17.3 31.4 21.8 27.4 2.1 100 

(574) (1 044) (725) (912) (72) (33327) 
Females 
6-9 fo Ym 65.1 - - 1.6 100 (418) 
10-14 4.1 63.9 30.5 1.3 0.2 100 (593) 
15-19 6.0 14.8 43.0 34.5 1.7 100 (400) 
20-24 11.3 6.7 13.4 66.0 2.6 100 (194) 
25-29 10.0 11.0 20.0 55.0 4.0 100 (100) 
30-34 19.7 1247 12.7 52.1 2.8 100 (71) 
35-39 32.6 19.6 8.7 34.8 43 100 (46) 
40-44 59.3 3.7 14.8 18.5 3.7 100 (27) 
45-49 60.0 - 16.0 20.0 4.0 100 (25) 
50-54 43.8 25 . 18.7 25.0 100 (16) 
55-59 720 . - . 25.0 100 (4) 
60+ 85.7 72 - - 7.1 100 (14) 
Total 15.8 39.6 22.0 20.7 1.9 100 
(301) (756) (420) (395) * (6) (1 908) 
Source: CBS (1987b). 
Note: Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of cases. 
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Appendix 23. P/F ratio method of 
estimating fertility, Kathmandu Valley 
urban centres, census 1981 


Se ee eee 
Age Children Births in Number of 
group ever born __ past year women 
et et Se, Sl tht inte ao sede lll 
15-19 2 556 340 17 192 
20-24 14 848 1 504 17 775 
25-29 23 609 1 360 14 141 
30-34 28 003 959 11 562 
35-39 29 881 688 10 339 
40-44 26 699 375 8 198 
45-49 22 927 343 6 815 
Total 148 323 5 569 86 022 
Total population 363 507 


Average parities, estimated parity equivalents, period fertility rates, cumulative fertilities, 
and P/F ratios, Kathmandu Valley urban centres, census 1981 


Estimated Period 


Age Average parity fertility Cumulative P/F 

group parity/woman — equivalent rate fertility ratio Index 
14-19 0.149 0.040 0.0198 0.0989 3.764 1 
20-24 0.835 0.343 0.0846 D:F2A9 2.433 2 
25-29 1.670 0.816 0.0962 1.0028 2.045 3 
30-34 2.422 1.257 0.0829 1.4175 1.926 4 
a7? 2.890 1.618 0.0665 1.7503 1.786 5 
40-44 S257 1.802 0.0457 1.9790 1.807 6 
45-49 s00 Says 0.0503 2.2306 1399 7 


Reported period fertility rates, fertility rates for conventional age groups, adjusted fertility 
rates, and estimated number of births, Kathmandu Valley urban centres, census 1981 


Fertility Adjusted 
Reported rate for fertility Estimated 
fertility conventional rate number of 
Age group rate age groups (K=2.239) births 
15-19 0.0198 0.0245 0.0548 942 
20-24 0.0846 0.0891 0.1996 3 548 
25-29 0.0962 0.0961 0.2152 3 043 
30-34 0.0829 0.0816 0.1827 2 112 
35-39 0.0665 0.0652 0.1460 1 509 
40-44 0.0457 0.0321 0.0718 589 
45-49 0.0503 0.0576 0.1290 879 
a 
Total 0.4461 0.4461 0.9990 12 622 
Bees OE LL 
Total fertility 2.29 2:23 5.0 
a ee 
0.0347 
Adjusted crude birth rate 
0.1467 


General fertility rate 
00 Oooo 
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Appendix 24. P/F ratio method of 
estimating fertility, Hill urban 
centres, census 1981 


a — 
Age Children Births in Number of 
group ever born past year women 
8 
15-19 577 116 4 194 
20-24 3 659 515 4 385 
25-29 5 508 415 3, 280 
30-34 6 308 260 2 570 
35-39 6 801 176 2 341 
40-44 6 864 105 2 040 
45-49 5 560 50 1 603 
Total 35 277 1 637 20 413 
Total population 83 376 


Average parities, estimated parity equivalents, period fertility rates, cumulative fertilities, 
and P/F ratios, Hill urban centres, census 1981 


— ee eS eee eee 
Estimated Period 


Age Average parity fertility Cumulative P/F 
group parity/woman — equivalent rate fertility ratio Index 
jie F 

15-19 0.138 0.054 0.0277 0.1383 2.534 1 

20-24 0.834 0.476 0.1174 0.7255 1.754 2 

25-29 1.679 1.114 0.1265 1.3581 1.508 ij 

30-34 2.454 1.672 0.1012 1.8640 1.468 4 

55-39 2.905 2.091 0.0752 2.2399 1.390 5 

40-44 3.365 2.361 0.0515 2.4972 1.425 6 

45-49 3.468 2617 0.0312 2.6532 | Pia A 7 


Reported period fertility rates, fertility rates for conventional age groups, adjusted fertility 
rates, and estimated number of births, Hill urban centres, census 1981 


Fertility Adjusted 

Reported rate for fertility Estimated 

fertility conventional rate number of 
Age group rate age groups (K=1.754) births 
15-19 0.0277 0.0347 0.0609 225 
20-24 0.1174 0.1232 0.2161 948 
25-29 0.1265 0.1254 0.2199 721 
30-34 0.1012 0.0986 0.1729 +44 
33-39 0.0752 0.0734 0.1288 302 
40-44 0.0515 0.0468 0.0821 168 
45-49 0.0312 0.0286 0.0501 80 
Total 0.5306 0.5306 0.9309 2 918 
Total fertility 2.65 2.65 4.65 
Adjusted crude birth rate 0.0350 
General fertility rate 0.1430 
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Appendix 25. P/F ratio method of 
estimating fertility, inner tarai urban 
centres, census 1981 


ee 


Age Children Births in Number of 
group ever born Past year women 
seinem ee NE elena 
15-19 1 615 301 4 634 
20-24 6 947 869 4 830 
25-29 9 900 647 3 837 
30-34 10 439 459 3 087 
35-39 10 893 263 2 672 
40-44 9 499 146 2 156 
45-49 7 007 85 1 589 
Total 56 300 2 770 22 805 
Total population 96 861 


Average parities, estimated parity equivalents, period fertility rates, cumulative fertilities, 
and P/F ratios, inner tarai urban centres, census 1981 


Estimated Period 

Age Average parity fertility Cumulative P/F 

group parityjwoman equivalent rate fertility ratio Index 
15-19 0.349 0.140 0.0650 0.3248 2.490 1 
20-24 1.438 0.858 0.1799 1.2244 1.676 Z 
25-29 2.580 1.738 0.1686 2.0675 1.484 3 
30-34 3.382 2.535 0.1487 2.8109 1:334 4 
35-39 4.077 3.108 0.0984 3.3030 1.312 5 
40-44 4.406 3.431 0.0677 3.6416 1.284 6 
45-49 4.410 3.847 0.0535 3.9091 1.146 A 


Reported period fertility rates, fertility rates for conventional age groups, adjusted fertility 
rates, and estimated number of births, inner tarai urban centres, census 1981 


Fertility Adjusted 

Reported rate for fertility Estimated 

fertility conventional rate number of 
Age group rate age groups (K=1.580) births 
15-19 0.0650 0.0783 0.1238 573 
20-24 0.1799 0.1841 0.2909 1 405 
25-29 0.1686 0.1674 0.2645 1 015 
30-34 0.1487 0.1447 0.2287 706 
35-39 0.0984 0.0959 0.1515 405 
40-44 0.0677 0.0599 0.0947 204 
45-49 0.0535 0.0516 0.0815 130 
ee eee, 
Total 0.7818 0.7818 1.2354 4 438 


nn! ni 


6.18 
Total fertility 3.91 3.91 


Adjusted crude birth rate 
«ghee tale Seen 


Appendix 26. P/F ratio method of 
estimating fertility, Kathmandu Valley 
urban centres, census 1991 


NM 


Age Children Births in Number of 
group ever born past year women 
15-19 3 138 p17 34 594 
20-24 26 169 2 086 36 166 
25-29 43 699 1 468 27 840 
30-34 45 679 580 20 339 
39-39 43 988 216 16 407 
40-44 38 987 64 12 973 
45-49 34 064 22 10 863 
Total 235 724 4 953 147 482 
Total population 598 528 


Average parities, estimated parity equivalents, period fertility rates, cumulative fertilities, 
and P/F ratios, Kathmandu Valley urban centres, census, 1991 


Estimated Period 

Age Average parity fertility Cumulative P/F 

group parity/woman — equivalent rate fertility ratio Index 
15-19 0.091 0.029 0.0149 0.0747 3.120 1 
20-24 0.724 0.241 0.0577 0.3631 3.008 2 
25-29 1.570 0.530 0.0527 0.6268 2.962 3 
30-34 2.246 0.720 0.0285 0.7693 3119 4 
35-39 2.681 0.812 0.0132 0.8352 3.300 5 
40-44 3.005 0.849 0.0049 0.8598 Eee, 6 
45-49 3.136 0.867 0.0020 0.8700 3.615 7 


Reported period fertility rates, fertility rates for conventional age groups, adjusted fertility 
rates, and estimated number of births, Kathmandu Valley urban centres, census, 1991 


Fertility Adjusted 

Reported rate for fertility Estimated 

fertility conventional rate number of 
Age group rate age groups (K=3.008) births 
15-19 0.0149 0.0194 0.0585 2 022 
20-24 0.0577 0.0595 0.1790 6 475 
25-29 0.0527 0.0503 0.1512 4 210 
30-34 0.0285 0.0264 0.0794 1 616 
35-39 0.0132 0.0122 0.0368 603 
40-44 0.0049 0.0046 0.0138 179 
45-49 0.0020 0.0015 0.0046 50 
Total 0.1740 0.1740 0.5234 15 155 
Total fertility 0.87 0.87 2.62 


Adjusted crude birth rate 0.0253 


General fertility rate 0.0952 
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Appendix 27. P/E ratio method of 
estimating fertility, Hill urban 
centres, census 1991 


See a Ot 
Age Children Births in Number of 
group ever born _ past year women 
15-19 2 334 667 14 187 
20-24 15 833 1 441 14 831 
25-29 24 877 886 11 849 
30-34 25 157 396 8 955 
35-39 23 879 193 7 282 
40-44 19 698 72 5 440 
45-49 18 271 34 4 816 
eee 
Total 130 037 3 689 67 360 
Senecio leceeaiceepenpigme_ cece apenas 
Total population 269 367 


EE enc IN Sc sl 
Average parities, estimated parity equivalents, period fertility rates, cumulative fertilities, 
and P/F ratios, Hill urban centres, census 1991 


Sen ererremeeeeeeee 
Estimated Period 


Age Average parity fertility Cumulative P/F 

group parity/woman equivalent rate fertility ratio Index 
a he Aerts AS ee 
15-19 0.165 0.104 0.0470 0.2351 1.575 1 
20-24 1.068 0.526 0.0972 0.7209 2.028 2 
25-29 2.100 0.960 0.0748 1.0948 2.188 3 
30-34 2.809 1.237 0.0442 1.3159 2.278 4 
35-39 3.278 1.400 0.0265 1.4484 2.341 5 
40-44 3.621 1.482 0.0132 1.5146 2.444 6 
45-49 3.794 1.541 0.0071 1.5499 2.461 7 


Reported period fertility rates, fertility rates for conventional age groups, adjusted fertility 
rates, and estimated number of births, Hill urban centres, census 1991 


Fertility Adjusted 
Reported rate for fertility Estimated 
fertility conventional rate number of 
Age group rate age groups (K=2.028) births 
15-19 0.0470 0.0575 0.1165 1 653 
20-24 0.0972 0.0956 0.1940 2 877 
25-29 0.0748 0.0714 0.1447 1715 
30-34 0.0442 0.0420 0.0853 764 
35-39 0.0265 0.0253 0.0513 373 
40-44 0.0132 0.0125 0.0254 138 
45-49 0.0071 0.0056 0.0114 55 
ee ee ee ene 
Total 0.3100 0.3100 0.6286 7 575 
Co I ay Sears ec lc 
Total fertility 15) i 3.14 
eet pg D fete Meir of AE eee 
0.0281 
Adjusted crude birth rate 
0.1125 


General fertility rate 


Appendix 28. P/F ratio method of 
estimating fertility, Tarai urban 
centres, census 1991 


ree 
Age Children Births in Number of 
group ever born past year women 
th ec te 
15-19 8 295 1 391 41 670 
20-24 47 816 ml és, 40 573 
25-29 82 395 2 952 35 687 
30-34 86 055 1 430 28 137 
3589 83 064 702 23 S33 
40-44 64 044 231 17 076 
45-49 50 633 108 13 214 
Total 422 302 90 587 199 890 
Total population 827 824 


Average parities, estimated parity equivalents, period fertility rates, cumulative fertilities, 
and P/F ratios, Tarai towns, census 1991 


a nr 


Estimated Period 

Age Average parity fertility Cumulative P/F 

group parity/woman — equivalent rate fertility ratio Index 
15-19 0.199 0.071 0.0334 0.1669 2.814 1 

20-24 M79 0.438 0.0930 0.6319 2.688 2 

25-29 2.309 0.893 0.0827 1.0455 2.586 3 

30-34 3.058 1.208 0.0508 1.2996 2.532 4 

a2-3? 3.530 395 0.0298 1.4487 2.530 5 

40-44 ba! 1.481 0.0135 1.5164 2.533 6 

45-49 3.832 1.548 0.0082 1.5572 2.476 7 


Reported period fertility rates, fertility rates for conventional age groups, adjusted fertility 
rates, and estimated number of births, Tarai urban centres, census 1991 


Fertility Adjusted 

Reported rate for fertility Estimated 

fertility conventional rate number of 
Age group rate age groups (K=2.688) births 
15-19 0.0334 0.0415 0.1114 4 643 
20-24 0.0930 0.0945 0.2539 10 301 
25-29 0.0827 0.0796 0.2140 7 639 
30-34 0.0508 0.0482 0.1295 3 645 
35-39 0.0298 0.0282 0.0759 1 786 
40-44 0.0135 0.0128 0.0345 589 
45-49 0.0082 0.0066 0.0179 236 
Total 0.3114 0.3114 0.8372 28 839 
Total fertility 1.56 1.56 4.19 
Adjusted crude birth rate 0.0348 
General fertility rate 0.1443 
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IV. RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION IN THAILAND 


Chintana Pejaranonda*, Sureerat Santipaporn* 
and Philip Guest** 


A. REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


1. Thai migration patterns 
(a) Historical patterns 


By most accounts geographical mobility has 
been a recent characteristic of Thai society. 
Ingram (1955), Caldwell (1967), and Thomlinson 
(1971) all comment upon the geographical stability 
of the Thai population in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. The lack of comment about 
high levels of mobility from contemporary obser- 
vers in nineteenth century Thailand, in contrast to 
observations in other Asian societies, would tend 
to support their claims, although it is likely that 
there were some types of movement which went 
largely unnoticed. Chief among these was the 
substantial rural-to-rural migration associated with 
expansion of the agricultural frontier. However, 
rural-to-urban migration was not an important 
migration stream. Until the period of about 1850, 
only a small-scale movement into urban areas can 
be claimed with some certainty as until this period 
there was a “prohibition against Thai peasants 
living in the commercial centre (the capital city), 
except as the state’s artisans” (Elliot, 1978, p. 24). 


Labour for the limited industrial growth, and 
the more substantial development of infrastructure, 
that took place in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century and the first two decades of this 
century was mainly provided by Chinese 
immigrants (Skinner, 1957). At the same time the 
urban economy was controlled by Chinese and 
Western merchants acting in concert with the 
Thai nobility (Hewison, 1988). This effectively 


* National Statistical Office, Bangkok. 
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University, Bangkok. 


excluded the rural peasantry from the urban 
economy. After the dissolution of the system of 
absolute monarchy in 1932, one of the first acts of 
the new government was to state that it would 
attempt to improve the position of Thais relative to 
those of aliens, primarily Chinese (Skinner, 1957; 
Silcock, 1967). This provided more opportunities 
for Thais in the urban economy at a time when 
changes were also occurring in rural Thailand. 


(b) Direction of migration 


The rapid changes in rural and urban Thai- 
land that took place during the twentieth century 
stimulated increases in the internal mobility of 
Thais (Thomlinson, 1971), with the economic and 
political primacy of Bangkok continuing to grow 
after the Second World War (Sternstein, 1979). 
The pattern of migration flows into Bangkok and 
elsewhere within Thailand are not random. 
Results from the 1960 census, the first census for 
which migration data were available, showed that 
the areas which had the highest levels of migra- 
tion, both in and out, were located in the Central 
region of Thailand while the North-east region 
also experienced high rates of migration, primarily 
out-migration (Prachuabmoh and Tirasawat, 1974). 
These patterns changed somewhat in the following 
two decades. The Northern region, formerly with 
a net gain of population through migration, expe- 
rienced a net loss of migration in the 
period 1975-1980. The Central region continued 
to gain population through inter-provincial migra- 
tion, while the North-east region attained the 
dominant position as a supplier of migrants 
(Goldstein and Goldstein, 1986). 


Thailand is a large country that, at the 
time of the 1990 Census, was divided into 73 
changwat, or provinces (see map 1). The 
changwat are usually grouped into four regions, 
with the changwat of Bangkok being treated as an 
additional region. Data from the 1990 census 
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Map 1. Map of Thailand showing provincial boundaries, 1990 
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indicate that regional patterns of migration expe- 
rienced during the 1970s and 1980s have become 
more entrenched. Bangkok continues its domi- 
nance as a destination for migrants. In 1985-1990 
the capital experienced a net gain of 372,200 
recent migrants (645,100 in-migrants and 272,900 
out-migrants). While this number was slightly 
more than double the number received in 1975- 
1980, it was a much smaller relative change than 
the six-fold increase experienced by the Central 
region over the same period. Most of the migra- 
tion in the South occurred within the region. The 
Central and Northern regions have reversed in 
relation to their position in migration streams. 
The Central region, originally a supplier of 
migrants, now has a net gain in population from 
migration. The North, for many decades an 
agricultural frontier, has moved from net gains to 
net losses of migrants as the availability of land 
has been reduced. 


The North-east was the major supplier of 
migrants. A number of explanations have been 
provided for the high levels of out-migration from 
the North-east. Porpora and Lim (1987) argue that 
the recent high levels of out-migration were 
a result of development efforts directed at the 
North-east which have raised aspirations while 
doing little to create the employment opportunities 
needed to fulfill heightened aspirations. Other 
explanations have concentrated on the social, 
transportation and information networks which 
have increasingly linked the North-east and 
Bangkok after the completion of the main highway 
between the regions. Channels of information 
concerning employment opportunities are directed 
towards Bangkok and migrants may therefore 
make a decision to move based on limited infor- 
mation about other potential destinations (Fuller, 
Lightfoot and Kamnuansilpa, 1985). 


(c) Types of movement 


Rural-rural migration has numerically been 
the main migration stream ever since migration 
data have been collected (Pejaranonda et al., 1984; 
NSO, 1993). However, the share of migration that 
has been rural-rural has been decreasing. A major 
reason for decreases in this type of migration is 
the decline in the availability of land (Goldstein 
and Goldstein, 1986; Goldstein, 1987), a major 
factor stimulating Thai migration (Cochrane, 1979). 
Part of the flow to rural areas had been instigated 
by a Government resettlement scheme which, 
since its inception in 1940 until the 1970s, had 
resettled a total of 516,000 individuals (Institute of 
Population Studies, 1981). Landlessness, however, 


has increased dramatically in the Central region 
(Keyes, 1987), and pressure on agricultural land 
continues to grow. 


The decrease in per cent of migrants who 
move among rural areas has been compen- 
sated for by increases in rural-to-urban migration 
and urban-to-rural migration (NSO, 1993). These 
changes have been related to several factors, 
including rapid expansion of the industrial and 
service economies, increasing disparities in rural 
and urban incomes, the spilling over of urban 
boundaries into what are still categorized as rural 


areas and the transfer of government staff to rural 
areas. 


Another form of movement that, although 
acknowledged to be relatively common, is often 
undetected in most data sources, is temporary 
migration. Local surveys have demonstrated the 
importance of this form of movement (Fuller 
et al., 1983; Singhanetra-Renard, 1981), especially 
from rural to urban areas. The National Statistical 
Office, in a series of studies designed to measure 
migration into large cities, confirmed that tempo- 
rary migration makes up a high percentage of 
migration involving urban places. More recently, a 
national migration survey estimated that appro- 
ximately one third of all migrants were temporary 
migrants and that the characteristics of these 
migrants were different from those normally found 
for permanent migrants (Chamratrithirong et al., 
1993). Temporary migrants, compared with per- 
manent migrants, were more likely to be married, 
older, have lower levels of eduction and work in 
low status occupations. 


2. Gender patterns 


Although the probability of migration is 
higher for males than for females, in some 
streams, especially those to urban areas, females 
dominate. Using 1980 census data Archavanitkul 
(1988) observed a clear increase in sex ratios as 
the population of areas decreased. This was in 
large part due to the gender composition of 
migration streams. Flows to Bangkok, the major 
area of industrial and service sector employment, 
are particularly dominated by women (NSO, 1993). 
Although migrants are overwhelmingly concentra- 
ted in in the young adult ages, this concentration 
is greater for females than for males and is most 
evident in rural-to-urban migration streams (Guest, 
1993). Manusphaibool (1991), analysing data from 
Labour Force Surveys carried out during the mid- 
1980s, reports that 61 per cent of migrants aged 15 
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and over were female, with most of the movers 
aged below 24 and unmarried. For the period 
1985-1990 there was a net gain of female migrants 
to urban areas of 161,300 (NSO, 1993). The net 
exchanges of population at young adult ages are 
significant in terms of the proportion of the 
population that is involved. To take the extreme 
example of females aged 15-19 in 1990, the net 
gain of 80,300 migrants constituted 13 per cent 
of the urban population of females aged 15-19, 
although it was only a little over 3 per cent of the 
corresponding rural population. 


Migration for women is positively asso- 
ciated with education. At ages 15-19 and 20-24 a 
higher proportion of migrants compared with non- 
migrants have attained a university education. 
Also, compared with the rural non-migrant popula- 
tion, rural-urban migrants are more highly edu- 
cated (Guest, 1993). Approximately 11 per cent of 
males and 13.5 per cent of females gave education 
as their reason for migration in response to a 
question asked in the 1990 census (NSO, 1993). 
Thus, some of the higher propensity of the highly 
educated to move is due to migration made in 
order to attend higher levels of schooling. 


However, the relationship between educa- 
tion and migration also holds for those persons 
well past the age of schooling. For example, for 
persons aged 25-29, over 40 per cent of female 
migrants had a secondary level of education or 
above while the corresponding percentage for 
non-migrants was 25. Compared with the rural 
non-migrant population, rural-urban migrants are 
more highly educated. The age-standardized per 
cent of female rural-urban migrants with a second- 
ary or higher level of education was 30 compared 
with 8.7 per cent of rural non-migrants. In general 
migration is more selective for females (i.e., the 
differences between migrants and non-migrants are 
greater) than for males (Guest, 1993). 


Census data from 1990 show that almost 
two thirds of the female urban non-migrants were 
in professional/administrative or clerical/sales oc- 
cupations, but only 29 per cent of female rural- 
urban migrants were in those occupations. Almost 
40 per cent of female migrants were engaged in 
production and transportation occupations, while a 
further 30 per cent were in service occupations 
(NSO, 1993). Labour Force Survey data show an 
even greater concentration of female migration in 
the service sector. Leenothai (1991) reports that 
almost 60 per cent of female migrants to Bangkok 
were in service sector occupations. The impor- 
tance of the service sector in absorbing female 
migrants is seen from the results of a_ recent 
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ESCAP study in which it was found that around 50 
per cent of female service sector workers in Bang- 
kok were recent migrants (United Nations, 1988). 
Migrants were mainly responsible for the growth 
in numbers in the service sector while Bangkok 
natives entered the formal sector. 


Although the published census data are not 
sufficiently disaggregated to allow a direct compa- 
rison of migrant educational selectivity and occu- 
pational outcomes, some idea can be obtained by 
examining the results of the 1986 Labour Force 
Survey (NSO, 1988). Such an examination of 
migrants to Bangkok indicates that migrants, 
particularly females, at each level of educational 
attainment are found in high proportions in 
production and service occupations. For example, 
approximately 30 per.cent of female migrants with 
university degrees were in service sector occupa- 
tions. The available evidence suggests that while 
migration is educationally selective there is a 
mismatch of educational and occupational qualifi- 
cations at the urban place of destination. 


Most of the data on female migration in 
Thailand are from studies in which temporary 
forms of migration are not adequately measured 
(see Archavanitkul et al, 1993). Chief among 
these temporary migration streams are the seasonal 
and circular migration that is often carried out in 
conjunction with variations in agricultural labour 
demands. It is during the agricultural seasons 
when demand for labour is low that migrants flock 
to Bangkok to search for work. The flows are 
particularly heavy during the dry season months of 
March to June. Results from a recent survey show 
that although women are less likely than men to 
engage in temporary migration, over 30 per cent 
of female migrants can be classified as temporary 
migrants (Chamratrithirong et al., 1993) 


Phongpaichit (1992) notes the growth of 
female migration, especially at young ages, into 
Bangkok. Based on a review of a number of data 
sources, she concludes that most of the women 
enter occupations in the informal sector where 
circular mobility is not constrained. While not 
appearing in survey results, she argues that the 
sex industry provides a large number of jobs to 
young women. The ease with which women 
can enter and exit many urban occupations and 
hence circulate between rural and urban centres 
has been described in Northern Thailand by 
Singhanetra-Renard (1981, 1987). She describes a 
situation in which women combine agricultural 
work with a variety of urban occupations, particu- 
larly petty trading and work in the construction 
industry. 


3. Determinants of migration 


Most of the explanations for migration in 
Thailand, and policies designed to affect migration 
flows, are macro-based. Many of these explana- 
tions differ region by region. In any account of 
Thai migration patterns the economic, demogra- 
phic, and political dominance of Bangkok must be 
taken into account (Porpora and Lim, 1987). 
Government policies which have favoured urban 
dwellers, particularly those living in Bangkok, 
have also been argued to increase the attraction 
of Bangkok as a migrant destination (Tonguthai, 
1987). The high rates of out-migration from 
Central provinces (changwat) and the relatively 
low rates from Southern and Northern changwat 
are probably partly a result of differential acces- 
sibility to Bangkok. In addition, for the Central 
region, integration into a national and international 
economic system has increased pressure on re- 
sources and therefore stimulated out-migration 
(Chiengkal, 1983; Keyes, 1987). In the North-east, 
migration seems to have arisen out of a combi- 
nation of access to information in a situation of 
poverty and rising aspirations (Porpora and Lim, 
1987). 


Various forces which derive from, and con- 
tribute to, the differences in natural and develop- 
ment resources among regions have been identi- 
fied as important determinants of migration. Chief 
among these are regional inequities in incomes 
and access to land (Goldstein and Goldstein, 
1986). Other researchers have stressed the role 
that information flows play in instigating migration 
flows (Fuller et al., 1985). Most of the media are 
Bangkok based so the rural population is exposed 
primarily to the lifestyles of urban middle class 
residents through the media. 


Recently there have been attempts to link 
the macro-economic policies of the government to 
rural-urban migration flows. Manusphaibool (1991) 
and Phongpaichit (1991, 1992) argue that govern- 
ment policies which have promoted export-led 
growth and the development of the service sector, 
especially the tourist industry, are associated 
with increased rural-to-urban migration, particu- 
larly migration to Bangkok. They note that several 
features of these migration streams, in particular 
the large numbers of young females involved 
and the high incidence of temporary migration, 
can be related to the labour demands of those 
sectors of the economy which have been pro- 
moted. 


While much of the migration to Bangkok 
involves young women going to work in factories 
(see Porpora et al., 1989) and/or service sector 


(Phongpaichit, 1992), migration of poor rural 
women to work in factories is not confined to 
Bangkok. Taneerananon (1992), in a survey of 
female migrants to work in factories in Hat Yai in 
the south of Thailand, notes the many of the 
migrants came from the poorest of the Southern 
changwat. Singhanetra-Renard (1981) also docu- 
ments the migration of women into Chiang Mai to 
work in a wide range of urban occupations, 
particularly petty trading and construction. 


Individual-level determinants of migration 
have not been ignored in the analysis of Thai 
rural-urban migration. The studies of Singhanetra- 
Renard (1981, 1987) in the North of Thailand show 
the need for migration because of the lack of op- 
portunities available in rural areas. She also notes, 
however, that most of the migrants wish to remain 
in rural areas and hence this gives rise to high 
levels of temporary migration. Fuller et al. (1983) 
also note that households in the North-east have 
come to depend on the remittances available from 
migration of family members to Bangkok. As it is 
the young, and often the females, who can 
get work in Bangkok, it is they who migrate. 
Other studies, including that of Taneerananon 
(1992) and Guest (1993) examine the demogra- 
phic and educational selectivity of rural-to-urban 
migrants. 


Guest and Praditwong (1989), using 1980 
census data, attempted to combine macro and 
micro factors in a multilevel model to explain 
individual probabilities of migration. They found 
that indicators of integration into the national 
economy are of particular importance in explain- 
ing patterns of out-migration, with the per cent 
of the labour force in wage labour positively 
related to the probability of inter-provincial out- 
migration and the level of penetration of commer- 
cial banks into a changwat negatively related to 
out-migration. Access to information, measured by 
the past levels of migration flows and _ the 
provincial levels of literacy, was also an important 
determinant of out-migration. Significant indi- 
vidual-level effects of sex, age, and marital status 
also indicate that there are important life-stage 
factors that operate to structure rural-urban migra- 
tion in Thailand. 


4. Summary 


A great deal of literature has been generated 
on Thai migration patterns over the last three dec- 
ades. Much of this literature is descriptive and 
mainly involves a presentation of migration pat- 
terns obtained from census data. A second stream 
of literature is based on the results of small-scale 
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surveys and/or ethnographic methods directed at 
several villages. These studies have provided 
valuable information on the motivations for migra- 
tion and have been used to generate explanations 
of the determinants of migration. 


B. DATA SOURCES AND 
METHODOLOGY 


1. Survey of existing data 
sources 


There are three main sources of migration 
data in Thailand. These are household registra- 
tion, the census and a variety of sample surveys. 
Each of these sources has particular strengths 
and weaknesses in the Thai context. 


A system of household registration is main- 
tained by the Ministry of Interior and registration is 
legally required for all citizens of Thailand. 
Changing the place of household registration when 
changing place of residence is also required by 
the regulations. However, unless a change of resi- 
dence is permanent, and/or family members are 
no longer living at the former place of registration, 
it is debatable as to how many people promptly 
change their registration when they move. This 
situation is exacerbated in that there is little or 
no attempt to enforce the regulations regarding 
changes of residence. The present situation 
appears to be that although it is necessary to have 
household registration the place of registration is 
not a major issue. Therefore it is recognized by 
most researchers that registration data are not 
suitable for analyzing migration patterns, although 
they have been widely used to analyze urbaniza- 
tion patterns. 


The census provides the main source of 
migration data in Thailand. The census can be 
used to analyze lifetime migration or migration 
within any fixed period. This is possible as the 
question asked in the census is the period that the 
respondents have resided at their current usual 
place of residence. Questions are also asked 
about the location of the previous place of 
residence, including whether it was in an urban 
(municipal) or rural (non-municipal) location. 
Therefore, it possible to determine the direction 
of the last move. Data from the census can be 
used to examine migration streams down to the 
provincial level, of which there were 73 in 1990. 
In most cases, however, migration data are pub- 
lished using the region as the main geographical 
unit. 
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There have been numerous surveys con- 
ducted in Thailand that have collected data on 
migration. Several of these surveys provide esti- 
mates at the national level although most target 
small geographical areas. Most of the nationally 
representative surveys collect information on 
migration only as an adjunct to other topics. The 
first national survey which collected information 
on migration was the 1954 Demographic and 
Economic Survey of Thailand. The migration 
questions, however, were limited in this survey 
and little was done with the migration data. Some 
large surveys conducted by universities, for exam- 
ple, the National Longitudinal Study of Social, Eco- 
nomic and Demographic change in Thailand con- 
ducted by Chulalongkorn University in 1969 and 
1970, also collected information of migration, al- 
though the focus, as in most of the large surveys, 
was on fertility measurement. 


The National Statistical Office (NSO) con- 
ducts a number of surveys in which migration data 
are collected. Chief among these are the labour 
force surveys which are carried out three times 
each year. The definitions of migration employed 
are similar to those of the census, with the chief 
advantage of the data over census data being the 
comprehensive employment data available from 
the surveys. As the survey is carried out three 
times each year it is also possible to compare re- 
sults from different rounds and hence obtain some 
understanding of seasonal patterns operating in 
the migration process, although the methodology 
employed results in seasonal migrants being un- 
der-enumerated. 


In 1992 a National Migration Survey involv- 
ing some 32,000 households was fielded by the 
NSO. This survey is meant to replace the series 
of surveys on migration into major cities first 
conducted in 1974 and is carried out in conjunc- 
tion with one of the rounds of the Labour Force 
Survey. The survey, to be carried out every 
two years, is planned to be expanded to 60,000 
households to allow provincial level estimates 
of migration to be made. The Institute for 
Population and Social Research (IPSR), Mahidol 
University, also carried out a national survey on 
migration (NMS) in 1992. This survey of 7,500 
households collected detailed information on the 
circumstances surrounding migration. 


While specialized surveys undoubtedly are 
the best source of data for attempting to under- 
stand the complexity of the migration process, 
they are usually restricted in their geographical 
focus. For this reason, census data remain the 
most appropriate source of data for national level 
estimates on the level, patterns and composition of 
migration streams. 


2. Concepts and definitions 
employed 


(a) Migration 


The Thai census is conducted on what is 
essentially a de jure basis (the institutional popu- 
lation is counted on a de facto basis while 
enumerating students may involve de facto or de 
jure procedures depending on the _ individual 
student's situation). Persons are recorded in their 
usual place of residence. The definition of usual 
place of residence in the 1990 Thai census was 
the place where a person usually eats and sleeps. 
Other surveys which have as one of their aims the 
measurement of temporary migration are more 
likely to take a modified de facto approach to 
measurement. For example, the special series of 
studies of movement into large urban centres in 
Thailand that was conducted by the National 
Statistical Office (NSO) enumerated any person 
who came to live in the surveyed city within a 
specified reference period (see NSO, 1991). This 
was not a true de facto approach as persons who 
had already left the city were also enumerated. 


The census uses the village and the muni- 
cipality as the two spatial units in the definition of 
migration. Compared to many other countries, 
this provides a fine level of geographic detail. 
There is no minimum time period used in census 
definitions for defining a migrant. This relates to 
the use of ‘usual residence’ to establish location. 
As long as persons have been in their usual place 
of residence less than a stipulated time period, 
they are defined as migrants. Analyses of census 
data conducted by NSO and other persons using 
census data typically adopt a five-year time period 
to differentiate between migrants and non-mi- 
grants, with migrants defined as persons living in 
their current (usual) place of residence less than 
five years. 


Several other surveys conducted by the NSO 
that collect migration data, for example the Labour 
Force Surveys, use the same geographical and 
time definitions as used in the census (NSO, 1988). 
The NMS conducted by Mahidol University uses a 
two-year time period with a migrant being defined 
as a person who has moved across a tambon 
(sub-district) boundary for a least one month in 
the two years before the interview. 


(b) Urbanization 


There is no official urban or rural definition 
in Thailand. Most government agencies have 
traditionally presented data for municipal and non- 


municipal areas, with the former being designated 
as urban and the latter as rural. For a city to 
be designated as a municipality it is required to 
meet certain criteria. There are different criteria 
depending on the type of municipality. For exam- 
ple, Muang Municipalities are defined primarily in 
terms of their functions as administrative centres of 
each changwat. According to the 1953 Muni- 
cipality Act, a town can also become a Muang 
Municipality on the basis of population criteria (at 
least 10,000 persons and an average density of 
3,000 per square kilometer) and financial criteria 
(a revenue base sufficient to carry out municipal 
functions). A Nakorn Municipality requires a 
population of 50,000 persons and an average 
density of 3,000 or more per square kilometer plus 
a sufficient revenue base. Currently there are two 
Nakorn Municipalities, Bangkok and Chiang Mai. 
There are no specific criteria for designation as a 
Tambon Municipality; they are established by 
decree. In 1990 there were 2 Nakorn Munici- 
palities, 85 Muang Municipalities and 46 Tambon 
Municipalities (Tirasawat, 1992). There was an 
addition of 14 municipalities between 1980 and 
1990. 


Another Act provides for the designation of 
centres as Sanitary Districts. There are several 
criteria for designating a locality as a Sanitary 
District. An amphoe (district) or tambon adminis- 
trative centre can be classified as a Sanitary District 
if it has a specified level of revenue. If a centre is 
not an amphoe or tambon administrative centre, it 
can still be classified as a Sanitary District if 
revenue is at a higher level. There is also a 
requirement of a minimum number of persons 
(1,500) within a prescribed area (not larger than 3 
square kilometers). A further provision is that the 
population of an area must agree to their town 
being designated as a Sanitary District. The 
number of Sanitary Districts changes much more 
rapidly than that of municipalities, with an in- 
crease from 707 in 1980 to 843 in 1990. 


3. Comparability over time 


One of the major advantages of the use of 
census data in studying migration in Thailand is 
that trends over time can be analyzed. Questions 
which directly obtain information on migration 
have been asked in the last four censuses. In the 
1960 census there were questions about the 
changwat of birth and the changwat of residence 
five years before the census. The 1970, 1980 
and 1990 censuses contained questions about 
changwat of birth, period of time lived in current 
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residence and, where the period of residence was 
less than five years, the previous place of 
residence (changwat and amphoe) and whether 
the previous place was urban or rural. In the 
1980 and 1990 censuses a further question was 
asked about the main reason for the last move. 


4. Limitations of data 


The data available on migration from the 
Thai censuses are much more extensive than 
those available from the censuses of most other 
countries. The census data are designed to mea- 
sure migration that involves a change in usual 
place of residence, and they probably succeed as 
well as any other survey-based technique in 
capturing this form of movement. The one area 
in which they are most likely to be deficient in 
this regard is in capturing return migration. For 
example, migrants who change their place of 
usual residence several years before a census but 
return to their previous place of residence before 
the date of the census would not be recorded as 
migrants. The census, with its focus on the last 
move, also cannot provide information on multi- 
ple moves. 


What the census does not measure well, 
and is not designed to measure, is temporary 
moves. There are two reasons why it is likely that 
censuses only capture a small percentage of these 
moves. The first reason concerns the use of the 
definition of usual place of residence. The 
decision about the location of the usual place of 
residence is mainly up to the judgement of the 
person answering the question, although a six- 
month interval is specified. It is likely in this 
situation that temporary migrants and their families 
would correctly indicate their place of origin as 
their usual place of residence (see United Nations, 
1982). For most purposes for which the census is 
used, this is the preferred answer. However, this 
approach can lead to serious under-estimation of 
temporary migration. 


The second reason is that movement is tied 
to current residence. Much temporary migration 
involves circulation between origin and destina- 
tion, therefore only if the migrant is enumerated in 
the place of destination will he or she have 
a chance of being considered a migrant. Neither 
the timing of migration nor the census are 
random; temporary migration is more likely during 
the dry season months and the census is held 
during this period (in 1990 Census day was 1 
April), hence the timing of the census increases 
the potential to identify some temporary migrants. 
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The use of villages and municipal areas as 
the geographical unit for the definition of migra- 
tion also has implications for the type of data col- 
lected. For example, as much of the movement 
that occurs upon marriage is likely to be within a 
local area, the use of a village as the migration 
defining unit will result in much of this movement 
being recorded. On the other hand, by treating a 
municipal area as a single unit, most residential 
mobility will not be recorded. 


The main limitation of data on urbanization 
is that designation as a municipal centre is by 
legislation and is not automatic upon reaching 
minimum standards. The result is that change in 
the number of centres has not kept pace with 
increases in population size. In fact there has 
been remarkably little change in the number of 
centres designated as municipal. Most municipali- 
ties were first designated as such in the mid-1930s. 
At the time of the establishment of the Munici- 
palities Act there were 116 municipalities, this in- 
creased by 4 to 120 in 1980, and a further addition 
of 13 took the total to 133 in 1990. Many places 
which have developed urban characteristics have 
not been accorded municipality status and are 
usually found in the category of Sanitary Districts. 


This has prompted some researchers to 
argue that some Sanitary Districts should be 
included in definitions of urban (Goldstein, 1978; 
Robinson and Wongbuddha, 1980; Tirasawat, 
1992). However, other researchers note that only 
some of the larger Sanitary Districts can be truly 
classified as urban. Because of the difficulties in 
deciding upon the appropriate classification, and 
because data are often not made available 
separately for Sanitary Districts, it is usual 
to retain the municipal/non-municipal distinction 
when analysing spatial patterns of migration. 


5. Range of data available 


(a) Internal migration 


The census data on internal migration can 
be cross-classified by all the demographic and eco- 
nomic characteristics available in the censuses. 
Much of the information is available in published 
form (NSO, 1993), while special tabulations can be 
carried out using the 1.2 per cent sample of the 
1990 census, and similarly sized samples of the 
1970 and 1980 censuses. The geographical 
origins, including both the place of origin and 
the urban-rural character of the origin, can be 
determined from census data. Information on tem- 
porary movements can be obtained from the NMS. 


(b) International migration 


There is very little information available on 
international migration to and from Thailand. The 
main source of information is data collected at the 
borders by the immigration office, although these 
data have not generally been available for research 
purposes. Much of the research that has been 
undertaken has used information obtained from 
the Ministry of Labour on flows of contract labour 
(see Huguet, 1992), and immigration statistics of 
receiving countries (see Skeldon, 1992). 


It is possible to obtain information from the 
census about persons whose last place of resi- 
dence was outside the country. A special module 
of the NMS which was used to gather information 
about persons who had left the household in the 
two years prior to the survey can also be used to 
obtain some information about movement out of 
Thailand. 


(c) Reasons for migration 


The data collected in the 1980 and 1990 
censuses on primary reasons for moving have 
been coded into several categories. Four main 
categories of move are provided: economic, edu- 
cation, family and unknown. Economic reasons 
are further sub-divided into: to look for work, 
to take or change a job, to transfer employment, 
and other job-related reasons. Family reasons are 
sub-divided into: to marry, to accompany person 
in the household, to return home, to go to another 
residence, and other family reasons. 


6. Complementarity of data 
sources 


The main source of data used in this report 
is the population censuses of the Kingdom of 
Thailand. Most of the analysis will focus on 
tabulations from the 1990 census. Two types of 
census data are employed. For many of the basic 
tables the full count of the census is used while 
for other tables the 1.2 per cent sample of the 
full count is employed to generate tables. The 
samples of the 1970 and 1980 censuses are also 
used to obtain information about trends. The 
sample drawn from the 1990 housing census was 
merged with the sample from the population 


census to provide information about housing 
conditions of migrants. 
As noted above, the census is best at 


obtaining information about what can be referred 
to as permanent migration. However, temporary 
migration is likely to be underestimated using 
census data and hence results from the 1992 NMS 


conducted by IPSR at Mahidol University will be 
used to supplement the census data where neces- 
sary. Also used for the purpose of supplementing 
the census data is information from the Labour 


Force surveys which are carried out three times a 
year. 


Ph Methodology 


As the primary purpose of this report is to 
present more detailed information on rural-urban 
migration than that usually made available in 
census reports, the major method of analysis is the 
presentation and interpretation of descriptive infor- 
mation. Most of this information is provided in 
tabular form, with migration patterns detailed for 
selected social and demographic characteristics of 
the population. Although the emphasis is placed 
on describing rural-urban migration, these patterns 
can only be interpreted in relation to other migra- 
tion flows. Hence the characteristics of rural-to- 
urban migrants are compared with non-migrants 
and migrants who engage in other migration 
flows. Where information is available, rural-to- 
urban migration is divided into migration to 
Bangkok and migration to other urban areas. This 
categorization is undertaken because of the domi- 
nance of Bangkok in the urban hierarchy and the 
expectation that this dominance affects the types 
of rural-urban migration flows in Thailand. 


Decomposition of changes in structure of 
the population are presented in the report. In 
Chapter 3 changes in levels of urbanization are 
decomposed into that component due to rural- 
urban migration and that which can be attributed 
to natural growth of the population. In Chapter 5 
the descriptive analysis is extended to include 
a decomposition of changes in labour force 
structure of urban areas. In this analysis the 
change in occupational structures in Bangkok and 
other urban areas is decomposed into that which 
can be attributed to migrants within urban areas, 
non-migrants, rural-to-urban migrants and urban- 
to-rural migrants. 


C. TRENDS AND PATTERNS 
OF RURAL-URBAN 
MIGRATION 


1. Trends in urbanization 


(a) Municipal vs. non-municipal 


Thailand, when compared with other coun- 
tries at similar levels of development, has expe- 
rienced relatively low levels of urbanization. 
However, the tempo of urbanization is increasing 
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faster than in many comparable countries.  Fur- 
thermore, urbanization in Thailand is characterized 
by an urban system which exhibits an extreme 
level of population and economic dominance of 
one city — Bangkok — a feature which has created 
a series of challenges for urban planners. 


The data presented in the top panel of 
table 1 indicate that the urban population of 
Thailand, as measured by the per cent of the total 


population residing in municipal areas, was 18.7 
per cent of the total population in 1990. Urban 
growth in the last three decades has far 
outstripped the growth of the total population, 
exceeding 2 per cent in each of the last three 
decades. In the period 1980-1990, the population 
in municipal areas grew by 2.5 per cent per 
annum, compared with 3.3 per cent and 5.5 per 
cent in the periods 1960-1970 and 1970-1980, 
respectively. 


Table 1. Urban population size, rate of urban growth, level of urbanization 
and rate of change in urbanization levels, Bangkok Metropolis and 
the Whole Kingdom: selected years and alternative 
urban definitions 


(D (2) 
ce saa Bangkok Metropolis Whole Kingdom (DK2) 
Urban population* 1960 2 136 435 3, 273 865 0.65 
1970 3 077 361 4 553 102 0.68 
1980 4 870 000 7 928 000 0.61 
1990 5 875 900 10 206 900 0.58 
Per cent urban 1960 - 125 - 
1970 - 1 PP = 
1980 - 17.0 = 
1990 ~ Lot? = 
Annual percentage 1960-1970 3.65 3.30 1.11 
growth in urban 1970-1980 4.59 To 0.83 
population 1980-1990 1.88 2.53 0.74 
Annual percentage 1960-1970 - 0.60 - 
growth in per cent 1970-1980 - 2.48 - 
urban 1980-1990 ~ 0.98 - 
Urban population? 1975 4 349 494 10 157 989 0.42 
1980 5 153 902 12 446 030 0.41 
1985 5 363 378 14 331 308 0.37 
1988 5. Fl Gsh79 15 787 203 0.36 
Per cent urban 1975 - 24.0 - 
1980 - 26.5 = 
1985 ri o/ - 
1988 ~ 28.7 - 
Annual percentage 1975-1980 3.39 4.06 0.83 
growth in urban 1980-1985 0.80 2.82 0.28 
population 1985-1988 214 4.23 0.66 
Annual percentage 1975-1980 - 2.69 7 
growth in per cent 1980-1985 _ 1.18 ~ 
urban 1985-1988 - 1.74 - 
Sources: For the top panel data are derived from the census reports of the respective censuses. The 1990 data 


come from the advance report of the 1990 census (NSO, 1992). The data for the bottom panel come 
from Penporn Tirasawat, Patterns and Trends of Urbanization, Background Report No. 2.2 of the Na- 
tional Urban Development Policy Framework, 1990. 


Notes: “The definition of urban used in the top panel is all inhabitants of municipal areas. 


The definition of urban used in the bottom panel is inhabitants of municipal areas and, in addition, 
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those persons living in Sanitary Districts with populations exceeding 5,000 persons. 


The apparent slowdown in urban popula- 
tion growth during the last decade must be treated 
with caution. At least three factors are associated 
with this trend. (1) Much of the urban growth of 
the 1980s occurred in large Sanitary Districts 
located close to municipal areas, particularly Bang- 
kok. (2) The early 1980s was a period in which 
economic performance was hampered by large 
increases in oil prices and stagnant export growth. 
It is likely that poor economic conditions reduced 
levels of rural-urban migration during this period. 
Economic growth rebounded in the latter half 
of the 1980s, with growth particularly impressive 
in the export sector. (3) A significant portion of 
the urban growth occurring during the 1970s was 
due to expansion of urban boundaries (United 
Nations, 1982). This was a much more important 
source of urban growth in the 1970s than it was 
in the 1960s and, although conclusive data are 
not yet available, was probably a more important 
source of growth than in the 1980s. As urban 
growth has been proceeding at a more rapid 
pace than the growth of the rural population, 
changes in levels of urbanization have been 
positive. 


The urban system of Thailand is dominated 
by the capital city of Bangkok, a city which in 
terms of population size was ranked the 26th 
largest in the world in the 1980s. Of the appro- 
ximately 10.2 million persons residing in municipal 
areas in 1990, almost 6 million (58.8 per cent) 
were living in Bangkok (NSO, 1992). This per- 
centage is reduced considerably when the broader 
definition of what constitutes the urban population 


is employed, but the dominance of Bangkok 
remains regardless of the definition employed. 


| However, the primacy of Bangkok is declin- 
ing. This is due in part to policy measures 
designed to alleviate the flow of the population 
to. Bangkok, and in part to infrastructure pro- 
blems associated with the rapid development of 
the capital. To a limited extent urban growth 
has been diverted away from Bangkok. The 
number of urban places (municipal areas and large 
Sanitary Districts) with populations greater than 


100,000 increased from two in 1975 to 10 in 1988 
(table 2.) 


While the data indicate a lessening of the 
urban primacy of Bangkok, they are somewhat 
deceiving for persons not familiar with the geogra- 
phy of Thailand. Three of the places listed as 
having a population greater than 100,000 in 1988 
(Nonthaburi, Phra Pradaeng and Pak Kret) are 
located in changwat directly adjacent to Bangkok. 
In fact, the annual rate of urban growth in the 
five changwat that are adjacent to Bangkok 
(Nonthaburi, Samut Prakan, Pathum Thani, Samut 
Sakhon and Nakhon Pathom)--an area usually 
referred to as ‘Bangkok Vicinity’--was over 4 per 
cent in each of the periods 1975-1980, 1980-1985, 
and 1985-1988. In the latter period the annual 
growth rate exceeded 10 per cent, an amount that 
was considerably increased by reclassification and 
expansion of existing urban boundaries. The 
other area in which urban growth rates were 
consistently high for the three periods was the 
East, an area which is also close to Bangkok. 


Table 2. Urban centres with population size exceeding 
100,000: 1975, 1980, 1985, 1988 


es), lL or Se Se OO eee 


1975 1980 1985 1988 
ee ee eee ee a ee eS 
Bangkok 4 349 494 Bangkok 5 153 902 Bangkok 5 363 378 Bangkok | 5 716 779 
Chiang Mai = 100 837 Chiang Mai 100 146. Nakhon Ratchasima 200051 Nonthaburi 218 354 

Chiang Mai 155 471. Nakhon Ratchasima 204 892 
Khon Kaen 123 559 Phra Pradaeng* 164 597 
Hat Yai 123 389 Chiang Mai 164 030 
Phra Pradaeng* 119 829 Hat Yai 138 046 
Nakhon Sawan 100 443 Khon Kaen 131 340 
Nakhon Sawan 105 220 
Pak Kret* 102 747 
Ubon Ratchathani 100 374 


BE Gs yivigile bocestil bed eetid Inqiiwin oog! uel det getgbe lull —porteb ete 


Source: Tirasawat, 1990. 


Urban places are defined a 
persons. Urban places mark 
household registration statistics. 


Notes: 


s municipal areas or sanitary districts with populations in excess of 5,000 
ed with an asterisk (*) are classified as sanitary districts. 


Data are from 
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Most of the population change reported in 
table 2 occurred through growth that took place 
within existing urban boundaries. In some cases, 
however, rapid growth was a result of readjust- 
ment of urban boundaries made in order to 
more accurately reflect the urban character of 
much of the surrounding areas of large cities in 
Thailand. This is seen, for example, in the 
appearance in 1988 of Nonthaburi as the second 
largest urban centre in Thailand. The high an- 
nual growth rate of Nonthaburi can be observed 
in table 3, where the population of the ten 


largest municipal areas in Thailand is shown for 
1970, 1980 and 1990. Also shown are the annual 
growth rates for the intercensual periods 1970- 
1980 and 1980-1990. Nonthaburi grew at an 
annual rate of 21.3 per cent between 1980 and 
1990, a result primarily of an increase in the size 
of the urban area from 3 square kilometers in 
1980 to 38.9 square kilometers in 1990. In the 
same period the annual growth of Bangkok 
was 2.3 per cent, a decline from the annual rate 
of 6.5 per cent recorded in the period 1970 to 
1980. 


Table 3. Population size and annual growth rates of the ten largest 
municipal areas: 1970, 1980, 1990 


1970 1980 1990 
City Population City Population Growth City Population Growth 

rate rate 
Bangkok-Thonburi 2 495 286 Bangkok Metropolis 4 697 071 6.5 Bangkok Metropolis 5 882 411 2.3 
Chiang Mai 83 729 Chiang Mai 101 594 2.0 Nonthaburi 223 024 = 21.3 
Nakhon Ratchasima 66 071 Nakhon Sawan pier ae de Nakhon Ratchasima 208 133 = 10.3 
Udon Thani 56 218 Hat Yai vole fe 6.9 Chiang Mai 166 883 5.1 
Hat Yai 47953 Khon Kaen 85 863 denis Hat Yai 142 592 4.3 
Nakhon Sawan 46 853 _ Phitsanulok 79 942 9.0 Khon Kaen 126 059 3.9 
Samut Prakan 46 632 Nakhon Ratchasima 78 246 13 Nakhon Sawan 103 648 1.0 
Songkhla 41 193 Udon Thani 71 142 2.4 Ubon Ratchathani 95 002 6.5 
Nakhon Sri Thamarat 40671  Songkhla 67 945 5.1 Songkhla 85 806 2.4 
Ubon Ratchathani 40 650 Nakhon Sri Thamarat 63 162 4.5 Nakhon Sri Thamarat 74 611 1.7 


Source: 1970, 1980 and 1990 Population Censuses. 


(6) Municipal & sanitary districts 
vs. non-municipal 


Use of urban sanitary districts in the 
definition of urban, compared with using only mu- 
nicipal areas in the definition, can result in large 
differences in the estimated levels of urbanization 
and rates of urban’ growth. For example, 
Tirasawat (1990), using Ministry of Interior house- 
hold registration data, estimates that in 1988, 18.2 
per cent of the population of Thailand lived in 
municipal areas of Thailand and a further 10.5 per 
cent lived in sanitary districts with populations 
over 5,000 (see bottom panel of table 1). Seven 
sanitary districts — Phra Pradaeng, Pak Kret, Bang 
Pu, Ao Udom, Chom Phu and Nong Bua — were 
listed in the 25 localities with the largest 
populations, while two — Phra Pradaeng and Pak 
Kret — had populations in excess of 100,000 and 
were in the top 10 largest centres (table 2). 
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The growing component of the population 
residing in sanitary districts can be observed in the 
data from the 1980 and 1990 censuses displayed in 
table 4. The numbers, although slightly different 
from those shown above because they are based 
on data from different sources, confirm the trend 
towards high growth in large sanitary districts. In 
1980, 17 per cent of the population lived in 
municipal areas, with a further 6.6 per cent living 
in sanitary districts (urban sanitary districts) that 
contained five thousand or more population and 
2.7 per cent living in other sanitary districts (rural 
sanitary districts). In 1990, the per cent living in 
municipal areas had increased slightly to 18.7 
per cent, the per cent living in rural sanitary dis- 
tricts declined by 0.4 percentage points and there 
was an increase in the per cent living in urban 
sanitary districts of 1.8 percentage points to 8.4 
per cent. 


Table 4. Percentage distribution of population by status of area of 
residence: 1980, 1990 


eee eee | eget)» cake broveun iar Yay C5 ea 


Area i ae 

Number per cent Number Per cent 
Total population 44 824 540 100.0 54 548 530 100.0 
Municipal Area 7 632 916 1 | 

7.0 

Urban Sanitary District 2 962 364 6.6 yi = ne - 
Rural Sanitary District 1 228 796 2.7 1.250 510 23 
Other 33 000 460 73.6 38 499 117 70.6 
Source: 1980 and 1990 Censuses. 
Note: 


An Urban Sanitary District is defined as a Sanitary District with a population of 5,000 or more persons. 


Rural Sanitary Districts have populations less than 5,000 persons. 


Much of the population growth _ that 
occurred in the 1980s took place on the fringes of 
existing municipalities, precisely those areas which 
are often defined as sanitary districts. Thus claims 
that the rate of urbanization of Thailand is low 
and even decreasing are in large part due to the 
exclusion of sanitary districts from the analysis. 
Based on municipal areas alone, the annual rate of 
urban growth between 1980 and 1990 was 2.53 
per cent, a decline from the 5.55 per »cent 
recorded in the previous decade. If sanitary 
districts are include in the definition, the annual 
rate of urban growth is 2.82 per cent for the 
period 1980-1985 and climbs to 3.23 for the period 
1985-1988 (table 2). 


2. Migration patterns 


(a) Levels of migration 


The census data shown in table 5 indicate 
that approximately 8 per cent of the Thai popu- 
lation aged 5 years and over had been living in 
their current village or municipality for less than 5 
years. This represents a slight increase over the 
period 1975-1980 but is much lower than the 11.6 
per cent recorded as recent migrants in 1965-1970. 
The main migration streams in the five years prior 
to the 1990 census were relatively long-distance, 
involving movement across regional boundaries. 


Table 5. Percentage distribution of recent migrants aged 5 years and over 
by migration status and region: 1985-1990 


nom 1 JN Siw, oe es SS eee eee 


Total 
Region of population Non- Within 
current aged 5 years = migrants provinces 
residence and over 


Migration status 


ee 


Semidetal tenn lo epolliia wecler O bonaslg ee 


Whole Kingdom 100.0 90.5 Pb 
Bangkok Metropolis 100.0 83.7 “ 
Central 100.0 86.7 3.4 
North 100.0 92.1 ii 
North-east 100.0 93.8 2.4 
South 100.0 91.6 4.2 


Between Between Abroad or Unknown 
provinces regions unknown migration 
within previous status 

region residence 
ie 3.0 1.0 1.5 
- 11.6 Ors 3.0 
Dida 5.0 1.6 
j Pe pes Ne 13 
1.6 0.6 0.4 1.2 
1.9 a. 1.1 0.9 


ee ay Coa asker nt benecom ceed an actin 


Source: National Statistical Office, 1993. 


Note: 


Those of ‘unknown migrant status’ may be mig 


rants or non-migrants. 
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Only 1.5 per cent of the population moved their 
changwat of residence within regions, and a 
further 2.5 per cent moved within a changwat. 


The data display large regional differences. 
Compared with other regions, a greater proportion 
of the population of Bangkok were migrants. 
Bangkok was closely followed by the Central 
region in the percentage of the population who 
were migrants. The North-east had the lowest 
proportion of their 1990 population who were 
classified as migrants. The Central and North-east 
region provide an interesting comparison. On the 
one hand, while 5 per cent of the population of 
the Central region had moved between regions, 
the corresponding figure for the North-east was 
only 0.6 per cent of the population. On the other 
hand, similar proportions of the populations of the 
two regions had moved between changwat within 
the region, and within a changwat. 


The population of the North-east is not 
immobile when compared with the population of 
the Central region. In fact the North-east, the 
poorest region of the country, is the major source 
of migrants, with the Central region being an 
important destination region. Only Bangkok and 
the Central regions, with net migration rates of 6.7 
and 2.6 respectively, experienced a net gain of 
migrants over the period 1985-1990 while the 
North-east, North and South regions experienced 
net losses, respectively, of 3.2, 0.9 and 0.2 per 100 
population 5 years and over. Almost 43 per cent 
of the 662,100 interregional migrants from the 
North-east went to the Central region while a 
further 46 per cent moved to Bangkok (NSO, 
1993). In fact, the six largest migration streams to 
Bangkok during the period 1985 to 1990 origi- 
nated from changwat in the North-east region 
(map 2). The largest stream, comprising almost 
35,000 migrants, originated from the distant 
changwat of Ubon Ratchasima. 


The high level of out-migration from the 
North-east is related to a lack of income and 
employment opportunities in much of that region, 
while the high levels of in-migration to the Central 
region and Bangkok are associated with the avail- 
ability of employment opportunities and high 
wages in those areas. The factors which motivate 
persons to move in order to obtain higher 
incomes, and the choice of destination of their 
moves, are not clearly understood. The North-east 
has experienced net losses of migrants since 
migration has been measured in the censuses 
(1960). Yet losses did not really escalate until the 
period 1975-1980, although the North-east has 
remained the poorest region for many decades. 
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The Southern region is more geographically 
isolated, and the patterns of movement, which 
involve a high proportion of movement occurring 
within the region, reflect this isolation. Over the 
last four decades the regions which have under- 
gone the greatest change in population exchanges 
with other regions are the North and Central 
regions. The North, which gained over 30,000 
migrants in the period 1955-1960 and 6,000 in 
1965-1970, suffered a net loss of almost 18,000 in 
the five years before the 1980 census and a further 
85,000 from 1985 to 1990. The Central region 
experienced large net losses until the period 1975- 
1980 when if gained almost 50,000 persons; it 
gained a further 295,000 in the period 1985-1990. 
Much of the recent net loss of population from the 
North can be attributed to a lack of land available 
for agricultural expansion. The Central region has 
benefitted from the economic dynamism of Bang- 
kok and now acts to absorb some of the migration 
stream that would otherwise be directed to Bang- 
kok. The attraction of Bangkok as a migration 
destination continues. In 1985-1990 the capital 
experienced a net gain of 372,200 recent migrants 
(645,100 in-migrants and 272,900 out-migrants). 
While this number was slightly more than double 
the number received in 1975-1980, it was a much 
smaller relative change than the six-fold increase 
experienced by the Central region over the same 
period. 


(6) Migration streams 


The relative balance of rural- and urban- 
directed streams has also changed. In table 6 data 
on migration streams measured in the last three 
censuses are presented. By far the most dominant 
stream in all three periods was rural-rural migra- 
tion. This stream made up almost two-thirds of all 
moves in the period 1965-1970 and four out of ten 
moves 20 years later. While many of the rural 
moves are probably the relocation of a spouse at 
the time of marriage, there has also been large 
rural-rural migration streams related to govern- 
ment-sponsored rural resettlement schemes. The 
latest scheme, which at present is in abeyance, 
planned to relocate millions of rural inhabitants, 
primarily from the North-east, who are currently 
living in what are designated as forest areas. 
Those moved were to be provided with farming 
land in other areas. 


The decrease in per cent of migrants who 
moved from one rural area to another is largely 
compensated for by increases in rural-urban migra- 
tion and the counter-stream of urban-rural migra- 
tion. Over 18 per cent of all recent migrants in 


Map 2. Volume and source of six largest migration streams 


The boundaries and 
names on this map 
do not imply official 
endorsement or 
acceptance by the 
United Nations. 


to the Bangkok Metropolis, 1985-1990 


26,895 


Ubon Ratchathani 
Nakhon Ratchasima 
Roi Et 


Khon Kaen 
Si Sa Ket 
Buri Rum 


Source: 1990 Population and Housing Census, NSO. 
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Table 6. Migration streams of migrants: 1965-1970, 1975-1980, 1985-1990 


1965-1970 1975-1980 1985-1990 
one oe Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
ee LABE iis ga 

, 0 065 700 100.0 
Population age 5 and over 28 736 400 100.0 38 940 500 100.0 5 
eesti 25 405 300 88.4 35 922 800 92.4 46 039 600 92.0 
Migrants 3, 331 100 11.6 2 947 700 7.6 4 026 100 8.0 
Migration Streams 
Urban-Urban 297 000 8.9 506 000 17:2 545 100 13.5 
Rural-Urban 348 000 10.5 420 600 14.3 738 400 18.4 
Unknown-Urban 118 400 3.6 98 300 3.3 165 200 4.1 
Total migrants with 
urban destination 763 400 23.0 1 024 900 34.8 1 448 700 36.0 
Rural-Rural 2,086 700 62.6 1 532 900 52.0 1 645 100 40.9 
Urban-Rural 180 400 5.4 278 300 9.4 508 900 12.6 
Unknown-Rural 300 600 9.0 111 600 3.8 423 400 10.5 
Total migrants with 
rural destination 2 567 700 77.0 1 922 800 65.2 2 677 400 64.0 


Source: National Statistical Office, 1993. 


Note: 
residence less than 5 years. 


1985-1990 moved from rural to urban areas while 
12.6 per cent moved from urban to rural areas. 
There are several explanations for the growing 
importance of rural-urban migration: (1) new 
employment opportunities are concentrated in 
urban-based service and manufacturing industries; 
(2) the traditional means of increasing agricultural 
employment — extending the area under cultivation 
— is no longer an option because of a lack of 
suitable land; (3) there has been increased mecha- 
nization in agriculture, and this has reduced the 
need for agricultural labour; (4) the human 
resources of the population, particularly levels of 
education, have increased, which has increased 
aspirations for employment in non-agricultural 
employment; (5) urban incomes have risen much 
faster than rural incomes; and (6) the number of 
places classified as urban has increased. 


The large urban-rural counterstream can be 
explained in part by: (1) return migration of 
former rural-urban migrants; (2) the increasing 
affluence of a large segment of the urban- 
employed population, which enables them to live 
in the rural periphery of urban places and com- 
mute to work; (3) the increasing cost of urban 
land, which forces people to relocate to the rural 
periphery of urban places and commute to their 
urban places of employment; and (4) policies of 
rural development, which promote the transfer of 
government workers to work in rural areas. 
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Recent migrants are defined as those persons who had lived in their current village or municipality of 


3. Temporary vs. permanent 
migration 


Census and household registration data are 
likely to underestimate the impact of migration on 
urban growth as these sources of data do not 
include many of the large numbers of temporary 
migrants who circulate, often on a seasonal basis, 
between rural and urban areas. Although there 
have been indications that such migrants make up 
a large proportion of all migrants, particularly to 
Bangkok, until recently no survey had been 
carried out with the specific purpose of measuring 
the national incidence of temporary migration. 
The results provided in the following sections are 
based on the National Migration Survey (NMS) 
conducted by the Institute for Population and 
Social Research, Mahidol University in 1992. 


(a) Extent of temporary migration 


Even though the NMS and 1990 census used 
different definitions and data collection techniques 
(Archavanitkul et al., 1993) the difference in five- 
year migration rates is dramatic. The NMS 
recorded approximately 25 per cent moving for 
more than one month in the five-year period 
before the survey in 1992, compared with the 8 
per cent enumerated by the census as changing 
their place of residence. Much of this difference 


is due to the inclusion of movements within urban 
areas into the migration definition by the NMS, 
while the census does not include these moves as 
migration. However, another reason for the dif- 


ferences is the high levels of temporary movement 
in Thailand. 


In the NMS a special series of questions was 
asked for persons who had moved in the two 
years prior to the survey. Based on these ques- 
tions, migrants are categorized into three groups — 
single move, seasonal and repeat. The criteria for 
classification is based on the frequency of moves 
and the reasons for moving. If persons had 
moved only once in the previous two years they 
are classified as ‘single movers’. If they had 
moved two or more times and at least one of 
those moves was described as being for seasonal 
employment reasons, they are classified as ‘sea- 
sonal’ migrants. A person who had moved two or 
more times, with no move being for seasonal 
employment reasons, is treated as a ‘repeat’ 
migrant. Most of the single-move migrants can be 
thought of as permanent migrants while the 
seasonal and repeat movers can be thought of as 
temporary. 


The three migrant types have very different 
migration patterns. From table 7 it can be seen 
that almost 19 per cent of migrants are classified 
as seasonal migrants and a further 17 per cent 
repeat migrants. This suggests that one third or 
more of migrants in Thailand are temporary 
migrants. For current residence, between 76 and 
83 per cent of migrants living in Bangkok, the 
Central region and the South are single move 
migrants. In the North slightly over one half of 
migrants are single move migrants, with 20 per 
cent seasonal migrants and 25 per cent repeat 
migrants. Only 46 per cent of migrants in the 
North-east are single move, with 39 per cent 
seasonal and 15 per cent repeat movers. 


Because the NMS was carried out during the 
wet season, most of the temporary migrants were 
interviewed at their usual place of residence. 
There are well established migration networks 
with Bangkok and the Central region displaying 
similar patterns and North-east and North exhibit- 
ing a different pattern. Some of the movement in 
this network involves single moves, primarily from 
the North and North-east to Bangkok and the 
Central region. Much of the movement, however, 


Table 7. Percentage distribution of migration type by region 
of current residence and sex 


Migration type 


Region of current residence 


Bangkok Central North North-east South Total N 
All migrants 
Single move 82.4 76.6 54.7 45.9 79.9 64.1 2 920 
Seasonal 1.9 6.3 20.4 39.3 5.0 18.8 857 
Repeat 15.6 Lise 24.9 14.8 1);4 Ie BS | reps 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
N 819 868 734 1 546 586 4 554 
Male migrants 
Single move 80.8 73.6 51.9 42.1 79.9 60.1 1 He 
Seasonal 222, 7.8 23.9 43.6 7.0 22.8 en 
Repeat 17.0 18.6 24.2 14.3 15.1 17.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
N 389 425 421 909 Sil 2 456 
Female migrants 
Single move 83.9 ao 58.4 my ies! 79.9 7 1 ae 
Seasonal 17 5.0 15.6 33.1 “i | re a 
Repeat 14.4 15.6 26.0 15.7 17.3 Bat 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 3 
N 430 444 331 637 275 2 09 


© sane Sc ae), 


Source: 


Notes: 


Chamratrithirong et al., 1993. 


Foreign origin migrants excluded from region of last residence. 
Percentages may not total to 100 because of rounding. 
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is seasonal and repeat. Migrants flow from the 
North and North-east to Bangkok and the Central 
region in the dry season and return in the wet 
season. 


Regional differences in migration are much 
larger than gender differences. The major gender 
difference is that women migrating to Bangkok 
and the Central region are more likely than men 
to be single move migrants and women migrating 
to the North-east and North are less likely 
than men to be seasonal migrants. For example, 
almost 44 per cent of male migrants to the North- 
east were seasonal, compared with only 33 per 
cent of females. The reverse situation is observed 
when out-migration is examined. Men migrating 
from Bangkok or the Central region are more 
likely than women to be seasonal migrants while 
women migrating from the North-east and North 
are more likely to be single movers. 


(b) Characteristics of temporary 
vs. permanent migration 


Differentials by migration type are shown in 
table 8. The mean age of seasonal migrants is 
greater than that of single movers. The mean age 
for migrant women is lower than that for men in 
each category: 24.8 vs. 20.2 for single migrants, 


27.5 vs. 28.8 for seasonal, and 22.8 vs. 24.8 for 
repeat migrants. On average, repeat migrants are 
the youngest of the three migration types and this 
could be related to the high proportions single in 
this group of migrants compared with other 
categories of migrants. Without the ties associated 
with marriage and child-bearing, multiple moves 
are more likely. Never-married men and women 
are equally likely to be single migrants, but men 
were much more likely to have made seasonal or 
repeat moves. The same pattern is seen for 
divorced/separated men and women. 


For both men and women, single migration 
increases steadily with education, though the 
pattern is more extreme for men. Short-term 
moves, however, and especially seasonal moves, 
are most common among those who completed 
primary school only; this is the compulsory level 
of schooling, and constitutes 58 per cent of the 
sample. Those at the secondary and college/ 
university level have high rates of repeat moves; 
these may be associated with the completion of 
schooling or with returns home for the semester 
break for those currently in school. Patterns by 
education are similar for men and women, except 
that college/university women are slightly less 
likely to make a single move than secondary level 
women, while for men the difference is reversed 
and more pronounced. 


Table 8. Migration type by gender, age and social characteristics 


Sex and characteristic Non-migrant Single move Seasonal Repeat (ND) 
Percentage 
Age 
Male 

2-9 94 > 0 1 (2 496) 

10-14 96 3 0 1 (1 781) 

15-19 7s. 11 9 8 (1 324) 

20-24 62 23 8 i (1 227) 

25-29 74 14 8 5 (1 379) 

30-34 a5 12 9 4 (1 214) 

35-39 86 7 5 a GR VAD) 

40-49 90 4 a 2 (1 707) 

50-59 96 Z 1 1 (1 303) 

60+ 97 3 0 0 (1 282) 

Mean age 29.9 O57 28.8 24.8 

Female 

2-9 94 4 0 2 (2 387) 

10-14 93 6 0 1 (1 717) 

15-19 75 15 4 6 (1 582) 

20-24 72 16 5 7 (1 441) 

25-29 84 11 2 2 (1 491) 

30-34 89 * b 1 (1 406) 

35-39 91 5, 3 il (1 247) 
(Continued) 
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Table 8 (continued) 


Sex and characteristic Non-migrant Single move Seasonal Repeat (N) 
40-49 93 4 9 1 (1 803) 
60+ 97 2 0 515) 

l (1 538) 
Mean age 31.3 24.3 27.5 22.8 
Marital status 
Male 
Never married 73 13 5 - (2 932) 
Married, spouse pres. 85 8 5 3 (6 971) 
Married, spouse abst. 76 12 3 8 (487) 
Widow 94 5 1 0 (298) 
Divorced/separated 81 9 j 3 (134) 
Female 
Never married 82 12 3 4 (2 819) 
Married, spouse pres. 90 6 3 y) (7 049) 
Married, spouse abst. 75 15 3 7 (557) 
Widow 96 2 1 1 (1 211) 
Divorced/separated 85 10 2 3 (359) 
Education 
Male 
None 94 3 1 2 ( 666) 
Some primary 88 5 4 3 ( 502) 
Primary grad 80 8 8 4 (6 531) 
Secondary 82 12 2 4 (2 040) 
College/university 82 15 0 3 C752) 
Female 
None £5 3 0 1 (1 413) 
Some primary 91 5 2 2 (686) 
Primary grad 87 7 4 3 (7 453) 
Secondary 84 - 1 3 (1 660) 
College/university 87 11 0 2 (728) 
Current occupation (past 7 days) 
Male 
Agriculture 81 6 9 mT (4 239) 
Labour/production 75 15 5 5 (1 803) 
Transport 84 11 1 3 (537) 
Sales 86 10 2 2 (875) 
Service 83 13 0 4 (410) 
Prof./admin./clercl. 88 9 1 2 (504) 
Looking for work dd, 13 3 8 (378) 
Unclassified 81 8 9 a (447) 
Student 84 10 0 5 (573) 
Household 84 ») 9 2 (109) 
Not in labour force a 4 1 1 (664) 
Female 
Agriculture 88 6 2 = nA 
Labour/production 83 11 2 4 ( ie 
ale 0 a ; f ; (1 383) 
ee es a : (361) 
Rens “ ¥ ' (584) 
Prof./admin./clercl. 89 9 0 ; ae 
Looking for work 83 13 0 (351) 
Unclassified 89 7 3 , (658) 
Student 89 8 0 : (1 964) 
Household 83 10 : Om 
Not in labour force 97 - 0 


Source: Chamratrithirong et al., 1993. 
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Those working in labour/production, trans- 
port (for men) and service jobs (for women), and 
those looking for work had a high proportion who 
had moved once in the past two years. Seasonal 
moves were common among those in agriculture, 
labour/production and unclassified (mainly daily 
wage employees) for men, while for women sea- 
sonal moves were high only among agricultural 
and unclassified workers. The large proportion of 
agricultural workers who were seasonal migrants 
reflects their return home to work in the agricul- 
tural season. 


(c) Directions of permanent and 
temporary migration streams 


NMS data indicate that over 80 per cent 
of seasonal moves for men, and almost that 


proportion for women, take place between 
regions. At the other extreme, slightly fewer than 
50 per cent of single moves occur between 
regions. The relative balance of between and 
within region moves for repeat migration is inter- 
mediate between the other two types (Chamratri- 
thirong, et al., 1993). Because many of the 
within-regional moves are urban-urban or rural- 
urban, it is not surprising that single moves 
dominate this type of migration flow. Almost 80 
per cent of urban-urban migrants and 88 per cent 
of rural-urban migrants are categorized as single 
movers (table 9). 


The two largest streams, rural-rural and ur- 
ban-rural, have lower proportions of single move 
migrants. Almost one third of the urban-to-rural 
migrants are seasonal migrants and another one 


Table 9. Percentage distribution of migration streams by migration type and sex 


Migration stream 


Migration type 


Single move Seasonal Repeat Total N 

All migrants 
Urban-urban 79.0 rr 19.5 100.0 545 
Urban-rural 49.6 30.0 20.4 100.0 1 530 
Rural-urban 87.6 1.9 10.6 100.0 487 
Rural-rural 64.8 20.3 14.9 100.0 1 729 
Unknown-urban 82.3 0.0 17.6 100.0 71 
Unknown-rural 64.2 15.6 20.1 100.0 185 
Total 64.1 18.8 ser 100.0 4 547 
N 2 914 857 (epi 4 547 

Male migrants 
Urban-urban 78.2 hi 20.1 100.0 3/2 
Urban-rural 44.5 35.1 20.4 100.0 886 
Rural-urban 87.2 1.9 10.9 100.0 214 
Rural-rural 62.0 2a 14.4 100.0 924 
Unknown-urban 87.8 0.0 12:2 100.0 30 
Unknown-rural 65.5 1732 17.3 100.0 127 
Total 60.1 22.8 17.0 100.0 2 453 
N 1 475 560 417 2 453 

Female migrants 
Urban-urban 727 1.4 18.9 100.0 273 
Urban-rural 56.6 22.9 20.5 100.0 644 
Rural-urban 87.9 1.8 10.3 100.0 274 
Rural-rural 68.1 16.5 15.4 100.0 805 
Unknown-urban 78.1 0.0 21.9 100.0 40 
Unknown-rural 61.6 Pe | 26.3 100.0 58 
Total 68.7 14.1 17.2 100.0 2 094 
N 1 439 296 360 2 094 

Source: Chamratrithirong et al., 1993. 

Note: Percentages may not total to 100 because of rounding. 
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fifth are repeat migrants. For rural-rural migrants 
almost two thirds are single move and one fifth 
seasonal. The high proportions of repeat and 
seasonal migration for urban-rural migration and 
low proportions for the rural-urban counterstream 
is a result of the timing of the Survey. If the 
survey had been undertaken in the dry season 
these results would have been reversed. In all 
major streams women are more likely than men to 
be single move migrants and _ less likely to be 
seasonal migrants. 


4. Composition of migration 
streams 


(a) Age 


Age-specific migration rates are shown for 
the total population in figure 1. The bi-modal 
distribution that characterizes most age-specific 
migration distributions is clearly observed in 
Thailand. The ages where the probability of 
having been a migrant are highest are the young 
adult ages, with a peak for both men and women 


Figure 1. Migration rate by age and sex : 1985-1990 
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at ages 20-24. At ages 5-9 the per cent of 
migrants is also relatively high and this reflects the 
relatively high levels of movement of families in 
initial stages of family formation. 


Migrants are younger than the population in 
general, rural-urban migrants are younger than 
other migrants, and migrants to Bangkok are 
younger than migrants in other streams. For 
example, while 40 per cent of all persons who 
migrated between 1985 and 1990 were aged 
between 15 and 24 in 1990, the corresponding 
figures for rural-urban migrants and migrants to 
Bangkok were 51 and 53 per cent, respectively. 
Only 36 per cent of urban-rural migrants were 
aged 15-24, with a further 27 per cent aged 25-34 
(NSO, 1993). 


The age/sex distribution of rural-urban 
migrants and all migrants is shown in table 10. 
Apart from the greater concentration of rural-urban 
migrants, compared with other migrants, at young 
adult ages, other differences occur mainly at the 
youngest ages. A far smaller proportion of rural- 
urban migrants are children compared with other 
migration flows. This is a reflection of the lower 
levels of family migration among rural-urban 
migration compared with other migration streams. 


—$—_——_—__}————__}+———_ 


10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60+ 
Age 


Subject Report No.1, Migration, 1990 Population and Housing Census, NSO. 


Table 10. Percentage age distribution 
of rural-urban migrants and all 
migrants by sex 


Rural-to-urban migrants All migrants 


Age 

Male Female Male Female 
0-4 2.6 2.4 ee 4.1 
5-9 3.9 3.6 8.7 10.3 
10-14 6.6 5.9 6.5 7.4 
15-19 20.4 26.8 9.7 16.4 
20-24 26.3 28.3 31.6 22.4 
25-29 15.9 1A9 15.2 14.9 
30-34 9.6 f5 9.6 8.8 
35-39 5.4 3.6 a 5.0 
40-44 5 | pass, a mB 
45-49 Zot 1.8 he 2.0 
50-54 1.6 is rey ie 
55-59 0.8 1.0 1.0 15 
60-64 OF 0.6 0.8 0.9 
65-69 0.5 0.3 0.5 0.5 
70+ 0.4 0.6 0.7 1.0 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Number 358 700 398 400 2 307 700 ~=—1 871 600 


“OWOD Ee here ee ee 


National Statistical Office, 1993. 
Percentages may not total to 100 because 
of rounding. 


Source: 
Note: 
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These patterns can also be observed in 
figure 2, where the per cent of all migrants who 
were rural-to-urban migrants is displayed by age 
and sex. At ages 15-19, one third of male migrants 
and slightly over one third of female migrants are 
rural-urban migrants. The percentage declines to 


under 15 per cent for males aged 20-24, prob- 
ably a result of military conscription, and remains 
at around 15 per cent at all ages except for chil- 
dren aged 5-9. For females the pattern is slightly 
different, with a more gradual decline from the 
high levels recorded for ages 15-19. 


Figure 2. Per cent of all migrants who were rural-urban migrants 
by age and sex: Whole Kingdom, 1990 
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(b) Sex 


A characteristic of Thai migration patterns is 
the high level of female migration. The overall sex 
ratio of migrants in the period 1985-1990 was 117 
males for very 100 females, with males dominating 
most interregional migration streams. However, 
this was mainly because of the dominance of males 
in migration streams directed to rural areas. In 
some urban-directed streams females are in the 
majority, especially at younger ages. In figure 3 the 


Figure 3. Sex ratio by type of migrtion 


Data are from the 1.2 per cent sample, 1990 Population and Housing Census (unpublished), NSO. 


sex ratios for different migration streams are shown 
for 1980 and 1990. In both periods women 
dominated migration streams that involved an ur- 
ban destination and men dominated streams with a 
rural destination. Because of the large increases in 
the sex ratios of urban-to-rural migration from 1980 
to 1990, and relatively little change in the sex ratios 
for other streams, migration is increasingly acting 
as a force in differentially changing the distribution 
of the population by sex. The high proportion of 
female migrants is most evident for migration to 
Bangkok. For every 100 fe- 
males who migrated to Bang- 
kok in the period 1985-1990 
there were 87 male migrants. 
The sex ratio of migrants to 
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1980 Population and 


1990 Population and 


Bangkok has declined from the 
98 registered for the period 
1965-1970. 


Migration to the North- 
east and Central regions is 
characterized by a dominance 
of males (table 11). A large 
proportion of these flows 
involves migration undertaken 
with the aim of working in 
agriculture, a movement pri- 
marily undertaken by males. 
It is interesting to note that the 
two streams with the highest 
sex ratios are North-east to 
Central and the counterstream 
of Central to the North-east. 


Table 11. Sex ratios of interregional migration streams of recent 
migrants aged 5 years and over 


————— DO Soroon le 


Region of previous residence 


Total Bangkok 
Total T1h% 87.2 
Bangkok 112.6 96.2 
Central 98.2 87.5 
North 90.9 89.1 
North-east 143.1 86.0 
South 96.7 89.9 
Abroad 128.2 164.2 


Region of 1990 residence 


Central 


North North-east South 

167.3 96.1 143.7 113.1 
106.8 95.9 126.8 172.1 
148.7 90.6 175.0 116.9 
88.1 128.4 131.2 70.5 
289.7 109.4 123.9 102.0 
122.0 57.6 155.5 108.6 
225.0 133.6 69.4 66.3 


—— SE NE eee 


Source: National Statistical Office, 1993. 


(c) Education 


There is a clear positive relationship be- 
tween the probability of migration and level of 
education. Approximately 15 per cent of persons 
with a university education, 12 per cent with 
secondary education, 7 per cent with a primary 
school education and slightly over 4 per cent with 
no education migrated in the five years before the 
1990 census. Education is also positively related 
with the distance of move, with interregional 
migration more likely the higher the level of 
education (NSO, 1993). 


The selectivity of migration with respect to 
education varies by age and sex. At the youngest 
ages there is little difference between the propor- 
tions of migrants and non-migrants at each level of 
educational attainment. At ages 15-19 and 20-24, 
especially for females, a higher proportion 
of migrants compared with non-migrants have 
attained a university education. Approximately 11 
per cent of males and 13.5 per cent of females 
gave education as their reason for migration in 
response to a question asked in the 1990 census 
(NSO, 1993). Therefore, it is likely that some of 
the higher propensity of the highly educated to 
move is due to migration made in order to attend 
higher levels of schooling. 


However, the relationship between educa- 
tion and migration also holds for those persons 
well past the age of schooling and probably 
reflects the greater information about opportuni- 
ties, the better access to employment and _ the 
higher level of economic incentives that the more 
educated have compared with persons with low 
levels of education. The differences between 
migrants and non-migrants are substantial. For 
example, for persons aged 25-29 over 42 per cent 


of male migrants and 40 per cent of female 
migrants had a secondary or higher level of 
education while the corresponding percentages for 
non-migrants were 31.5 and 24.8. 


If educational attainment is examined for 
different migration streams, it can be seen that 
the educational selectivity of migration depends 
on the comparison group employed. In table 12 
the age-standardized percentage distributions of 
educational attainment are shown for rural-urban 
migrants, urban-rural migrants, rural non-migrants 
and urban non-migrants. The distributions are 
age-standardized because of the large differences 
in age distribution of the populations (the age 
distribution of the total population of Thailand is 
chosen as the standard). The data indicate that 
urban-rural migrants have higher levels of educa- 
tional attainment than do rural-urban migrants. 
The differences are most marked for males. The 
reason is probably related to the transfer of 
government staff to rural areas. Almost 17 per 
cent of males who moved from urban to rural 
areas in the period 1985-1990 said they undertook 
the move because of a job transfer. The corre- 
sponding percentage for females was only 6 (NSO, 
1993). For males in government service a period 
of work ‘up-country’ is often a part of a govern- 
ment career. These moves are temporary and do 
not involve long-term commitment to rural areas. 
Because of the much larger flows of rural-urban 
migrants compared with urban-rural migrants, a 
net loss of educated migrants is experienced by 
rural areas. 


Compared with the rural non-migrant popu- 
lation, rural-urban migrants are more highly 
educated. Among males, nearly 36 per cent of 
rural-to-urban migrants have a secondary or 
higher level of education, while the respective 
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Table 12. Percentage distribution of age-standardized educational attainment 
for rural-urban migrants, urban-rural migrants, 
rural non-migrants and urban non-migrants, 
by sex, 1990 


ne 


Rural-urban Urban-rural Rural Urban 
Education/Sex migrants migrants non-migrants non-migrants 
I 
Male 
No education 3.4 4.8 pial i Pa 
Primary 61.0 50.2 76.4 48.0 
Secondary 25.9 32.5 10.3 29.9 
Tertiary 9.7 12.4 2 14.8 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Female 
No education Bet 8.9 15.8 10.7 
Primary 64.9 56.1 75.5 51.8 
Secondary 19.8 22:1 6.8 2344 
Tertiary 10.2 13.0 1.9 14.4 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Source: National Statistical Office, 1993. 


Note: 


figure for rural non-migrants is 12.5 per cent. The 
differential is even greater for females, with 30 per 
cent of rural-urban migrants and 8.7 per cent of 
rural non-migrants having an educational level of 
secondary school or higher. Rural-urban migrants 
have lower levels of education than urban non- 
migrants, although the differences are not great. 
Thus migration is acting to transfer the most 
highly educated of the rural population to urban 
areas, whose populations have education levels 
which are similar to those of the migrants. 


(a) Occupation 


Because of the importance of labour force 
dynamics in structuring migration flows, a detailed 
discussion of migration differentials by occupation 
and work status is left to section E. However, 
some preliminary comments are provided below. 
It is difficult to judge patterns of occupation 
selectivity from census data as occupation 
measured in the census refers to the current occu- 
pation, i.e. the occupation after migration. How- 
ever, labour force participation rates of migrants 
are greater than those of non-migrants, suggesting 
the importance of economic reasons in the 
decision to migrate. Data from Round 3 of the 
1990 National Labour Force Survey (NSO, 1990) 
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Percentages may not total to 100 because of rounding. 


indicate that male migrants had a labour force 
participation rate of 92 per cent compared with 
83.3 per cent for non-migrants. The respective 
rates for female migrants and non-migrants were 
75.5 and 73.8 per cent. For both sexes the partici- 
pation rates of migrants were highest in urban 
areas, particularly in Bangkok, although in other 
regions participation rates for female migrants 
were generally higher in rural areas than urban 
areas. 


Although the educational levels of rural- 
urban migrants are not very different from 
those of urban non-migrants, the occupational 
distributions of these groups are very different. In 
table 13 the 1990 percentage occupational distribu- 
tions for each sex are shown for urban non- 
migrants and for rural-urban migrants. While 
almost half of the male and two-thirds of the 
female non-migrants are in professional/adminis- 
trative or clerical/sales occupations, only 28 per 
cent of male and 30 per cent of female rural- 
urban migrants are in these occupations. Almost 
60 per cent of male migrants are in production 
and transportation occupations while 39 per cent 
of female migrants engage in production and 
transportation occupations. A further 29 per cent 
of female rural-urban migrants are in service occu- 
pations. 


Table 13. Percentage distribution of rural- 


urban migrants and urban 


non-migrants by sex and occupation, 1990 


Occupation 

Male 
Professional & administrative 12.2 
Clerical & sales 15.4 
Agriculture 3.6 
Production & transport 59.2 
Services 9.3 
Not classified 0.2 
Total 100 


Rural-to-urban migrants 
St ne 


Urban non-migrants 


Female Male Female 
6.4 21.1 22.2 
23.2 28.5 42.0 
2.4 5.8 5.2 
39.0 36.9 19.2 
28.5 6.9 10.7 
0.3 0.1 0.0 
100 100 100 


ee ge eee ee doy oft 2 


Source: 
Note: 


National Statistical Office, 1993. 


5. Reasons for migration 


The importance of employment in the 
migration decisions of urban-bound females is 
clearly seen from the reasons given for migration 
by recent migrants (table 14). Almost 50 per cent 
of female rural-urban migrants reported that the 
primary reason they moved was to look for work. 
This was an increase of 10 percentage points 
when compared to the period 1975-1980. For 
female migration streams to rural areas ‘looking for 
work’ was the reason given by 10-20 per cent of 
migrants. For these migrants ‘accompany person 
in household’ — presumably their husbands — was 
by far the main reason given for migration. 
Education was also an important reason given for 
moves to urban areas. 


The reasons given for migration by male 
rural-to-urban migrants are similar to those of 
female rural-to-urban migrants, with economic 
reasons, particularly looking for work, dominating. 
It is also notable, however, that family reasons are 
also important for males in rural-directed move- 
ments. For many migrants these moves might 
involve return migration. Marriage-associated mi- 
gration is also important for male rural-to-rural 
movers and is influenced by the Thai cultural 
norm that men move into their wife’s parents’ 
household upon marriage. 


6. Components of urban 
growth 


Overall, a significant component of the 
growth of urban centres in Thailand can be 
attributed to the transfer of population from rural 


Percentages may not total to 100 because of rounding. 


to urban areas. Urban fertility, particularly in 
Chiang Mai and Bangkok, began to fall in the 
1960s, and the fertility transition in urban areas 
preceded the transition in rural areas by a number 
of years (Knodel et al., 1987). Urban and rural 
fertility rates are now essentially equivalent. Net 
of the effects of urban reclassification and expan- 
sion, this indicates that migration has been the 
major factor contributing to urbanization in Thai- 
land and also suggests that it is an important 
component of urban growth. 


There are a number of methods available to 
undertake a decomposition of the sources of 
urban growth. The most accurate method 
involves using data on births, deaths and migra- 
tion, classified by rural and urban residence, to 
obtain a direct measure of the extent that migra- 
tion contributed to growth. Unfortunately, the 
data needed to undertake such an exercise are 
not available for Thailand because of inadequate 
information on numbers of births and deaths. 
Published census data do provide estimates of 
the change in population of designated areas 
due to net migration. These data are available 
for the five-year period before the census. If 
the assumption is made that migrants from an 
unknown origin were distributed among origin 
categories in the same proportions as found for 
migrants with a known origin, there were 883,687 
migrants from rural to urban areas and 608,616 
migrants from urban areas, resulting in a net 
transfer of population of 225,071 persons aged 5 
and above between 1985 and 1990. For Bang- 
kok, which also grew through the transfer of the 
population from other urban places, the net gain 
of migrants was 365,900 in the same period (NSO, 
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Table 14. Percentage of migrants by reason for move, by migration 
stream and sex, 1975-1980 and 1985-1990 


1975-1980 1985-1990 
Sex and reason for move Rural-  -Rural- ~~ Urban-__ Urban- Rural- -Rural-  Urban-_ Urban- 
rural urban rural urban rural urban rural urban 
ia ee En 
Males 
Economic reasons 
Looking for work 27.5 49.7 21.0 24.6 th 52.3 13.5 29.2 
Job Transfer 6.4 rhe) 217 43.9 6.1 WP: 16.6 ‘ye! 
Other OFS 3.8 2.0 g.1 2.6 3.9 29 4.7 
Education reasons 3.4 10.7 2.9 9.7 12 10.8 2.0 12.2 
Family reasons 
Marriage 18.0 2.6 Yb) 1.9 1571 Tek 5.6 1.6 
Accompany person in household 30.3 14.8 30.5 29.0 223 13.7 21.1 19.0 
Other 9.3 5.0 11.9 125 32.6 8.8 36.3 13.0 
Unknown pias" 6.3 2.8 5.3 2.9 oe 2.0 3.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Females 
Economic reasons 
Looking for work 16.5 39.4 11.4 16.3 16.7 49.9 10.9 25.6 
Job Transfer 1.9 17 6.7 3.1 2:5 2.4 6.0 6.1 
Other 1.8 2.8 i] el 2.5 4.1 2.3 37 
Education reasons Ly 13:5 3.4 12.4 has 10:5 33 i 
Family reasons 
Marriage bee? 4.8 6.9 Daz Ley 1.9 7.0 2.0 
Accompany person in household 59:3 a Bik 59.6 49.3 53.0 26.1 eyed 35.9 
Other 4.3 2.0 9.2 6.1 Le 2.4 14.3 6.6 
Unknown 2.3 2.8 1.6 4.4 3.9 2.8 pA 2.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Sources: Data for 1975-1980 are from Goldstein and Goldstein (1986). Data for 1985-1990 are from NSO (1993). 
Note: To retain comparability between the two time periods, a number of categories for the 1985-1990 period 


were combined. 


To examine the extent that migration con- 
tributed to urban growth during this period it 
is necessary to obtain an estimate of natural 
increase. The children aged 0-4 in 1990 who had 
not migrated since birth can be assumed to 
contribute to the increase in the population due to 
natural increase in the period 1985-1990. For 
urban areas there were 664,700 children aged 0-4, 
of whom 43,700 had migrated from somewhere 
else (it is not possible to determine if the origin 
was urban or rural). The corresponding figures 
for Bangkok were 180,900 and 7,500 (NSO, 1993). 
Therefore, for all urban areas the total gains in 
population in the period 1985-1990 can be calcu- 
lated at 889,771 with 268,771 (30.2 per cent) 
due to migration. For Bangkok, net migration is 
estimated to contribute 68.2 per cent of the gain in 
population. The large contribution of migration to 
the growth of Bangkok might be an overestimate 
to the extent that some temporary migrants were 
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included as migrants. Therefore, comparison with 
other estimates is desirable. 


An indirect method of calculating the com- 
ponents of urban growth is to estimate the extent 
to which natural increase contributed to urban 
growth by making assumptions about the levels 
of natural increase that occurred over the decade 
of the 1980s. Specifically, the rates of natural 
increase recorded in the Surveys of Population 
Change in 1974-1976, 1985-1986, 1989 and 1991 are 
used to calculate annual rates of natural increase by 
fitting a linear equation to the four points after 
transforming the series to take into account the 
more rapid decline in natural increase that occurred 
in the late 1970s and early 1980s. The estimates 
are made separately for all municipal areas and for 
Bangkok. The rates from the four surveys are: 
3.35, 1.48, 1.31 and 1.32 for municipal areas and 
2.73, 1.51, 1.14 and 1.13 for Bangkok (NSO, 1993). 


After accounting for the amount of change 
in urban growth that occurred through natural 
increase, the residual is treated as the component 
due to the combined effects of net migration, 
reclassification of rural areas into urban areas, and 
the expansion in the boundaries of urban areas. 
In the period 1980 to 1990 the number of new 
municipal areas added was 14. In 1990 the popu- 
lation of these areas was 370,653 persons. Of the 
14 newly designated municipal areas, Pak Chong 
in Changwat Nakhorn Ratchasima had the most 
inhabitants, with a population of 42,856 in 1990. 
This was followed by Phraphutabat in Saraburi, 
with a 1990 population of 39,063. The area 
contained within municipal areas increased from 
3,014.5 square kilometers in 1980 by 512.7 square 
kilometers to 3,527.2 square kilometers in 1990. 
Of this increase, slightly less than half (230.9 
square kilometers) occurred through the addition 
of the 14 new municipalities. 


Hence the remaining additional 281.8 square 
kilometers of the area of urban areas resulted from 
the expansion of existing urban boundaries. Of 
the 119 municipal areas that had been gazetted by 
1980, 97 did not change in size between 1980 
and 1990. The urban population of these 97 
municipalities increased from 6,939,995 in 1980 to 
8,615,280 in 1990. For the remaining 22 that 
expanded their boundaries (no boundaries con- 
tracted), the population of 692,921 in 1980 
increased to 1,229,162 in 1990. The expansion of 
the boundaries of three municipalities, Nonthaburi, 
Nakhorn Ratchasima and Chiang Mai, accounted 


for around two-thirds of the increase in the urban 
population that occurred in the 22 municipalities 
undergoing urban expansion. 


Data are not available to partition the 
amount of population contained in the areas 
added to the 22 municipalities that expanded their 
boundaries between 1980 and 1990. However, 
crude estimates can be made through making 
assumptions based on population densities. In 
1980 the population density of the 22 municipa- 
lities was 4,366 persons per square kilometer. The 
density declined to 2,777 persons per square 
kilometer in 1990. This can be compared with an 
increase in density of 2,431 to 3,019 persons per 
square kilometer for the 97 urban areas whose 
boundaries did not expand between 1980 and 
1990. We make the assumption that the density of 
population in the original 158.7 square kilometers 
of the 22 municipalities in 1980 increased at the 
same rate as the increase in population density of 
the 97 municipalities that did not expand their 
boundaries. Based on this assumption we can 
partition the amount of population growth due to 
expansion of urban boundaries and other sources. 


The final results of the decomposition are 
shown in table 15. Also shown are previous 
published estimates undertaken for the periods 
1960-1970 and 1970-1980. In the results of the 
decomposition reported in United Nations (1982) 
for the earlier periods, the effects of reclassification 
and expansion are combined. Natural increase 
was the main component of urban growth in the 


Table 15. Estimated urban population growth by components of growth, 
1960-1970, 1970-1980 and 1980-1990 


1960-1970 
Component of growth Ne Pee 
(000s) 
All urban areas 
Natural increase 916 49.9 
Reclassification* 120 6.5 
Expansion* = - 
Net Migration 800 43.6 
Bangkok 
Natural Increase NA NA 
Reclassification NA NA 
Net Migration NA NA 


1970-1980 1980-1990 
Number Percentage Number _ Percentage 

(000s) (000s) 

1 142 40.8 1 198 46.4 

823 29.4 368 14.2 

he = 369 14.3 

835 29.8 647 251 

NA NA 738 62.2 

NA NA 0 0.0 

NA NA 448 37.8 


ah Baten 2 Se DY OU i ley OA pei) career ee Ee 


Source: 


1960-1970 and 1970-1980 (United Nations, 1982). 


* In the periods 1960-1970 and 1970-1980 a single estimate for the combined effects of reclassification 


and expansion is provided. 


NA — not available. 
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period 1980-1990 as it had been in the previous 
two decades. The slightly higher percentage of 
urban growth attributed to natural increase in 
1980-1990 compared to 1970-1980, may in part be 
due to the increasing concentration of urban 
populations in the high fertility young adult ages 
due to previous high levels of migration. It should 
also be noted that the low levels of growth due to 
net migration are underestimated, as a portion of 
the urban growth that occurred in areas reclassi- 
fied and where boundaries expanded was a result 
of migration. If we make the assumption that 
levels of natural increase in those areas were the 
same as overall levels of natural increase, the pro- 
portion of the growth resulting from net migration 
would increase from 25.1 per cent to almost 37 
per cent (25.1 + (421 * (14.3 + 14.2))). It is 
notable, however, that both the indirect method 
and the method based on actual counts of net 
migrants provide similar estimates of the contribu- 
tion of net migration to the growth of urban areas. 


Whatever the final estimate, however, it is 
clear that net migration was a more important 
source of growth for Bangkok than it was for 
other urban areas. Bangkok did not grow at all 
through expansion of its boundaries during the 
period 1980 to 1990. Therefore the residual of 
37.8 per cent after natural increase of 62.2 per cent 
can be attributed to net migration. Given the high 
densities of Bangkok, and a trend for movement 
from Bangkok to peripheral areas, this illustrates 
the importance of migration to the growth of 
Bangkok. It must also be stressed that the age 
selectivity of migration acts to concentrate rural-to- 
urban migrants at young adult ages. These are the 
ages at which many are commencing to have 
children. Hence a significant, but undetermined, 
amount of the effect of natural increase is from the 
fertility of migrants into urban places (Guest, 
1994). The estimate of the contribution of net 
migration based on the enumerated number of net 
migrants is very different than that obtained 
through the indirect method. It was argued above, 
that the inclusion of some temporary migrants in 
the net migrant count would result in an overesti- 
mate of the contribution of net migration. 


There is additional survey evidence that 
temporary migration contributes to large seasonal 
variation in the size of urban centres. For exam- 
ple, data from the NMS suggest that there is 
approximately a 10 per cent difference in the dry 
season and wet season population of Bangkok 
due to inflows and outflows of migrants. This 
results in an estimated wet season population 
of Bangkok of approximately 8 million, with the 
dry season population being close to 9 million 
(Chamratrithirong et al., 1993). 
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7. Projections of migration 
and rural-urban 
migration 


The most recent population projections 
available come from those prepared by the 
National Economic and Social Development Board 
for use in planning for the Seventh Plan (NESDB, 
1991). The projections, which extend to the year 
2015, incorporate fertility and mortality assump- 
tions which are relatively unproblematic: in the 
medium fertility projection fertility levels are 
expected to decline to a total fertility rate of 1.85 
by the period 2010-2015, while life expectancy is 
expected to increase to 70.1 years for males and 
74.3 years for females. Contributions to popula- 
tion change were built into the projections based 
on analysis of migration patterns from the 1980 
census. As the analysis included the effects of age 
on migration probabilities, the migration assump- 
tions in the population projections incorporate 
changes due to changes in age structure. An 
additional set of projections was prepared under 
the assumption that levels of migration would be 
15 per cent higher than those used for the base 
projections. 


Although the projections are presented with 
considerable geographic detail, they were not 
prepared separately for urban (municipal) and 
rural (non-municipal) areas. However, projections 
were made for the changwat surrounding the 
Bangkok Metropolitan Area, changwat on the East- 
ern Seaboard, and those in the western part of the 
Central region. Combined, these projections pro- 
vide important information on anticipated trends in 
population change. The regional distribution of the 
population for the base projeetion and under the 
assumption of 15 per cent higher migration are 
shown for 5 year periods by sex in table 16. 


The projections indicate that population 
redistribution over the next two decades will 
primarily involve a greater concentration of the 
population in Bangkok, the five changwat_ sur- 
rounding Bangkok (Vicinity Provinces) and the 
changwat that comprise the Eastern Seaboard. 
Combined, these three areas contained 22 per cent 
of the male population and 22.5 per cent of the 
female population in 1990 and were projected to 
contain 24.2 and 24.8 per cent of the male and 
female populations, respectively, in the year 2010. 
Gains for the female population were projected to 
accrue mainly to Bangkok and the Vicinity 
changwat, and gains for males were projected to 
be proportionally greater in the East — the site of 
proposed concentrations of heavy industry which 
are more likely to depend on a male labour force. 


1, , 
able 16. Estimated and projected percentage distribution of 
population by region and sex, 1990 to 2010 


Year 
tern mewinety by ee 
Region 1990 1995 2000 2005 2010 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female an 
Bangkok @) 108 11.2 10.9 11.3 10.9 11.4 10.9 11.4 11,0 11.4 
(2) 10.8 11.3 11.0 115 114 11.6 11.1 11.7 11.2 11.7 
Central Region 
Vicinity (1) 4.9 5.1 5.2 5.5 5.5 5.9 5.9 6.3 6.2 6.7 
; Bin i605, 5.308 Wy 87 57 ad tb 64 mine 6.5190 m0 
ast A Hinas SURE: 6:2 GSS P68 6.6.1) 64 6Soncm66 10 igen 
a (2)> W633 6.2 6.5 6.3 6.7 6.5 6.9 6.7 72 6.9 
est (1) 5.6 5.8 S47 57), 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.5 
(2) 5.8 5.8 Sui Say 5.6 5.6 5.5 eS 5.5 5.4 
Other Any Sapa ty 48 49 47 48 46 (AJ 46 sed 
Q) 48 49 47 48 47 47 46 47 65 q.. 46 
North Q) 19.4 19.1 19.1 18.7 18.7 18.3 18.3 17.9 17.9 le Be 
(2) 19.4 19.1 19.0 18.7 18.7 18.3 18.2 17.8 17.9 17.5 
North-east (1) 34.6 34.3 34.2 rs aoe? 33.6 fd 33.3 33.3 33.0 
(2) 34.4 34.1 34.0 33.6 33.6 33-2 35.2 32.8 B27 SZ 
South Cie 15.4 13.4 13.7 Lay 14.0 14.0 14.3 14.3 14.6 14.6 
(2) 13.4 13.4 14.) re 14.0 14.0 14.3 14.3 14.6 14.6 
Source: NESDB, 1991. 
Notes: (1) Population projection based on medium variant. (2) Population projection based on medium variant 


assumption with 15 percent increase in levels of migration. 


The Central region is divided into four sub-regions. Vicinity consists of those changwat surrounding 
Bangkok (Nonthaburi, Pathum Thani, Samut Prakan, Samut Sakhon and Nakhon Pathom). The East is 
comprised of: Chanthaburi, Chonburi, Rayong, Chachaengsao, Trat, Prachinburi and Nakhon Nayok. The 
West includes the changwat of Kanchanaburi, Phetchaburi, Prachuapkirikhan, Ratchaburi, Suphanburi 
and Samut Songkhram. The remaining six Central region changwat comprise the other category. 


That much of this growth is projected to be 
a result of migration can be clearly seen by com- 
paring the base projections with the projection of 
an increase in migration of 15 per cent. Under 
the latter condition, the concentration of popula- 
tion in these three areas becomes even more 
pronounced, with 24.8 and 25.6 per cent of 
the male and female population, respectively, 
residing in these three areas. Therefore migration, 
most of it rural-to-urban, is projected to increase 
the concentration of the population in and 
around Bangkok and the effects are projected 
to be more pronounced for females than for 
males. 


Both the North and North-east are the 
regions projected to lose population share. How- 
ever, while the losses in the North are expected to 
be primarily a result of changes in natural increase 
(primarily low fertility), the decrease in the share 
of the population living in the North-east is 


strongly influenced by out-migration, and more so 
for females than males. This can be seen from 
comparing the base projections and the projec- 
tions involving a 15 per cent increase in migration. 
The South is expected to increase its share of the 
population, with the increase being primarily a 
result of higher levels of natural increase in the 
South relative to other regions. 


Other population projections agree that the 
growth of the urban population will be focused on 
Bangkok Vicinity into the next century (see sum- 
mary of projections in Ashakul, 1989). In part this 
reflects the young age structure of the population 
in this area, an age structure which has been 
heavily influenced by high-levels of in-migration 
over the last two decades. Primarily, however, it 
is the continued economic dominance of Bangkok 
combined with the high cost of land in Bangkok, 
that helps maintain the attractiveness of Bangkok 
and its vicinity as a migrant destination. 
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The spillover of Bangkok into neighbouring 
areas has extended into changwat that do not share 
a boundary with Bangkok, such as_ Sara- 
buri, Singburi, Chainat, Ang Thong, Lop Buri, 
Saraburi, Ayuddhya, Chon Buri and Rayong or, 
while sharing a boundary, are distant from the 
central area of BMA (Chachoengsao). These 
changwat are becoming increasingly integrated into 
a Bangkok-dominated economic zone, which has 
been referred to as the Extended Bangkok Metro- 
politan Region (EBMR). The EBMR and the South 
are the only two areas projected to increase their 
share of the national population by the year 2010. 
The increase in the EBMR is projected to be mainly 
a result of net in-migration while the increase in 
the South is expected to result from relatively high 
fertility in that region (NESDB, 1992). 


8. Implications of rural-urban 
migration patterns 


Rural-to-urban migration makes up less than 
50 per cent of internal migration in Thailand. 
However, the share of rural-urban moves has 
increased over the last three decades. This share 
is even greater if temporary moves, most of which 
are rural-urban, are included. One of the reasons 
for the low, but increasing, share of rural-urban 
moves is the large share of the Thai population 
living in rural areas. Depending on the definition 
employed, 70 to 80 per cent of the population 
live in rural areas. Therefore, even with a rela- 
tively low proportion of rural-urban migration the 
impact on the population of urban areas is large. 
Because of low levels of urban fertility, much of 
urban growth, and urbanization, are a result of net 
migration gains. 


Bangkok is central to migration patterns in 
Thailand. Over half of the urban population live 
in Bangkok. Many others live in municipal areas 
or large sanitary districts surrounding the capital. 
Bangkok is also the economic, social, cultural, 
political and information centre of the country. As 
such it serves as a magnet for migrants. Although 
it makes up only about 10 per cent of the national 
population, Bangkok was involved in 30 per cent 
of the migration recorded by the census for the 
period 1985-1990. The 30 per cent was comprised 
of 21 per cent for moves where Bangkok was the 
destination and 9 per cent of moves where 
Bangkok was the origin. Even though Bangkok 
has lower levels of fertility than other regions of 
Thailand, the net population gains through migra- 
tion contribute to high rates of population growth. 
Overall, we estimate that at least 40 per cent of 
the population growth that occurred in Bangkok 
during the period 1980 to 1990 was a result 
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of direct gains through migration. If the fertility 
of the migrants that occurred after arriving in 
Bangkok were taken into account, the contribu- 
tion of migrants would far exceed 50 per cent 
of population growth. The population growth 
rates recorded for Bangkok would be even higher 
if Bangkok were defined to include the surround- 
ing areas that act as dormitory suburbs for 
Bangkok. 


The importance given to economic reasons 
for rural-to-urban migration reflects the important 
role that permanent internal migration in Thailand 
plays in economic development by providing a 
mechanism where rural/urban_ differences in 
labour opportunities, especially for skilled work- 
ers, can be overcome. Other forms of migration 
also play a valuable economic role. Chief among 
these migration streams are the seasonal and 
circular migration that is often carried out in 
conjunction with variations in agricultural labour 
demands. It is during the agricultural seasons 
when demand for labour is low that migrants flock 
to Bangkok to search for work. The flows are 
particularly heavy during the dry season months of 
March to June. These migrants, who are mainly 
from the North-east and to a somewhat lesser 
extent the North, provide a cheap additional 
labour force for the factories and service indus- 
tries of Bangkok and surrounding changwat, 
while at the same time providing the migrants 
and their families in the villages enough money 
to survive. 


The patterns of economic development that 
concentrate economic opportunities in urban areas 
are drawing large numbers of young persons out 
of rural areas. A majority of these migrants are 
females. While the census records a net rural- 
urban transfer of males, the numbers are relatively 
small and at some young adult ages actually result 
in a loss of numbers from urban areas. These 
migration patterns contribute to urban populations, 
compared with rural populations, being concen- 
trated at young adult ages. Migration also results 
in significant sex imbalances in the population of 
urban and rural areas. 


Migrants from rural areas have higher levels 
of education than their non-migrant rural counter- 
parts. They also tend to have higher levels of 
occupational skills. This results in a loss of 
human resources from rural areas. Migrants with 
lower levels of education are more likely to be 
temporary migrants, particularly seasonal. How- 
ever, the occupations that they engage in during 
the time in urban areas are unlikely to provide 
them with skills that can be used in their rural 
origins. 


D. GENDER DIMENSIONS OF 
RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION 


1. Gender selectivity in 
rural-urban migration 


Reviews of internal migration patterns in 
Thailand have not considered gender issues in 
depth (United Nations, 1982; Goldstein and 
Goldstein 1986). This is despite females dominat- 
ing in several migration streams, particularly those 
directed towards the largest urban centres. — In- 
creases in female migration in Thailand, and to 
Bangkok in particular, have been associated with 
macro-economic changes which have focused on 
developing the export and_ service _ sectors 
(Phongpaichit, 1991). Women are preferred as 
workers because they can be paid lower wages 
than men, are assumed to be more docile and are 
considered better suited to perform repetitive 
tasks. Japanese factory managers in Thailand also 
report that they prefer female workers over male 
workers because female workers have lower levels 
of job turnover (NESDB, 1992). 


Female migrant labour is especially attractive 
because of the ability of employers to exert 
greater control over the activities of workers when 
they are removed from their families and commu- 
nities. The movement of young single females is 
reinforced by cultural expectations in Thai society 
that daughters provide support for their parents. 
Migrant remittances are a significant contribution 
to the household economies of many rural house- 
holds, especially in the North-east, and daughters 
are more likely than sons to remit money (Porpora 
et al., 1989). 


In the following sections the relationship 
between gender and migration is examined in 
detail. As the numbers and percentages of 
women involved in rural-urban migration have 
been presented for selected characteristics in sec- 
tion C, this section concentrates on gender differ- 
ences in migration on these characteristics. This is 
undertaken primarily through the presentation and 
discussion of sex ratios. 


(a) Gender and age 


Differences in the age-sex selectivity of mi- 
gration create substantial demographic imbalances 
in the rural and urban populations. In table 17 the 
age-specific sex ratios (number of males per 100 
females) are shown for a number of populations. 
The urban population is female dominated (a sex 
ratio of 94) while there is a relatively even 
distribution of the sexes in the rural population. 
However, in the rural population females are in 


Table 17. Age-specific sex ratios for urban 
and rural populations and selected 
migration streams: Thailand, 1990 


pemmerienmretwenciiewens focee ti 


Migrants 
Age Urban Rural 
All Rural- _—_— Urban- 
urban rural 

praghey aegis) once! 2 tn ay. pune nee 
0-4 105 106 98 99 82 
5-9 108 102 105 97 88 
10-14 106 104 109 100 109 
15-19 89 102 73 69 83 
20-24 85 112 174 84 218 
25-29 91 95 126 103 104 
30-34 93 96 135 116 127 
35-39 93 96 126 137 106 
40-44 96 97 122 113 142 
45-49 93 95 142 110 142 
50-54 99 93 120 106 91 
55-59 95 91 100 79 116 
60-64 86 95 112 104 75 
65-69 85 90 117 131 71 
70 and over 69 77 89 65 91 
Total 94 99 123 90 125 
Source: NSO, 1993. 


the majority only after age 25, while in the urban 
population females dominate after age 15, with the 
lowest sex ratio being 85 males for every 100 
females in the age group 20-24. In Bangkok, 
where the sex ratio at young ages favors women 
even more than for urban places in general, the 
1990 census enumerated 791,500 females ages 15- 
24 but only 673,600 males (NSO, 1992). The 
effect of this form of sex imbalance on marriage 
patterns in both rural and urban areas has yet 
to be determined, although it is not difficult to 
envisage significant impacts. 


The age-specific sex ratios of the general 
population are magnified in migration streams. 
Overall migration is dominated by males, with 123 
males migrating in the period 1985-1990 for every 
100 females. However, females dominate rural- 
urban migration streams while males dominate 
urban-to-rural streams. Females usually undertake 
migration related to life-course events such as 
marriage, completion of education and entry into 
the labour force, at earlier ages than do males and 
this can partly explain the dominance of female 
migrants at young ages. In Thailand there are also 
labour demand factors operating that act to draw 
young women from rural areas. Government 
policies that have promoted export-led develop- 
ment have transformed the labour force structure 
of Thailand and provided new employment oppor- 
tunities for young women (Manusphaibool, 1991). 
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As noted earlier, migrants are overwhelm- 
ingly concentrated at the young adult ages (figure 
4). It is at those ages that females outnumber 
males in rural-urban flows (figures 5 and 6). For 
example, the sex ratio at ages 15-19 is 73 for all 
migrants, 83 for urban-rural migrants and 69 for 
rural-urban migrants. At ages 20-24 the disparities 
are at their greatest as migration associated with 
military conscription for males results in very high 
urban-rural sex ratios. At almost all ages after 
25, males dominate in rural-to-urban migration, 
although the sex ratio generally remains below 
that of other migration streams. It is interesting to 
note the dominance of females in rural-urban 
flows for the population aged 70 and over. Al- 
though the numbers involved are small, many 
probably migrated upon being widowed and 
move to live with children who had previously 


migrated to urban areas. Because of the potential 
dependency of this group, they may require 
special attention by planners. 


Migration results in a larger net gain of 
females to urban areas than it does for males as 
males are more likely than females to move out of 
urban areas. For the period 1985-1990 there was 
a net gain of female migrants to urban areas of 
161,300 (NSO, 1993). The net exchanges of popu- 
lation at young adult ages are significant in terms 
of the proportion of the population that is 
involved. To take the extreme example of females 
aged 15-19 in 1990, the net gain of 80,300 
migrants constituted 13 per cent of the urban 
population of females aged 15-19, although it was 
only a little over 3 per cent of the corresponding 
rural population. 


Figure 4. Percentage distribution of migrants and non-migrants aged 5 years 
and over by age and area, 1980 and 1990 


Per cent 


Urban 


65+ 
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50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
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25-29 
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10-14 

5-9 


Per cent 


Urban 


|__} Non-migrants 


Sources: 


Per cent 
Rural 


Per cent 


Rural 


1990 


MH Migrants 


Subject Report No.2, Migration, 1980 Population and Housing Census, and Subject Report No. 1, Migra- 


tion, 1990 Population and Housing Census, NSO (1993). 
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(b) Gender and marital status 


At ages 15-24 there are 125 never-married 
males for every 100 never-married females (table 
18). This reflects the later age of marriage of males 
compared with females. Migration streams for the 
never-married vary in their sex composition. Ru- 
ral-rural migration for never-married persons aged 
15-24 involves three times as many males as it 
does females. Other migration streams at this age 
for the never-married (urban-to-rural and urban- 
urban) are also comprised largely of males. How- 
ever, for rural-to-urban migration of the never- 
married there are considerably more females than 
males, with the sex ratio for migration to provincial 
urban centres being 79 and for migration to Bang- 
kok, 76. The rural-urban migrant sex ratios for the 
married for this age group do not vary significantly 
from the non-migrant reference groups. Rural-rural 
migration of the married, on the other hand, has a 
much lower proportion of women than is found in 
the rural non-migrant married population. 


At older ages rural-urban migration is no 
longer selective of never-married women. For ru- 
ral migration to both provincial urban centres and 


to Bangkok, the sex ratios for the never-married 
exceed those found in the respective non-migrant 
populations. Never-married males also outnumber, 
to a small extent, never-married females in rural- 
to-urban migration at ages over 25. Compared 
with rural-rural migration, however, rural-to-urban 
migration has much higher proportions of females. 
Therefore, at all ages the overall aggregate impact 
of migration is to redistribute never-married 
females from rural to urban areas and at the same 


time distribute males, both married and unmarried, 
within rural areas. 


Although the numbers of migrants who are 
widowed, divorced or separated is only a small 
proportion of all migrants, the streams are domi- 
nated by females, especially at older ages. For the 
divorced and separated, the ratios for rural-urban 
migration are generally higher than those observed 
in the respective non-migrant populations. This 
suggests that men who divorce or separate are 
more likely to migrate than women who divorce 
or separate. This is probably a result of many 
men moving into the residence of their wives’ 
parents upon marriage, hence a divorce is more 
likely to result in them moving. 


Table 18. Sex ratios of selected migration streams by 
marital status and age: Thailand, 1990 


EE EEE s+: —aT =. c 7 ee 


oe ea — 


Rua Rural 
Age/Marital status Rural- _ provincial ; 
< rural Dan Bangkok 
15-24 
Never married 318 79 76 
Married 84 48 48 
Widowed 31 86 saa 
Div & Sep 88 Z/ 13 
Total 165 72 ral 
25-39 
Never married 167 101 115 
Married 153 109 125 
Widowed 16 28 38 
Div & Sep 106 63 87 
Total 151 104 118 
40+ 
Never married 175 127 92 
Married 155 144 148 
Widowed 23 22 14 
Div & Sep 66 56 66 
Total T1/ 106 101 


Non- Non- Non- 
Other migrant migrant migrant Total 
ages rural provincial —_ Bangkok 
urban 
170 126 104 95 125 
64 46 51 50 51 
36 15 56 43 20 
23 el 14 36 23 
135 98 94 88 
131 122 95 104 116 
107 pr 87 88 94 
26 oe Zi 28 23 
56 39 40 51 44 
110 BZ 86 91 
67 62 44 49 58 
jae 117 123 122 118 
20 25 oe 21 25 
54 41 47 43 43 
110 90 90 89 


i 


Source: 


Notes: 
*** Fewer than 100 cases. 


Unpublished tabulations from the 1990 census microdata sample, National Statistical Office. 


Unknown migration status and marital status excluded. 
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(c) Gender and education 


In section C we saw that migration is 
selective of women with relatively high levels of 
education. In table 19 the sex ratios of the cross- 
classification of migration stream and educational 
attainment are shown for three age groups. With 
the exception of the relatively small proportion of 
the population who have a tertiary level of 
education, the sex ratio increases with education. 
This relationship occurs for all migration streams 
at all ages. In general, however, the increases are 
greater for rural-urban than they are for rural-rural 
migration streams and are greater at older ages 
than at younger ages. Thus migration streams 
become progressively more male-dominated in 
composition as education increases. That this is 
not simply a reflection of sex composition of 


educational categories can be seen from the much 
smaller differentials in the sex ratios of educational 
categories for non-migrants. 


There are several possible explanations for 
these patterns. Occupations for which female mi- 
grants have access may require lower levels of 
education than those for which male migrants 
have access. Or it may be that females with lower 
levels of education have more restricted opportu- 
nities in rural areas compared with males and 
therefore are under more pressure to migrate. 
The effects of gender differences in migration 
patterns among educational groups are potentially 
important. While education results in higher 
levels of migration for the more educated, oppor- 
tunities for those with low education occur prima- 
rily in rural areas for men and in urban areas for 
women. 


Table 19. Sex ratios of selected migration streams by 
education and age: Thailand, 1990 


Non- Non- 
Rural- Non- 
Rial fost Rural- Other ; 
e/Education rovincial gel ded ee oils 
Ag rural =P pai Bangkok — migrants ey provincial — Bangkok ey 
urban 
15-24 
None 133 27 36 77 68 102 89 ay 
Primary 164 81 66 177 94 86 72 98 
Secondary 219 93 92 142 124 107 103 121 
Tertiary 118 36 83 ra 74 Ta 79 75 
Other 826 ### 203 1941 694 182 880 740 
Unknown 33 244 96 85 103 106 30 78 
Total 171 81 Vo 141 99 96 88 
25-39 
None 7A 44 44 59 59 60 43 58 
Primary 144 96 104 90 87 70 73 88 
Secondary 255 128 175 157 192 133 119 159 
Tertiary 130 113 Le I 103 80 99 100 
Other 1900 33 ### 471 1024 1393 apa, 770 
Unknown 348 239 393 148 145 102 121 139 
Total 154 105 118 112 92 87 92 
40+ 
None 47 40 18 46 47 45 46 47 
Primary 140 92 109 99 101 82 80 99 
Secondary 317 305 390 200 310 pai 157 227 
Tertiary 291 228 116 213 207 126 136 158 
Other ### ### ### 1595 3471 294 585 1462 
Unknown ### 134 76 165 104 116 104 116 
Total 128 109 101 115 91 90 90 
Source: Unpublished tabulations from the 1990 census micro-data sample, National Statistical Office. 


Notes: Unknown migration status excluded. 


### Males comprise 100 per cent of observations. 
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(a) Gender, work status and occupation 


At the youngest ages, rural-urban migration 
streams have sex ratios that favour women for the 
occupational categories of private employees, 
unpaid family workers and for those not in the 
labour force (table 20). The sex ratio of those not 
in the labour force for rural-urban migrants is much 
lower than for the corresponding non-migrant 
populations, suggesting that many female migrants 
come as dependents. There are very few unpaid 
family workers among rural-urban migrants, but 
most of those in this category are female. 


The most striking characteristic of the high 
Proportion of women, compared with men, work- 
Ing as private employees at young ages, is that the 
relationship reverses completely at older ages. 
Furthermore, while the sex ratio for the rural- 
urban migration stream for private employees is 
lower than that of non-migrants at the youngest 
ages, it is higher at older ages. Rural-urban migra- 
tion disproportionately attracts women into occu- 
pations in which most work as private employees 
only at the youngest ages. This reflects the 
dependence of industries in urban areas on young 
female migrant labour. 


Table 20. Sex ratios of selected migration streams by 
work status and age: Thailand, 1990 


Rural- 
Age/Work status ae provincial ind k 
urban 

15-24 
Employer 93 167 153 
Self-employed 452 120 134 
Govt.employee 4900 720 12 
Private employee 98 72 T2 
Unpaid family worker 83 66 26 
Not in labour force 68 57 66 
Total 170 81 aS 

25-39 
Employer 302 270 165 
Self-employed 571 162 184 
Govt.employee 292 184 234 
Private employee 167 158 155 
Unpaid family worker 92 33 24 
Not in labour force 22 15 aly 
Total 154 106 118 

40+ 
Employer 554 999 352 
Self-employed 429 116 131 
Govt.employee 485 361 378 
Private employee 174 218 196 
Unpaid family worker 13 4 5 
Not in labour force 74 49 29 
Total 128 109 100 


Other Non- Se ; Non- 
migrants ™igrant ser migrant Total 
rural Provincial Bangkok 
urban 
182 172 155 173 165 
675 179 107 143 199 
1308 238 99 130 521 
88 112 118 81 98 
85 92 80 81 91 
69 92 89 88 87 
140 99 95 85 
244 242 206 305 251 
190 32D 120 123 308 
igi 182 120 139 164 
144 132 138 123 133 
68 34 43 46 37 
26 24 27 a] 25 
112 93 87 92 
609 351 307 346 Jo V 
190 320 137 132 292 
357 381 139 216 288 
196 138 239 210 161 
25 7 i 26 8 
46 50 43 38 47 
116 91 90 90 


Cee ee ee et eee er et ra eee 


Source: 


Note: 


In table 21 the sex ratios of migration 
streams associated with occupational sectors are 
shown. At the youngest ages males dominate in 
professional and administrative occupations and in 


Unpublished tabulations from the 1990 census micro-data sample, National Statistical Office. 


Unknown migration status and work status excluded. 


the transport and production sector. There is a 
majority of females in the clerical and sales sector 
and services sector. Even though the most com- 
mon occupation of female rural-urban migrants is 
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Table 21. Sex ratios of selected migration streams by 
occupation and age: Thailand, 1990 


a en ene en adusiomnisnanam mens 


Pedals Rural- ; Rural- 
Age/Occupation provincia Bangkok 
rural urban : 


Other —_ Non- } Mina ci he Total 
migrants "8 eh provincial Bangkok 
OF urban 


ne 


15-24 
Prof & admin 4900 537 90 
Clerical & sales 82 69 49 
Agriculture 111 57 191 
Transport & production 122 158 113 
Services 72 29 19 
Unclassfied 148 39 142 
Total 194 99 73 

25-39 
Prof & admin 238 158 128 
Clerical & sales 92 85 92 
Agriculture 184 337 232 
Transport & production 217 229 302 
Services 169 75 60 
Unclassfied 529 46 182 
Total 182 143 153 

40+ 
Prof & admin 510 204 219 
Clerical & sales 98 77 68 
Agriculture 142 129 126 
Transport & production 256 357 288 
Services 102 | 39 
Unclassfied 243 106 ‘3 
Total 154 156 ey) 

Source: 

Notes: Unknown migration status excluded. 


*** Fewer than 100 cases. 


in the transport and production occupational 
sector, there are more male than female rural- 
urban migrants in this sector. However, for migra- 
tion to Bangkok from rural areas the sex ratio is 
only 113, indicating that Bangkok, compared with 
other urban centres, is drawing almost as many 
women migrants as male migrants into this sector. 
For non-migrants at this age, the sex ratio is 150 
for Bangkok, implying that the transport and pro- 
duction sectors in Bangkok are more important as 
a source of employment for female migrants than 
for non-migrants. But it is only at the youngest 
ages that this occurs. For ages 25-29 and 40 and 
above the sex ratio of rural migrants to Bangkok 
for this sector approaches or exceeds 300. Thus 
while males find work in this sector at most 
ages, employment in this sector is most common 
for females, especially female migrants, at young 
ages. 
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1134 255 67 72 429 
68 49 64 68 59 
210 100 158 92 102 
146 133 221 150 140 
39 45 36 31 Dy 
81 112 152 105 112 
192 101 105 89 
137 135 85 111 122 
92 58 69 88 72 
179 93 97 116 96 
229 187 273 203 204 
112 125 93 81 103 
136 128 110 110 128 
144 100 109 120 
276 309 150 182 221 
114 69 80 108 81 
146 101 140 111 102 
295 189 aly Y 339 234 
196 241 156 103 163 
159 79 138 134 99 
182 106 134 159 


Unpublished tabulations from the 1990 census micro-data sample, National Statistical Office. 


This trend of increasing sex ratios by age 
is also found for professional and administrative 
occupations for rural migration to Bangkok. At 
the youngest ages more female than male migrants 
are found in professional and administrative occu- 
pations, but by ages 40 and above there are 219 
males for every 100 females among rural-Bangkok 
migrants in these occupations. Only clerical and 
sales occupations have more females than males at 
each age. This is also observed for rural-urban 
migrants. 


The service sector is dominated by females 
only at ages 15-24 when there are 37 males to 
every 100 females. This sector employs the sec- 
ond largest number of female rural-urban migrants. 
For rural-urban migrants the female domination, in 
contrast to the general population, is also seen at 
ages 25-39, and for rural migration to Bangkok it 


is still evident at ages 40 and above. If the sex 
ratios of rural migrants to Bangkok are compared 
with those of the non-migrant Bangkok population 
it can be seen that, although service sector occupa- 
tions become more concentrated among men with 
increasing age, this sector remains primarily 
a female sector of employment, especially for 
migrants from rural areas. 


Although care must be taken in applying a 
cohort explanation to cross-sectional data, the 
results discussed above suggest that as females 
age they, relative to men, become increasingly ex- 
cluded from the formal occupational market and 
concentrate in sales and services occupations work- 
ing as self-employed or as unpaid family workers. 


2. Trends in female rural-urban 
migration 


To examine trends in female rural-urban 
migration, data from the last three censuses (1970, 
1980, 1990) are used. The analysis is based 
on micro-data samples from the three respective 


censuses. Where necessary, variables have been 


recoded to ensure that categories have similar 
meaning over time. As the aim is to examine 
changes in female migration patterns, only results 
for females are presented. Because of the impor- 
tance of Bangkok as a destination of rural-urban 
migration streams, and hypothesized changes in 
the role of Bangkok in attracting female migrants 
over the last twenty years, rural-urban migration is 
divided into two categories: migration to provincial 
urban centres and migration to Bangkok. 


(a) Trends in demographic selectivity 


In table 22 the age distributions of female 
migrants and non-migrants are shown. For all 
migration streams, the proportion of migrants aged 
5-14 declined over the three decades. This can be 
attributed to the declines in fertility that took place 
over the period. Compared with the period 1965- 
1970, a family migrating together in 1985-1990 had 
fewer children to take with them. The same 
decreases over time can be seen for the non- 
migrant populations. The decline is most evident 


Table 22. Percentage age distribution of females by migration 


status: 


1970, 1980, 1990 


Rural- Rural- Rural- Other Non- Haile : Non- ne 
net reat PENMCL! Banghot migrans EE ronci garam, TM 
urban 

1970 
Ey 9155 24.6 18.0 30.1 24.4 4.9 30.8 33.6 
15-19 14.6 21.9 29.7 14.4 12.6 12.9 13.4 13.0 
20-24 13.9 18.7 21.9 15.5 8.7 8.7 10.4 9.4 
25-29 10.4 11.4 11.2 10.8 re) he 8.6 79 
30-39 14.2 ety 10.4 13.6 14.0 14.5 15.0 14.1 
40-49 1.2 ee 3.6 7.0 9.8 10.1 9.3 9.4 
50-59 4.0 2.9 2.6 4.9 6.4 6.7 6.2 6.2 
60+ 4.3 3.1 2.6 Sry 6.7 Lz 6.4 6.5 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 920 988 80 075 88 105 438 079 11 066 921 737 263 1141 205 14 472 646 
Meat 24.4 14.5 13.4 19.7 30.1 255 20.9 ae 
15-19 16.0 28.5 31.6 16.3 15.1 b be ts me 
20-24 20.7 27D 26.8 oi: 10.2 11.4 15. s 
25-29 13.4 12a 12.0 vi te me io hi 

a F 9.8 10.0 : : : d 
ee ot 3.9 3.3 7-1 10.9 Lid We iy: 
50-59 3.4 1.9 13 3.2 73 7.5 es 40 
60+ 2.6 1.9 4 Re 3.0 7.1 7.4 on ie 
| 100 100 100 100 100 100 

toe 660 428 101 261 Thy 202 485 553. 14 432 744 1077 097 1 653 288 18 253 906 


(Continued) 
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Table 22 (continued) 


I 


Rural- ? 
Rural- hee Rural 
Year/Age ay provincia Bangkok 
oe urban 


Non- 


z Non- 
Other Non : 
migrants migrant OURTARS / migrant Total 
rural IOP OG Bangkok 
urban 


1990 
5-14 175 13.4 et 4 23.4 23.1 18.7 15.8 21.8 
15-19 14.4 20.7 32.4 14.1 10.8 10.8 10.1 tie 
20-24 23.5 26.0 31.6 20.3 9.8 9.8 12.7 1h 
25-29 17.3 15.2 13.4 14.9 10.7 10.7 12.7 10.4 
30-39 15.1 14.0 9.6 15.4 19.6 19.6 20.8 17.2 
40-49 5.8 5.4 1, 5.9 12.4 12.4 123 11.3 
50-59 oe, ay. 1.4 3.3 8.8 8.8 7.9 8.5 
60+ 3.0 2.2 1.0 2a, 912 9:2 TF. 8.5 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 644 304 160 355 224 956 764 260 19122601 1674251 2 394 123 24 984 930 

Source: Unpublished tabulations from the 1970, 1980 and 1990 census micro-data samples, National Statistical 

Office. 
Notes: Percentages may not total to 100 because of rounding. 


Unknown migration status excluded. 


for rural migrants to Bangkok, with 18 per cent 
of migrants from rural areas in 1970 aged 5-14 
compared with 7.2 per cent of migrants in 1990. 


The declines in proportions of migrants who 
were children are more than compensated for by 
increases in the proportion of migrants at young 
adult ages. In 1970 almost 39 per cent of female 
rural-rural migrants were aged between 15 and 29. 
In 1990 the corresponding percentage was 55.2. 
The increasing concentration of migrants at young 
adult ages is most evident for migration to Bang- 
kok from rural areas. In 1970 almost 63 per cent 
of migrants in this stream were aged 15 to 29; 
this increases to 70 per cent in 1980 and 77 per 
cent in 1990. Furthermore, the increases occurred 
primarily for the age group 20-24. For migration 
from rural to provincial urban areas, increases in 
the per cent of migrants at young adult ages was 
much less noticeable than for Bangkok. 


Even though the proportion of the female 
population at older ages is increasing, this has not 
resulted in an increasing proportion of migrants 
being concentrated at those ages. In fact, there 
have been declines in the proportions of migrants 
aged 40 and above. Although the ageing of the 
population, in addition to the increasing gap in 
life expectancy between males and females, will 
probably mean that in the future migration will 
be concentrated more at older ages, the eco- 
nomic changes in the last twenty years that have 
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resulted in a high demand for young female 
migrants have outweighed the effects of an ageing 
population on the age distribution of female 
migrants. 


Changes in the age composition of migrant 
streams from 1970 to 1990 are associated with 
changes in the marital status distributions of mi- 
grant streams (table 23). For the total population 
there was relatively little overall change in marital 
status distributions between the 1970 and 1990 
censuses for women aged 15 and above. An 
increase in the per cent never-married occurred 
between 1970 and 1980, but there was a small 
decline between 1980 and 1990. Overall about 60 
per cent of women aged 15 and above were 
currently married at the time of each census. 
However, as a result of the age structure of 
migration streams, a much higher proportion of 
migrants are never-married compared with the 
non-migrant population. The only exception is for 
rural-rural migration, where a significant propor- 
tion of the movement that takes place is a direct 
outcome of marriage. 


For rural-to-urban migration streams, the 
never-married comprise a large and _ increasing 
share of female migrants. Again, this is most 
evident for migration to Bangkok, where there has 
been an increase of 16 percentage points in the 
per cent never-married among migrants between 
1970 and 1990. This can be compared with a 


Table 23. Percentage marital 


Status distribution of females aged 15 


and above, by migration status: 1970, 1980, 1990 


ps ca 


Rural- Non- 
Year/Marital status — Rural- provincial SHURA Cheer 50s mi sa Nitin 
caaeat Bangkok — migrants = ™igrant migrant Total 
urban seisial provincial 
Bangkok 
1970 
Never-married 16.9 36.4 50.2 
: ; 29.7 24.0 31.4 7.8 
sh ag 74.6 55.1 41.3 57.6 62.3 54.2 “ds ie 
wi 5.9 4.8 47 8.8 10.6 107 8.0 10.0 
iv. & sep. 2) 3.8 oi 3.8 a 3.6 3 4 32 
Total 100 100 100 | , 
100 100 100 100 100 
N 622 302 59 838 72 037 303 500 = 7:~:237 740 496 484 788 404 9 580 305 
1980 
Never-married 19.0 50.5 56.2 36.0 26.0 fo 39.4 28.2 
Married 73.0 41.8 38.3 56.8 60.9 5257 50.1 59.4 
Widowed 5:1 3.9 2.6 4.2 10.4 10.0 7.5 96 
Div. & sep. 2:9 3.9 2.9 3.0 2.8 3.6 3.0 28 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 497 490 98 075 86 133 384 982 10 061 483 801972 1298622 13 228 757 
1990 
Never-married 20.3 Sig 66.1 40.1 39.1 23.4 33.3 26.8 
Married 734) 42.3 30.0 52.9 49.8 63.1 532 60.5 
Widowed 4.3 3.4 kz 3.8 We2 10.6 9.4 9.6 
Div. & sep. 2.4 35 22 32 3.9 2.9 4.1 3.1 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 528 917 137 726 207 819 575 530 2001 607 14 630 363 1 350 315 19 432 277 
Source: Unpublished tabulations from the 1970, 1980 and 1990 census micro-data samples, National Statistical 
Office. 
Notes: Percentages may not total to 100 because of rounding. 


Unknown migration status and marital status excluded. 


decline of almost 5 percentage points in the per 
cent never-married for non-migrants. For rural-to- 
provincial urban migration there was a 14 per- 
centage point increase, although almost all the 
change occurred between 1970 and 1980. The 
increases in percentages of migrants never-married 
are compensated for by decreases in the percent- 
ages currently married and formerly married. 
These changes can be related to the higher con- 
centration over time of migrants at young adult 
ages. The results suggest that over the period from 
1970 to 1990, rural-to-urban migration became in- 
creasingly concentrated among young unmarried 
females. However, these changes, which charac- 
terized all rural-urban migration flows in the period 
1970 to 1980, were restricted to flows to Bangkok 
in the period 1980 to 1990. 


(b) Trends in economic selectivity 


Education is a very important measure of 
human capital and therefore is central to an ex- 
amination of changes in the economic selectivity 
of migration over time. In table 24 the educa- 
tional distribution of females aged 15 and over is 
shown for different migration streams. There have 
been dramatic increases in educational levels of 
women in Thailand over the last twenty years. In 
1970 almost one-third of women aged 15 and 
above had no formal education and less than 1 
per cent had a tertiary education. In 1990. only 
11.6 per cent had no education and 6.3 per cent 
had a tertiary education. At all three census dates 
similar percentages of women had been educated 
to a primary school level. 
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Table 24. Percentage distribution by education of females aged 15 and above, 
by migration status: 1970, 1980, 1990 


a 


Rural meio Non- — 

ural- Rural- Other kc migrant 

Rural- ih, § migrant — Total 

pm i ; migrant a yoh AY 

urban 

el 

1970 
None 28.7 14.7 1 [e" 22.0 34.2 25.1 23.6 31.8 
Primary 67.4 69.7 77 535 63.4 53.9 49.9 61.9 
Secondary 2.2 12.5 13.2 15.6 15 15.8 18.9 4.3 
Tertiary 0.1 1:3 2x1 25 0.1 1.9 4.1 0.7 
Other 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.0 
Unknown 1.6 Li 1.6 5.4 0.7 3.2 3.4 1.3 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 630 866 60 416 72 248 306 163 7 256 210 498 913 790 206 9 615 022 

1980 
None 14.4 73 ie 9.1 20.3 14.8 14.0 18.6 
Primary Poet 61.5 72.8 51.6 oat 54.4 48.6 68.9 
Secondary 6.9 225 15.0 is pal 512 233 25.9 9.2 
Tertiary 2.5 8.7 4.7 13.0 1.1 6.9 10.1 2.8 
Other 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.1 0.1 0.0 
Unknown 0.5 0.3 2.2 1.2 0.2 0.5 |e) 0.4 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 499 498 86 602 98 334 389 812 10 090 094 804 783 1 308 536 13 277 659 

1990 
None 6.3 4.4 2.4 4.9 12.9 9.5 8.3 11.6 
Primary 74.2 51.3 68.5 46.2 75.6 48.9 41.2 69.0 
Secondary Te Diet 18.8 ery 8.4 22 27.6 12.5 
Tertiary 5.9 Lee 9.2 19.6 2.8 13 2141 6.3 
Other 0.1 0.2 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.1 0.1 0.0 
Unknown 0.4 12 tel 1.9 0.2 0.8 1.9 0.5 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 531 380 138 833 208 827 585 178 14 708 298 1360496 2014 696 19 547 700 

Source: Unpublished tabulations from the 1970, 1980 and 1990 census micro-data samples, National Statistical 

Office. 
Notes: Percentages may not total to 100 because of rounding. 


Unknown migration status excluded. 


The increased levels of education in the 
general population are magnified for the migrant 
streams. For example, 29 per cent of rural-rural 
migrants in 1970 had no formal education. This 
had decreased to 6.3 per cent in 1990. For rural 
migrants to Bangkok, the corresponding decrease 
was from 11.5 to 2.4 per cent. Large increases 
in the percentage of migrants at the upper end 
of the educational distribution can also be 
observed. Although changes in the age structure 
of migration streams are responsible for some of 
this change, it is also likely that there has 
been increased demand for more highly educated 
workers. 
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It is notable that rural migrants to provincial 
urban centres are more highly concentrated at 
high levels of educational attainment than are rural 
migrants to Bangkok. Furthermore, this disparity 
has intensified over time, with declines in the 
proportion of female rural migrants to provincial 
urban areas with a primary school level of educa- 
tion, but relatively little change for female rural 
migrants to Bangkok. It appears that in Bangkok 
there remains a relatively high, although declining, 
demand for female workers with low levels of 
education while in provincial urban centres the 
demand for this type of worker is declining more 
rapidly. The other migrant stream, comprised of 


urban-to-urban and urban-to-rural migrants, had 
the highest proportion of migrants at the upper 
levels of educational attainment in all three census 
years. In 1990 almost 50 per cent of women in 
this migration stream had either a secondary or a 
university education. 


Changes in the educational levels of mi- 
grants are directly reflected in changes in employ- 
ment patterns. In table 25 the percentage distri- 
butions by work status are shown for the three 
census years. The major changes over the three 
decades have been a decrease in the percentage 
of the female population aged 15 and over work- 


ing as unpaid family workers and an increase in 
the percentages working as employees, either in 


the government or in the private sector. 


In all 


three censuses about one quarter of women were 
not in the labour force. 


These changes for the general population 


also occurred in all of the migration streams, 
although with a different intensity among streams. 
In 1970 almost two thirds of female rural-rural 
migrants were unpaid family workers. In compari- 
son, only about 10 per cent of rural-to-urban 
migrants had this work status. Most rural-to-urban 
migrants were not in the labour force, with the 


Table 25. Percentage distribution by work status of females aged 15 and above, 


by migration status: 1970, 1980, 1990 


Unknown migration statu 


s and work status excluded. 


Rural. Rural- Rural- Other Non- 
pee adasiatys rural Provincial ~— Bangkok ~— migrants —- ™igrant 
urban rural 
1970 
Employer 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 
Self-employed 6.0 10.1 5.1 8.6 10.1 
Govt.employee 3 4.5 2.5 5.5 0.6 
Private employee 7.9 19.6 35.8 14.9 4.5 
Unpaid family worker 63.6 115 10.5 23.4 66.3 
Not in labour force =. 21.1 54.2 46.1 47.5 18.4 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 
N 617 990 59 445 71 604 ®0)!300°767' 7 207/524 
1980 
Employer 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 
Self-employed 7.6 8.3 4.0 9.5 11.4 
Govt.employee 4.3 5.9 5.0 11.6 1.7 
Private employee 14.7 23.4 49.4 18.3 5.6 
Unpaid family worker 52.6 1183 3.9 14.7 62.7 
Not in labour force 20.8 pales 37 £7 45.8 18.5 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 
N 497 394 85 646 97125 387 202 10 062 856 
1990 
Employer 0.2 0.5 0.2 0.6 0.2 
Self-employed 7.2 8.7 4.1 7.4 12.8 
Govt.employee 4.3 7.8 2.0 10.3 2.4 
Private employee 23.4 33:9 65.0 29.4 8.7 
Unpaid family worker 44.3 9.7 4.2 14.3 56.0 
Not in labour force 20.7 39.4 24.4 38.1 19.9 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 
N 525 544 137 )d3 207 367. 570540 14527 976 
Source: Unpublished tabulations from the 1970, 1980 a 
Office. 
Notes: Percentages may not total to 100 because of rounding. 


Non- 


‘ Non- 
‘iss as migrant Total 
provincial Bangkok 
urban 

0.2 0.4 0.1 
16.7 10.7 10.1 
5.0 5.6 te) 
9.3 16.4 6.6 
16.1 12.4 57.0 
52.6 54.5 24.7 
100 100 100 
494 519 782 695 9 534 544 
0.1 0.2 0.1 
17.0 10.9 11.4 
9.0 8.4 3:2 
9.8 19.3 8.4 
16.4 8.1 52.0 
47.6 53.5 24.9 
100 100 100 
801 732 1 301 546 13 233 491 
1 1.0 0.4 
14.4 9.3 12.1 
12.4 9.3 4.1 
14.9 27.2 12.8 
14.1 6.4 45.5 
43.1 46.8 25.0 
100 100 100 
1 345 202 1 989 938 19 304 100 


nd 1990 census micro-data samples, National Statistical 
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majority of the remainder being private employees. 
Over the following twenty years, the percentage of 
private employees increased dramatically, reaching 
23, 34, 65, and 29 per cent of the rural-rural, rural- 
provincial urban, rural-Bangkok, and other migrant 
streams, respectively. The main compensating 
change for the rural-urban streams was a decline 
in the proportion not in the labour force, with this 
decline most evident for rural migrants to Bang- 
kok. The other migrant stream had the largest 
proportion of any stream of women who where 
employed as government employees. 


Migration for women increasingly appears to 
be associated with economic activity. For all mi- 


gration streams this activity is becoming concen- 
trated in the private sector, where women work 
predominately as employees. Employment associ- 
ated with family enterprises has declined at a 
faster rate for migration streams than it has for 
the general population, an indication that migra- 
tion for women now is less likely to involve 
family-related movement than it did twenty years 
ago. 


The occupational sectors where female ru- 
ral-to-urban migrants are most likely to be located 
are also changing (table 26). However, these 
changes differ by the type of rural-urban migra- 
tion stream observed. For rural migration to 


Table 26. Percentage distribution by occupation of females aged 15 and above, 
by migration status: 1970, 1980, 1990 


Rural- Rural- 
Year/Occupation provincial Bangkok 
urban 
1970 
Prof & admin 1.0 8.4 3.2 
Clerical & sales 4.3 26.5 13.1 
Agriculture 86.6 12.5 eZ 
Transport & production 4.4 18.0 18.8 
Services 7 32.4 46.6 
Unclassfied 1.9 Z.1 1.0 
Total 100 100 100 
N 500 255 28 200 39 262 
1980 
Prof & admin 4.9 9.9 5.0 
Clerical & sales 8.6 31.0 ie 
Agriculture 72.3 8.8 3.1 
Transport & production 11.0 20.3 31.6 
Services ay 28.9 44.4 
Unclassfied 0.5 1.1 2.2 
Total 100 100 100 
N 396 137 42 856 61 756 
1990 
Prof & admin 4.5 iS a7 
Clerical & sales 10.8 32.1 18.3 
Agriculture 60.2 4.8 1.3 
Transport & production 17.7 ay 48.5 
Services 6.0 28.5 ae | 
Unclassfied 0.8 he 0.6 
Total 100 100 100 
N 422 394 84 667 158 180 


Non- 


Other beak migrant le 

migrants ™igrant protinctal migrant Total 
rural Bangkok 
urban 

9.3 0.6 10.2 10.3 
18.8 3.5 42.7 333 6.8 
41.9 91-9 154 16.7 83.4 
13.5 3.0 16.1 22:7 4.9 
14.0 0.7 14.5 16.0 2.7 
25 0.3 0.8 1.0 0.5 
100 100 100 100 100 
163 278 5 931 121 238 720 363 472 7 264 308 
Tol 107 15.7 15.8 = | 
273 5.6 44.5 36.3 a9 
18.6 85.8 10S 73 75.0 
19.1 po 15.3 25.6 7.9 
14.6 1.1 13.4 13.7 3.1 
1.3 0.3 0.7 1.2 0.4 
100 100 100 100 100 
221 657 “28 227.402 eS 422 778 617 964 9 981 550 
Ihe 3) 2.4 20.1 23.4 5.4 
27.8 142. 46.2 38.5 $2.5 
16.6 81.7 7.9 3.3 68.5 
22.8 6.8 14.6 21.8 9.5 
14.0 1.2 10.0 10.8 = Soa 
Sel 0.7 {2 2.1 0.9 
100 100 100 100 100 
367 976 11819 319 781311 1083 653 14 717 500 


ee ee eee LES ies eee a ie 


Source: 
Office. 


Notes: 
Unknown migration status excluded. 
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Unpublished tabulations from the 1970, 1980 and 1990 census micro-data samples, National Statistical 


Percentages may not total to 100 because of rounding. 


provincial urban centres the changes over time 
in occupational distribution have been relatively 
small, with the main increases coming in profes- 
sional, administrative, clerical and sales sectors. At 
all three census dates, approximately 20 per cent 
were in the transport/production sector and a 
further 30 per cent were in services. The occupa- 
tional distribution of rural migrants to Bangkok, 
however, has changed dramatically over the last 
twenty years. For all three censuses there were 
between 65 and 75 per cent located in the trans- 
port/production and the services sectors. In 1970, 
almost 20 per cent were in transport/production 
while 47 per cent were in services. By 1990 the 
respective shares had reversed, with almost 50 per 
cent in transport/production and 28 per cent in 
services. 


The rapid increase in opportunities for 
female employment in factories has been a major 
motivating force behind the migration of women, 
especially young and single women who are pre- 
ferred for these positions. Most of the increase in 
this type of employment has occurred in Bangkok. 
However, non-migrants in Bangkok have not 
entered these occupations, with only 22.7 per cent 
of the Bangkok non-migrants engaged in this 
sector in 1970 and 21.8 per cent in 1990. For 
non-migrants in Bangkok, the main change that 
has occurred in the occupational distribution has 
been increased proportions working in the profes- 
sional/administrative occupational sector. Thus the 
demand for female workers in the industrial sector 
is being met largely through the employment of 
migrants. 


3. Implications of rural-urban 
migration for female 
status 


Both among academics and policy makers 
there has been a concern expressed that the 
migration of females results in their being placed 
at risk of exploitation because of the poor 
living conditions into which they move. Others 
have argued that migration for females provides 
new opportunities and hence leads to improve- 
ments in their status. Census data do not allow 
4 detailed evaluation of these arguments. How- 
ever, data on living arrangements, economic 
position and reproductive behavior provide an 
opportunity to compare female migrants and non- 
migrants on some of these dimensions. These 
comparisons, made using 1990 Census data, are 
shown below. 


(a) Living arrangements 


It can be seen from table 27 that most 
women live with immediate household members. 
As women proceed through the life cycle their 
position in relation to the household head also 
changes, although they generally remain in a 
dependent position. For women aged 15-24 in 
1990, almost two thirds were the child of the 
household head. At ages 25-39 one quarter 
remained as children but there were also almost 
60 per cent who were the spouse of the house- 
hold head. At ages 40 and over, mortality of hus- 
bands or divorce had left 25 per cent as head of 
their household while another 60 per cent 
remained the spouse of the household head. 


Migration reduces the likelihood that 
women will live with immediate family members. 
In rural-rural migration, the main change is that 
women are more likely to live with more distant 
relatives than with immediate family members. 
Because rural-rural migration is often undertaken 
in conjunction with marriage, a higher proportion 
of rural-rural migrants than rural non-migrants are 
found in the spouse category at ages 15-24. 
Therefore rural-to-rural migration rarely takes 
women outside the family network, and in so far 
as it is related to marriage, it often involves only 
the exchange of one dependent position (child) 
for another (spouse). 


Rural-to-urban migration presents a different 
set of living arrangements to women. At ages 15 
to 24 almost half of rural-to-provincial urban 
migrants, and 53 per cent of rural-to-Bangkok 
migrants, live apart from their families. Most of 
the rural-to-provincial urban migrants lived in 
collective households, many of which were dormi- 
tories. This indicates that much of the movement 
of young women to provincial centres from urban 
areas is undertaken in order to further their educa- 
tion. Some of the dormitory living was also 
probably associated with factory employment. In 
Bangkok, however, most young women lived with 
non-relatives outside of collective households. 
These women were likely to be sharing rented 
accommodation with friends. In comparison with 
the 11.4 per cent of the non-migrant female popu- 
lation of Bangkok aged 15-24 who lived with 
other relatives or were the head of a household, 
42.4 per cent of migrants from rural areas to Bang- 
kok were in these categories. These women 
were, by Thai standards, living in very unusual 
circumstances. 


At older ages there is a reduction in the 
proportion of rural-to-urban migrants living apart 
from family members, primarily because many 
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Table 27. Percentage distribution by relationship to household head of females 
aged 15 and above, by migration status and age, 1990 


a rs ee nn nang 


Non- 


Other Non- ay, Non- 
, grant ’ Te t ] 
j ts migrant ry i migrant ola 
migran val a ae Bangkok 


i a el ee ee ee 


Age/ l Rur al- Rural- 
Relationship to Rural provincial Bangkok 
rural 

household head urban 

Ages 15-24 
Household head 4.2 vil 8.1 
Spouse 33.8 14.2 13.6 
Child 15.9 12.3 3.3 
Other relative 34.6 17.4 21.9 
Non-relative 8.3 23.5 34.3 
Collective 3.2 25:5 18.8 
Total 100 100 100 
N 244 398 74 836 =: 143, 845 

Ages 25-39 
Household head 8.4 14.9 14.9 
Spouse 69.5 obi. 44.4 
Child 4.2 5.4 2.0 
Other relative 13.7 10.3 £531 
Non-relative 2.9 10.3 16.3 
Collective 1.3 3.6 7.3 
Total 100 100 100 
N 208 524 46 237 5175 

Ages 40+ 
Household head 18.9 25.9 21.6 
Spouse 56.1 47.7 36.7 
Child 1.0 0.8 0.5 
Other relative 19.8 24.2 2571 
Non-relative 2el 2.8 13.6 
Collective 2.0 1.6 2 
Total 100 100 100 
N 78 440 17 774 13 189 

Source: 

Notes: 


Unknown migration status excluded. 


marry and occupy the position of spouse. How- 
ever, compared with other migration streams and 
non-migrants, a higher proportion of rural-urban 
migrants live with non-relatives or in collective 
living arrangements. Even at ages 25-39 almost 
one quarter of women who migrated from rural 
areas to Bangkok lived in such a situation. This 
can be compared with only 4.8 per cent of the 
non-migrant female population of Bangkok aged 
25-39 living with non-relatives or in collective 
households. 


(b) Economic position 


In table 28 the economic activity of the 
female population aged 15 and over is shown for 
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7.0 0.0 1.9 3.7 2.0 
15.6 13.2 7.7 8.1 13.4 
18.9 73.3 63.8 56.4 63.3 
27.6 11.8 19.4 21.1 15.2 
16.6 0.7 6.0 7.8 4.0 
143 0.1 1.2 2.9 2.1 
100 100 100 100 100 
263 029 3.964590 343646 = 546 572 5.580 916 
13.5 5.4 11.3 13.6 73 
56.1 62.4 47.7 41.9 58.7 
6.2 24.9 25.0 22.5 23.1 
15.4 6.8 13.2 17.1 9.0 
6.7 0.4 2.4 3.8 14 

2.1 0.1 0.3 1.0 0.4 
100 100 100 100 100 
231 328 5054216 508065 800 608 6 900 753 
24.4 24.3 30.1 30.2 25.2 
44.4 62.1 50.8 44.6 59.3 
1.6 3.8 4.9 3.5 3.8 
25.3 9.4 13.2 18.9 10.9 
2.8 0.3 0.8 2.2 0.6 

13 0.1 0.1 0.6 0.2 
100 100 100 100 100 
90799 5 689500 508 787 667 517 7 066 006 


Unpublished tabulations from the 1990 census micro-data sample, National Statistical Office. 


Percentages may not total to 100 because of rounding. 


the migrant and non-migrant populations. At ages 
15-24 — ages at which the majority of migration 
occurs — 47 per cent of the female population 
were employed. In comparison, 78 per cent of 
rural migrants to Bangkok, and 56 per cent of 
rural migrants to provincial urban centres were 
employed. The contrast holds when comparing 
the non-migrant and migrant populations. For 
example, only 43 per cent of the non-migrant 
female population of Bangkok at these ages were 
working, compared with the 78 per cent of female 
rural migrants to Bangkok who were working. 


Much of the difference between the migrant 
and non-migrant populations at ages 15-24 is a 
result of higher levels of school attendance among 
the non-migrant population. Almost 40 per cent 


Table 28. Percentage distribution by economic activity of females aged 15 
and above, by migration status and age, 1990 


See siloerenc ther inisiocmee esos neg DS vate __Joceulqs 


Age/ Rural- 
activity rural urban SenenOh  ~Arigranis a : P rovin Cig we nena steed 
Ages 15-24 
Employed 57.9 55.8 
Labinorearweik — re ee 1; ¥: 39.9 43.3 47.1 
Waiting for farm season 13.6 0.2 0.0 29 221 fs ei rp 
Home duties 18.8 10.5 7.3 13.1 12.1 | g ie 
Student 6 | Oe Be oe 
a. a a> 10.4 ro pe | 11.1 36.1 39.1 15.9 
ther 1.6 5 Be 0.7 0.9 LS bt | 0.6 13 
Unknown 0.8 0.5 0.5 0.9 0.8 0.7 08 08 
Total 100 100 100 100 | | 
100 100 100 100 
N 244 393 74 836 = 143 842 ~—- 263 024-3: 964 575 343 652 546 566 5 580 888 
Ages 25-39 
Employed 60.6 67.7 74.0 67.2 56.3 71.8 69.2 a | 
Looking for work og 1.7 bal, 2.2 2 2.9 35 25 
Waiting for farm season 11.8 0.3 0.0 au 22.8 0.6 0.0 17.2 
Home duties 23.1 Zier 20.1 25.9 17.0 Pos ere, 24.2 18.8 
Student 0.1 0.6 1.0 0.9 0.1 0.9 13 0.4 
Other ib. > 0.6 0.8 0.9 0.8 0.9 0.9 
Unknown 0.8 0.6 0.5 0.9 0.5 0.7 0.9 0.6 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 231 324 46 232 51770 208519 5 054 187 508 070 800 607 6 900 709 
Ages 40+ 
Employed 46.3 52.9 56.3 47.2 41.0 49.4 42.8 41.9 
Looking for work 1.9 0.4 1.0 0.7 1.2 0.5 0.5 1.1 
Waiting for farm season 11.9 0.8 0.0 2.6 21.7 1.2 0.1 17.8 
Home duties 14.0 27.8 19.6 24.1 124 22.0 26.9 14.6 
Student 0.0 0.0 0.5 0.1 0.0 0.1 0.2 0.1 
Other 25-4 2 Wet Ze.1 24.3 Fa WE 26.3 28.5 23.9 
Unknown 0.9 0.4 0.5 ile 0.6 0.6 0.9 0.6 
Total 78 434 Wes age 13 201 90 796 5 689 449 508 782 667 508 7 065 940 
N 
Source: Unpublished tabulations from the 1990 census micro-data sample, National Statistical Office. 
Notes: Percentages may not total to 100 because of rounding. 


Unknown migration status excluded. 


of non-migrant females aged 15-24 living in Bang- 
kok were students compared with only 10 per 
cent of rural migrants to Bangkok. Hence much 
of the higher economic activity of rural-urban mi- 
grants at younger ages is a result of their lower 
levels of participation in education. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that approximately 28 per 
cent of female migrants aged 15-24 to provincial 
urban areas were students. Bangkok draws young 
female rural migrants mainly for employment, 
while many of the young women going to provin- 
cial urban centres go to study, possibly because 
facilities are not available in nearby rural areas. 


At ages 25-39, levels of labour force partici- 


pation among rural-to-urban migrants and non- 


migrant urban populations converge. 


Only rural 


migrants to Bangkok have labour force participa- 
tion rates that are substantially higher than the 


non-migrant 
migrants). 


population 
It should be noted that the level of 


(i.e. 


Bangkok 


non- 


labour force participation of female rural-urban 
migrants is higher than that of rural-non migrants, 
although this is largely due to the large numbers 
of rural women who are waiting for the com- 
mencement of the farm season (the census was 
conducted in the slack agricultural season). 
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Except at ages 15-24 there were low 
proportions of the population who were seeking 
employment. Approximately 6.5 per cent of 
women aged 15-24 were looking for work. For all 
migration streams the proportion seeking employ- 
ment at these ages was less than in the non- 
migrant population, and was lowest of all (3.6 per 
cent) for rural migrants to Bangkok. It is likely 
that migration is used to overcome problems of 
finding employment in the area of origin and 
hence it is not surprising that migrants have lower 
rates of unemployment than non-migrants. Results 
from the NMS show that the vast majority of 
migrants to Bangkok had already arranged em- 
ployment before they arrived or found work 
within one month of arrival (Chamratrithirong ef 


al., 1993). 


4. Effects of rural-urban 
migration on reproductive 
behaviour 


(a) Age at first marriage 


Age at marriage is not available from the 
1990 census. Hence in order to examine the 
influence of rural-urban migration on age at 
marriage, it is necessary to use indirect estimates 
based on census data, or to use survey data 
where available. The singulate mean ages at 
marriage (SMAM) calculated from 1990 census data 
are 26.0 and 26.8 for migrants and non-migrants, 
respectively, living in urban areas, and 20.0 


and 22.9 for migrants and non-migrants living 
in rural areas. This would appear to suggest 
that migration, whether it is directed at rural 
or urban areas, is associated with an earlier age 
at marriage. However, a more likely explanation 
is that marriage for many women triggers migra- 
tion. 


Another way to examine the relationship 
between marriage and migration is to compare the 
distribution among marital statuses of different 
migration groups. This comparison is shown in 
table 29 for separate age groups. At ages 13-19 
approximately 90 per cent of non-migrants have 
not married. This is a much higher percentage 
than for rural-rural migrants, but slightly lower 
than for rural migrants to Bangkok. At older ages 
the same pattern is tetained but the differences 
become greater. For example, at ages 20-24 
almost 50 per cent of non-migrants are in the 
never-married category, compared with 23.5 per 
cent of rural-rural migrants, 67.3 per cent of rural- 
to-provincial urban migrants and 70.6 per cent of 
rural-to-Bangkok migrants. At ages 30-39, one- 
third of migrants from rural areas to Bangkok have 
never married. 


The data in table 29 clearly show that 
migration to urban areas, particularly Bangkok, is 
associated with later ages at marriage. Conversely, 
migration within rural areas is related to early 
marriage. The types of employment opportu- 
nities available in urban areas encourage the 
migration of single women. After migration it is 
possible that opportunities for marriage decrease 
and also that the economic need for marriage 
decreases. 


Table 29. Percentage marital status distribution of females aged 
13 to 49 years by age and migration 


status, 1990 
Age 
Migration status/Marital status Total 
13-19 20-24 25-29 30-39 40-49 

Non-migrant 
Never-married 90.4 49.5 25.4 12.0 5.8 37.2 
Currently married 9.0 47.0 69.8 80.9 pry: 57.1 
Formerly married 0.7 = i, 4.8 Fil 19.3 5.7 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 3 522 119 2 389 115 2 350 952 4 090 682 2 751 010 15 103 879 
(Continued) 
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Table 29 (¢ continued) 


SSS 


Migration status/Marital status wi 
13-1 E Total 
3-19 20-24 25-29 30-39 40-49 
Rural-to-rural migrant 
Never-married 60.6 23.5 
cea apace a a ae 6.8 3.0 24.8 
Formerly married 0.4 14 1 ~- ey nS 
jf 6.5 15.9 3.6 
Total 100 
N 112 963 151 ms 111 7 i ve nm 
S72 97 301 37 345 510 218 
Rural-to-provincial 
urban migrant 
Never-married 90.2 67.3 36 
Y 13. 
Currently married 9.1 31.0 58.0 . : me : ane 
‘ 
ormerly married 0.7 ley 5.4 8.0 19.3 4.2 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 38 994 41 493 24 278 21 745 8 616 135 126 
Rural-to-Bangkok 
migrant 
Never-married 92.3 70.6 41.1 33.8 14.4 68.7 
Currently married 7.6 29.0 55.2 56.6 57.6 28.5 
Formerly married 0.2 0.5 3.8 9.5 28.0 2.8 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 79 855 yu 027 30 070 21 574 7 833 210 358 
Total population 
Never-married 89.3 49.4 255 12.1 5.8 36.6 
Currently married 10.0 47.5 70.1 80.8 81.1 51.8 
Formerly married 0.7 3.2 4.7 7.1 13.1 5.6 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 3, 882 085 2 806 137. =. 2: 629 132 4 347 333 2 849 668 16514 355 
Source: Unpublished tabulations from the 1990 census micro-data sample, National Statistical Office. 
Notes: Percentages may not total to 100 because of rounding. 


Unknown marital status and migration status excluded. 


(b) Contraceptive use 


The 1990 Thai census included a question 
on current contraceptive use. The question was 
asked of all currently married women. The per 
cent of women using contraception is shown for 
age groups and by migration status in table 30. 
Overall, 67.1 per cent of currently married women 
aged 15-49 stated that they were using a form of 
contraception. The differences in levels of contra- 
ceptive use among the various migration streams 
are relatively small. Non-migrants were the most 
likely to be using contraception, with rural-to- 


provincial urban migrants and other migrants the 
least likely to be using. Levels of usage for rural- 
to-Bangkok migrants were about five percentage 
points lower than those of non-migrants. 


The lower rates of contraceptive use for 
migrants may relate to difficulties of access or a 
lack of a need for contraception. Difficulties of 
access could arise because migrants are relatively 
new to their location and hence may not be aware 
of where to go to obtain contraception. The lack 
of need may result from spouses being separated 
through migration. However, the results clearly 
indicate that the fertility transition has proceeded 
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Table 30. Per cent of women currently using contraception 
by migration status and age, 1990 


———— 
Migration status 


Age $$$ —mm  ——..8eaaeeoSeEYwe Total 
Non-migrant — Rural-rural Rural-provincial Rural-Bangkok Other migrants 
nnn EDT Tass Cn 
15-19 46.9 40.3 44.7 49.8 43.6 47.0 
20-24 py Pe! 54.1 52.8 56.9 50.7 58.5 
25-29 67.6 54.3 58.6 65.8 58.3 67.0 
30-39 74.4 64.9 60.9 Vio) 63.6 74.0 
40-49 64.0 67.4 62.5 62.1 te, 64.0 
Total 67.7 58.5 56.0 62.7 57.6 67.1 
N 8 091 908 50 493 55 560 345 286 260 437 8 803 684 


a —————— 


Source: Unpublished tabulations from the 1990 census micro-data sample, National Statistical Office. 


Notes: | Unknown contraceptive use and migration status excluded. 


show that rural-urban migration is associated with 
lower levels of CEB compared with other forms of 
migration and with rural non-migrants. For exam- 
ple, rural non-migrants aged 45-49 had given birth 
to an average of 4 children compared with 3.2 


to such an extent in Thailand that most groups of 
women, whether they be migrants or non- 
migrants, have their contraceptive demands ad- 
equately serviced. 


(c) Fertility 


The only direct question about fertility 
asked in the census was about the number of 
children that a woman had borne (CEB). Because 
this question refers to fertility behaviour over a 
relatively long period, while migration refers to an 
event that occurred sometime in the five years 
prior to the census, CEB is not an ideal measure 
to assess the relationship between migration and 


for rural-to-urban migrants, 3.9 for rural-to-rural 
migrants, 3.2 for urban non-migrants and 3.1 for 
urban-to-rural migrants (NSO, 1993). 


Thailand has undergone dramatic declines in 
fertility during the last two decades and it is 
possible that relationships between migration and 
fertility that previously existed, and that are 
captured when using CEB as the measure of ferti- 
lity, are no longer valid. Hence in table 31 another 


fertility. Previous analyses of 1990 census data measure of fertility, obtained by matching the 


Table 31. Mean number of children aged 0-3 living with mother, 
by age of mother and migration status, 1990 


Age 
Migration status Total 
15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 

1970 
Rural-rural 0.24 0.91 1.10 1.01 0.91 0.59 0.18 0.74 
Rural-provincial urb 0.11 0.54 0.81 0.71 0.57 0.37 0.14 0.45 
Rural-Bangkok 0.07 0.42 0.63 0.66 0.53 0.44 0,12 0.34 
Other migration 0.13 0.54 0.80 0.65 0.58 0.30 0.10 0.47 
Non-migrant rural 0.11 0.71 1.03 0.98 0.83 0.53 0.15 0.60 
Non-migrant prov urb 0.07 0.45 0.78 0.69 0.54 0.32 0.11 0.41 
Non-migrant Bangkok 0.04 0.30 0.62 0.68 0.47 O27 0.11 0.33 
Total 0.11 0.67 0.98 0.92 0.78 0.49 0.15 0.57 
N 1876017 1 354102 1139102 1074953 956170 765069 596794 7 163 103 


(Continued) 
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Table 31 (continued) 


_ ern anes erste tee ater iia Searelinatansyetibaialmeate aon 


Migration status ats 
, Total 
15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 mo 
1980 
Rural-rural 0.20 0.65 0.66 
ae 0.60 
Rural-provincial urb 0.03 0.42 0.41 0.28 As oh a pi 
petea silt 0.03 0.26 0.43 0.32 0.25 0.27 0.08 A 
Other migration 0.07 0.39 0.52 0.43 0.35 0.17 0.06 0. 
Non-migrant rural 0.06 0.47 0.62 0.48 0.33 0.23 0.10 ne 
Non-migrant prov urb 0.02 0.22 0.40 0.37 0.22 0.11 0.05 ia 
Non-migrant Bangkok 0.03 0.27 0.44 0.40 0.28 01 3 0.04 si 
Total 0.06 0.44 0.58 0.4 
: 47 0.33 0.22 0.09 0.31 
N 2 494 580 2121555 1715 629 1360559 1076508 1076508 912065 10757 124 
1990 
Rural-rural : 0.21 0.53 0.55 0.39 0.10 0.21 0.05 0.49 
Rural-provincial urb 0.07 0.30 0.41 0.35 0.14 0.04 0.05 0.25 
Rural-Bangkok 0.02 0.12 0.23 0.14 0.09 0.07 0.00 0.10 
Other migration 0.06 0.19 0.32 0.31 0.20 0.06 0.01 0.20 
Non-migrant rural 0.06 0.36 0.40 0.27 0.15 0.08 0.04 0.21 
Non-migrant prov urb 0.02 0.11 0.22 0.22 0.14 0.05 0.02 0.13 
Non-migrant Bangkok 0.05 0.30 fe 0.25 0.14 0.07 0.03 0.19 
Total 0.06 0.31 0.37 0.26 0.15 0.07 0.03 0.20 
N 2 639 312 +2537 758 2455 400 2 269 322 1897712 1497031 1 264 333 14 560 868 
Source: Unpublished tabulations from the 1970, 1980 and 1990 census micro-data samples, National Statistical 
Office. 
Note: Unknown migration status excluded. 


census records of children and mothers, is used 
(own-children method). The measure is the mean 
number of children aged 0-3 and therefore relates 
to fertility in the four years before each census. 
The results are shown for the censuses conducted 
in 1970, 1980 and 1990. 


The declines in fertility across the three cen- 
sus years can be clearly seen; the mean number of 
children for women aged 15-49 had declined 
from 0.57 in 1970 to 0.20 in 1990. The declines 
occurred for all age groups. The relationships 
between migration status and fertility observed 
for CEB are also evident in the own-children 
data at each age and for the combined ages. 
Rural-to-rural migrants had the highest levels 
of fertility, followed by rural non-migrants and 
then other migrants. The fertility of rural-to- 
urban migrants was similar to that of non-migrant 
groups in their respective urban places of 
residence. 


By 1990 the relationships had changed 
somewhat.  Rural-rural migrants had _ levels of 


fertility that were almost double that of any other 
group and probably reflected the role of this 
migration stream in the initiation of family forma- 
tion. Non-migrant populations and other migrant 
populations had similar levels of fertility, with 
the exception of migrants to Bangkok and non- 


migrants in provincial urban centres. 


groups 
fertility. 


fertility. 


had extremely low 

Therefore, while the magnitude of the 
differences in fertility between different migrant 
and non-migrant groups has declined over time, 
it appears that rural-urban migration, particu- 
larly to Bangkok, plays a role in reducing 


levels 


Both these 


of recent 


5. Implications of patterns 
of female rural-urban 


migration 


Female rural-urban migrants are typically 


young and unmarried. 


In the main, they move 


between regions, with Bangkok as the main 
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destination. They have high levels of labour force 
participation and, compared with rural non- 
migrants, are more highly educated. Over the last 
20 years there has been increasing differentiation 
of female rural-urban migrants on these character- 
istics. This appears to be related to the 
industrialization of Thailand with an associated 
demand for young, single female labour. 


Though women as well as men _ largely 
migrate for economic reasons, we have seen 
evidence that family responsibilities affect many 
female migrants. A considerable proportion of 
women migrants are out of the labour force 
undertaking household work, particularly in rural 
areas. These findings reflect women’s domestic 
responsibilities, as they are responsible for main- 
taining and caring for family members, whether 
these include parents, siblings, husbands and/or 
children. 


Migration from rural-to-urban areas attracts 
women with different characteristics than those of 
women who are rural non-migrants and rural-to- 
rural migrants. Apart from being more likely to 
be young and single, these women are most 
often working as private employees in the trans- 
port and production sectors of the economy and 
are living with non-relatives. These characteristics 
are particularly evident for rural migrants to 
Bangkok, compared with migrants to provincial 
urban areas. 


Female rural-to-urban migrants, however, 
have not forsaken the domestic responsibilities 
that characterize their rural non-migrant counter- 
parts. They continue to perform their expected 
roles of supporting family members by high levels 
of remittances of the wages they earn in the city 
(Archavanitkul and Guest, 1993; Kaosa-ard et al., 
1993). In fact, the importance of remittances 
made by migrant females to the economy of rural 
households may be an important motivation for 
migration. This is particularly likely where, as in 
much of rural Thailand, there are limited employ- 
ment opportunities for women. 


As female migrants are concentrated in the 
young adult ages and, in many cases, migrate out- 
side of the family and community networks, they 
are a particularly vulnerable group. Archavanitkul 
and Guest (1993) have noted the large numbers of 
young migrant women who enter into the 
commercial sex industry in urban areas. While it 
is undisputable that the vast majority of these 
women enter into the sex industry through 
their own decision, the lack of family influences 
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and their young ages are probably factors which 
make it more likely that they will make this 
decision. 


On the other hand, rural-urban migration 
can have influences which are normally seen to be 
beneficial to improving the status of women, 
including enhancing the ability to make autono- 
mous decisions (even if the decisions are not 
the socially desired decisions). This can help 
in delaying marriage, lowering fertility, gaining 
economic independence through involvement in 
the paid labour force etc. 


One finding reported above, however, is 
that the labour force opportunities for migrant 
women appear to be restricted. While they 
participate in large numbers in occupations in the 
production sector, this is primarily confined to 
young women. At older ages migrant women 
are more likely to be found in service sector 
employment. 


E. RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION 
AND LABOUR FORCE 
AND POPULATION 
STRUCTURE 


1. Labour force structure 


The purpose of this section is to provide a 
detailed examination of occupational structure in 
relation to migration, particularly rural-urban mi- 
gration. Some of the issues examined in the 
section have been touched upon in previous 
sections. For example, in section C there was a 
brief discussion of occupational characteristics of 
migrants, and in section D gender differences in 
labour force characteristics were addressed. In 
this section these topics will be treated in more 
depth, with particular emphasis being placed on 
the growth of the labour force between 1980 and 
1990. <A further aim of the section is to provide 
some indication of the effects of rural-urban migra- 
tion on the demographic structure of the popula- 
tion. This is undertaken through a comparison of 
age and sex structures of rural and urban 
populations. 


(a) Composition of labour force 


Data from the 1990 census show that men in 
the urban areas are concentrated in the production 
and sales occupations, with almost half of the 


urban labour force in these two occupational 
sectors (table 32). Apart from these two occupa- 
tional groups, five other sectors — professional, 
administrative, clerical, transport and services — 
each contained between 7 and 12 per cent of the 
labour force. Agriculture is the major occupational 


sector of males in rural areas, with approximately Therefore, even though the relative size of th 
76 per cent in this occupational group. Production rural labour force in many occupational cat : 
occupations employ the second largest number of _ ries is small, in absolute terms Mf rural be 
rural males, with 9 per cent in this category, butno —_ agricultural sector is sufficiently large to act as 
other occupation employs more than 3 per cent of | a_ significant source and destination for urban 
the male rural labour force. Because of the large _ labour. 


size of the rural labour force relative to the urban 
labour force, the actual numbers employed in 
many of the occupational sectors are similar in 
both areas. In fact in some occupations, such as 
the administrative sector, there are many more 
males employed in rural than in urban areas. 


Table 32. Migration status of employed persons by occupation and sex 
for municipal and non-municipal areas, 1990 


Males Females 

Area/Occupation Per cent Per cent 
ts ee eee eee Number .-—<2——— 
Non-mig Urb-urb Rur-urb Total Non-mig Urb-urb Rur-urb Total 

Municipal 

Professional 333 000 88.4 7.4 4.3 100.0 411 700 90.6 5.9 3.6 100.0 
Administrative 225 700 82.6 9.4 8.0 100.0 50 200 92.2 4.8 3.0 100.0 
Clerical 225 000 88.1 6.4 5.6 100.0 241 200 86.4 6.4 7.2 100.0 
Sales 507 600 88.7 5.8 eisye AUN NRY 655 800 88.7 5.1 6.2 100.0 
Agricultural 145 600 90.6 3.0 6.5 100.0 107 200 92.8 1.4 5.8 100.0 
Mining 1 500 86.7 6.7 6.7. 100.0 100 100 0 0 100.0 
Transport 270 200 88.3 4.4 a3 Stoo 10 100 96.0 1.0 3.0 100.0 
Production 789 250 76.1 6.6 17.3. 100.0 481 400 73.0 6.8 20°2) gr avuwu 
Services 200 400 JD 1 8.7 12.2 100.0 304 800 66.5 10.2 23.3 100.0 
Not Classified 15 600 90.4 5.8 3.4 100.0 9 600 88.5 2A 9.4 100.0 
Total 2 714 200 83.8 6.5 97 100.0 | 2.272100 82.8 6.2 11.0 100.0 
GRP esi! 9 epi | eet ie 

Per cent Per cent 

Number Number. 

Non-mig Rur-rur Urb-rur Total Non-mig Rur-rur Urb-rur_ Total 


We ee NT _ eee 


Non-municipal 


Professional 315 000 88.0 73 4.7 100.0 311 900 87.9 6.3 5.8 100.0 
Administrative 462 500 52.6 40.9 6.5 100.0 19 900 90.5 St) 40 100.0 
Clerical 141 300 79.8 11.0 9.1 100.0 136 100 82.2 9.3 8.5 100.0 
Sales 444 600 90.7 5.9 3.4 100.0 793 200 93.0 4.3 2.7 100.0 
Agricultural 10 294 600 54. 3.6 0.7 100.0 10 324 100 97.2 2.5 0.3 100.0 
Mining 15 000 90.0 10.4 07 100.0 7 000 92.9 Fwd 0.0 100.0 
Transport 300 300 89.3 6.9 3.9 100.0 13 400 89.6 3.7 6.7 100.0 
Production 1 242 460 87.5 8.6 3.9 100.0 878 700 88.4 8.6 Aid 100.0 
Services 214 000 79.6 12.6 7.8 100.0 181 200 79.4 jer 5.6 100.0 
Not Classified 14 500 83.5 11.0 = he 100.0 12 600 82.5 9.5 7.9 100.0 
Total 13 445 300 92.5 5.9 1.6 100.0 12 678 100 95.6 3.4 1.0 100.0 


Source: NSO (1993). 


Note: Percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 
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For females the occupation distribution in 
rural areas is similar to that of males, with appro- 
ximately 81 per cent in the agricultural sector and 
a further 7 per cent in production occupations. 
There is also a significant percentage (6) who have 
occupations in the sales sector. In urban areas, 
production and sales occupations are the largest 
sectors for female employment, as they were for 
male employment. However, for females the or- 
dering of the two sectors is reversed, with 29 per 
cent of the women employed in sales occupations 
and 21 per cent in production sector occupations. 
For women, three other occupational sectors are 
major areas of employment in urban areas — 
professional, service and clerical occupations. 


The largest differences in the occupational 
distributions of men and women in urban areas lie 
in the proportion of each occupational sector who 
are rural-to-urban migrants. For the total the 
differences are not great, with 9.7 per cent of the 
male labour force in urban areas being migrants 
from rural areas, and a further 6.5 per cent having 
migrated from another urban place, compared 
with 11 per cent of females who were rural-urban 
migrants and 6.2 per cent of females who were 
urban-urban migrants. However, while 33.5 per 
cent of female urban service sector workers were 
migrants (23.3 rural-urban) the corresponding 
percentage for males was 20.9 (12.2 rural-urban). 
In production occupations, rural-urban migrants 
comprised a greater proportion of female workers 
than male workers, although for both sexes the 
proportions were high. Male rural-urban migrants 
were a much greater proportion of workers in 
administrative and transport occupations than were 
female rural-urban migrants. A similar sex differ- 
ential was observed in these occupational sectors 
for urban-urban migration. Hence, although both 
male and female migrants from rural areas are 
most likely to find employment in production and 
service sectors, female migrants are much more 
likely than male migrants to be concentrated in 
these occupations. Female migrants, particularly 
rural-to-urban migrants, are a very small propor- 
tion of professional, administrative and transport 
occupational sectors. 


In rural areas, urban-to-rural migrants make 
up a small proportion of the labour force. How- 
ever, this is primarily a result of their low levels of 
participation in agricultural occupations. Only 0.7 
per cent of men and 0.3 per cent of women 
working in this sector had migrated from urban 
areas. In contrast, over 4 per cent of men 
and women working in professional, administra- 
tive, clerical and service occupations had migrated 
from urban areas. For occupations that require 
higher levels of training, it appears that some of 
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the rural demand is satisfied through importation 
of labour from urban areas. It is also apparent 
that migration within rural areas provides opportu- 
nities for many men and women to work in non- 
agricultural occupations, particularly more highly 
skilled occupations and in the service industry. 
Although only a small proportion of those working 
in agriculture were migrants, the vast majority of 
whom were rural-rural migrants, the predominance 
of agricultural occupations in rural areas results in 
rural-rural migration involving agricultural occupa- 
tions being the dominant migration stream in 
Thailand. 


Approximately 70 per cent of men and 63 
per cent of females in the urban labour force are 
employees (table 33). A higher proportion of 
males than females are own account workers 
while women are more likely than men to be 
working as unpaid family workers. The rural 
labour force includes a much higher percentage of 
own account and unpaid family workers than does 
the urban labour force. In rural areas, 47 per cent 
of males are own account workers, 30 per cent 
unpaid family workers and 22 per cent employees. 
The corresponding percentages for the female 
rural labour force are 15, 70, and 15 per cent. 
The very high proportion of rural women who are 
unpaid family workers and the high proportions of 
men who are own account workers reflect the 
importance of the family-owned and -operated 
farm in rural Thailand. 


The urban work status category with the 
highest proportion of workers who are migrants is 
employees. For males, approximately 19 per cent 
of this category are migrants, with 11.7 per cent 
rural-to-urban migrants and the remaining 7.4 per 
cent urban-urban migrants. For females, the 
percentage is slightly higher, with 14.2 per cent of 
employees in the urban labour market having 
migrated from a rural area in the period 1985-1990 
and a further 7.4 per cent having migrated from 
another urban area. It appears from these data 
that most migrants enter the urban labour market 
as employees. There are relatively small propor- 
tions of own account workers who are recent 
migrants. Much of the migration literature is 
premised on the assumption that self-employment 
is the major area of employment for migrants 
because of the ease of entry and exit. Census 
data do not support this argument, although 
among seasonal and other temporary migrants 
self-employment may be an important work status. 
Relatively small proportions of migrants to urban 
areas work in the status of unpaid family labour. 
Again this suggests that the migration to urban ar- 
eas is primarily directed towards obtaining em- 
ployment in the paid labour force. 


Table 33. Migration status of em 


ployed ulati 
fnmayii nicipal and pop on by work status and Sex 


non-municipal areas, 1990 


ea 


Females 
we OT AT 
Area/Work status Per cent a Pr 
Number ——_——————______ Number maid 
- ; i ee 
Non-mig Urb-urb Rur-urb Total Non-mig Urb-urb Rur-urb Total 
Municipal 
Employer 109 300 23.1 4.2 2.7 —- 100.0 
; 37700 =: 91.5 4.8 Jt 
Own-account 552 600 90.0 4.5 5.5 100.0 425 600 91.0 4.1 rr ite 
Eeetemae 1903 000 “80.974 T1000, 1442-100 —785 ——7.4-— 4s 100.0 
UnbalsKanllyoredyls2 300 914-38) 491000, +366 700.83 se 100.0 
Total 2 714 200 83.8 6.5 Fedee 4100.0. 4 20292 100 82.8 6.2 11.0 100.0 
en ee ne 
Number] —§$____—__________ Number= —————————__—_—__________ 
Non-mig Rur-rur Urb-rur Total Non-mig Rur-rur Urb-rur Total 
Non-municipal 
Employer 107 000 Boe ie 2.2 100.0 38 100 94.8 2.4 2.9 100.0 
Own-account 6 286 100 96.1 3.0 0.9 100.0 1 937 700 97.2 2.0 0.8 100.0 
Employee 3004700 821 13.5 44 100.0 1888300 882 8.1 3.6 100.0 
Unpaid family 4 046 000 94.7 4.7 0.6 100.0 8 814 000 96.9 ay 0.4 100.0 
Total 13 445 300 92.5 5.9 1.6 100.0 12 678 100 95.6 3.4 1.0 100.0 
ee VaieEteC oR ces So stiesihin) 2M alt mrt” Gtehy _resliines periieees aie 
Source: NSO (1993). 
Note: Percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 
Patterns similar to those of urban areas of In table 34 the distribution of the labour 


the distribution by migration status among work force in terms of economic activity and migration 
Status categories are also observed for rural areas. status is shown. Levels of unemployment as 
Only the employee category has a significant | measured from census data are low, being around 
proportion of migrants. However, unlike in urban 6 per cent in urban areas for both males and 
areas, where most of the migration involved a females and around 5 per cent in rural areas. In 
transfer between urban and rural place of resi- rural areas, approximately 30 per cent of the male 
dence, most of the employees who are migrants and female labour force were not working 
moved between rural areas. Fewer than 5 per because they were waiting for the farm season. 
cent of own account workers and unpaid family This category comprises less than 1 per cent of 
workers are migrants. the urban labour force. 


Table 34. Migration status of the labour force by economic activity and 
sex for municipal and non-municipal areas, 1990 


Males Females 
Area/Employment ere see 
status pe 
eho ny Leger tart um EERE 
en 4 Non-mig Urb-urb Rur-urb Total Non-mig Urb-urb Rur-urb Total 
Municipal 
Employed 2 663 200 83.8 6.5 9.7 100.0 2 225 700 82.7 6.3 11.0 100.0 
Unemployed 178 100 90.0 4.8 ofr tag 6A 148 200 86.4 y Pe: ae 100.0 
Waiting for season 15 700 94.9 0.6 4.5 100.0 13 600 94.9 0.7 4.4 100.0 
Total 2 857 000 84.3 6.3 9.4 100.0 2 387 500 83.0 6.2 10.8 100.0 


(Continued) 
et dadilieiiniee! Santee tie AN SHitewtnienh shoei, der ds tel soe elcis be eaosle Gonegis 
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Table 34 (continued) 


SS 


Per cent 
Number 


Non-mig Rur-rur Urb-rur Total 


Per cent 


Nunke. <_< ———_—_— See 
Non-mig Rur-rur Urb-rur Total 


RS 


Non-municipal 


Employed 8 801 400 90.4 We 2 TOO 7 2080 94.5 4.1 1.4 100.0 
Unemployed 682 500 95.0 3.7 1.4 100.0 525 500 95.6 3.1 Pe Oa) 
Waiting for season 3 937 200 96.8 3.0 0.3 100.0 3 490 400 97.8 2.0 0S 
Total 13 421 100 92.5 5.8 1.7 100.0 11 542 000 95,3 3.4 1.0 100.0 
Source: NSO (1993). 
Note: Percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 


For males and females in urban and rural 
areas, it is the employed category that has the 
highest proportion of migrants. In urban areas the 
percentage of unemployed who are migrants is 
relatively high when compared with the unem- 
ployed category in rural areas, but is lower than 
the percentages for the employed. As noted in 
the preceding section, data from the NMS indicate 
that migrants either arrange employment before 
they move or they spend a very short time before 
finding employment. The census data confirm 
that migrants do not comprise a high proportion 
of the unemployed, and that in fact migrants are 
much more likely to be employed than unem- 
ployed. 


(b) Changes in occupation 


In table 35 the former and current occupa- 
tions of rural-to-urban and urban-to-rural migrants 
are shown. The data are from the NMS. As noted 
previously, because of the timing of the NMS, 
much of the urban-to-rural movement that is 
recorded is of seasonal migrants returning to their 
rural place of origin. 


For rural-urban migrants the two activities 
where the largest proportion of migrants originated 
were agriculture (35.5 per cent) and _ students 
(18.4 per cent). Approximately one third of the 
migrants went to work in transport and production 
occupations (including construction), and a further 
one third were equally divided between working 
in sales occupations or were not in the labour 
force. 


There was a significant movement of stu- 
dents coming to study in urban places. Persons 
who were in the status of students at the time of 
migration also comprised almost one third of rural- 
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urban migrants who were in professional, adminis- 
trative or clerical occupations in urban areas. 
Almost one half of rural-urban migrants who went 
to work in transport or production occupations 
moved from rural agricultural occupations. How- 
ever, it is also worth noting that about 20 per cent 
came from transport or production occupations in 
rural areas, indicating a significant degree of trans- 
fer of skills within this occupational sector. 


Just as most rural-to-urban migrants engaged 
in transport or production occupations in urban 
areas, most urban-to-rural migrants come from 
urban jobs in this sector (59.1 per cent). Of the 
remainder of urban-rural migrants, only service 
occupations accounted for more than 10 per cent 
(14.4) of the origin occupations. Approximately 
one half of urban-rural migrants went to work in 
agriculture. Most of these, almost 70 per cent, 
came from transport and production occupations. 
Similarly, of the almost 13 per cent of migrants 
from urban areas who went to work in transport 
and production occupations in rural areas, 70 per 
cent had worked in this sector in their urban 
origins. 


It is interesting that a significant proportion 
of urban-rural migrants did not work in their rural 
destination. Of these, 50 per cent had held jobs 
in transportation or production before they 
migrated, and another 18 per cent had worked in 
the service sector. A large proportion of this group 
consisted of seasonal migrants, primarily women, 
who probably had migrated with their families and 
sought temporary employment during the short 
period that they had lived in urban areas. 


Because the data for urban-to-rural migra- 
tion shown in table 35 contain a high proportion 
of seasonal migrants, and hence make it diffi- 
cult to distinguish the effects of seasonality of 


Table 35. Percentage distribution by former activity for current 
activity of rural-urban and urban-rural migrants 
(population aged 11 years and above) 


a eaieAimnRnnaenE teen eee — TSS Wit cae miggeers Se amaall 


Former occupation or activity Current occupation/activity 


r 
II II IV V VI VII VIII total 


Rural-urban migrants 


I. Professional, admin/clerical 35.1 
i? Sales ne 28.4 wes 4.3 
Il. Agriculture 33.3 7 5 46.1 6 , “i we pic 
me ; ea 44.6 
IV. Transport/production = te a 19.6 i, r oi ey 
V. Services ss . ies 8.6 26.2 fe 
VI. Unemployed = 9.2 = 6.5 : i 
VII. Student 1 Matias 6 ' 97 " 888 9 iy 
VIII. Other not in labour force : . % i 
36.8 10.4 
Hg 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
32 106 ot 220 78 18 69 111 665 
Urban-rural migrants 
k Professional, admin/clerical 46.8 re 7m x 5. ~ 2.9 
E> Sales a se 6.0 get = ie é 6.2 
Ill. Agriculture be i: 4.8 be 44.6 € % v" 33 
IV. Transport/production oe 38.0 68.9 70.3 58.0 53.9 a 50.1 50.1 
Ve eServices * As 13.4 : S37 23.9 a 17.8 14.4 
VI. Unemployed = i * a _ a. <a +2 1.4 
VII. Student . ry = ss - 88.0 66.8 uf 51 
VIII. Other not in labour force a a 4.5 8.2 = hs Be: 20.4 19 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 36 By 644 161 92 65 >t 200 _—1 - 300 
Source: National Migration Survey of Thailand. 
Notes: Migrants of unknown origin excluded. ... Cells with fewer than 10 cases. Column percentages do not 


sum to 100 as percentages for cells with fewer than 10 observations are not displayed. 


occupational change, the occupational mobility of 
seasonal migrants is shown in table 36. Informa- 
tion is provided for two streams of seasonal 
migrants: urban-to-rural and rural-to-rural. To- 
gether, these two streams contain approximately 
95 per cent of all seasonal migrants. 


Seasonal migration is heavily concentrated 
in a few occupational categories. Most seasonal 
migrants who move between urban and rural 
places work in transport and production occupa- 
tions in urban areas and in agriculture in rural 
areas. As noted earlier, there is also a significant 
percentage that worked in production and trans- 
port occupations in urban areas but were not in 
the labour force upon their return to rural areas. 
Rural-to-rural seasonal migration primarily involves 
the agricultural sector as the source and destina- 


tion occupation of migrants. Almost 80 per cent of 
rural-rural seasonal migrants had their current 
occupation in agriculture, and of these 70 per cent 
had moved from an agricultural occupation, with a 
further 19.3 per cent moving from a transportation 
or production occupation. 


The data displayed in tables 35 and 36 
indicate that, although migration involving rural 
and urban places acts to shift labour among a 
range of sectors and activities, it operates primarily 
to take labour out of agriculture and into trans- 
port and production occupations. The transfer 
of labour between these two occupational sectors 
is most apparent for seasonal migration, where 
the movement from agriculture into urban-based 
transportation and production occupations in the 
dry season is reversed in the wet season. 
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Table 36. Percentage distribution by former activity for current activity 
of urban-rural and rural-rural seasonal migrants 
(population aged 11 years and above) 


nn 
Current occupation/activity 


Former occupation or activity 
ti II IIT IV V VI VII VIII total 


Urban-rural seasonal migrants 


i; Professional admin/clerical ss i, a a “, =) ie, oe 0.0 
ll. Sales a ier 6.1 - - Ms re - 5.8 
Ill. Agriculture hy Be > wy = ee = 0 3.9 
IV.  Transport/production <: Pe 73.4 92.7 90.9 76.6 tf 76.5 798 
V. Services ro se 10.4 ts Be od - 35 9.8 
VI. Unemployed = i) - ni 3 a v8 éfi 0.0 
VII. Student a 7c a ne ae fe es ses 0.0 
VIII. Other not in labour force 4.3 Bs es De “ae on 5.1 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100: 100 100 100 
N 4 11 291 39 26 13 0 64 447 
Rural-rural seasonal migrants 

L. Professional admin/clerical me ne a at me a aA “ 0.5 
II. Sales ne <t ne = fer a A ny Va 
Ill. Agriculture ” ” 70.2 - 7 # i 78.8 66.1 
IV. Transport/production ee Gs 19.3 49.4 whe = 25 a 22.7 
V. Services f S. 5.9 +. a # + ls By 
VI. Unemployed LS 
VII. Student 0.0 
VIII. Other not in labour force 2.5 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 2 5 269 31 z 0 2 29 345 
Source: National Migration Survey of Thailand. 


Notes: Migrants of unknown origin excluded. 


... Cells with fewer than 10 cases. Column percentages do not 


sum to 100 as percentages for cells with fewer than 10 observations are not displayed. 


(c) Migration and occupation 
in Bangkok 


Migrants who move in and out of Bangkok 
have very different occupational profiles from their 
respective non-migrant reference groups. As in 
the previous section, data from the NMS can be 
used to examine changes in migration patterns. 
As might be expected, there are also important 
differences between the migrants’ activity in Bang- 
kok and their activity outside of Bangkok (table 
37). Migrants who moved from Bangkok worked 
mainly in agriculture, but for the single-move and 
repeat migrants the per cent working in agriculture 
is approximately the same as for non-migrants in 
regions outside of Bangkok. Seasonal migrants 
who moved from Bangkok are much more likely 
than other migrants or non-migrants to be working 
in agriculture, with almost two thirds of seasonal 
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migrants from Bangkok working in that occupa- 
tional sector. 


Most migrants who left Bangkok were 
employed in the transportation/production sector 
(many in construction) when in Bangkok. Almost 
80 per cent of seasonal migrants were employed 
in this field, compared with 60 per cent of repeat 
migrants and 40 per cent of single move migrants. 
There were relatively large proportions of single 
move migrants who were employed in the services 
and sales sectors in Bangkok. To summarize, 
seasonal migrants leaving Bangkok worked mainly 
in transport and services and once outside of 
Bangkok worked primarily in agriculture. Other 
migrants leaving Bangkok worked in a_ wider 
range of activities in Bangkok and only about 
one third worked in agriculture after they left 
Bangkok. 


In the bottom panel of table 37 comparisons 
of migrants into Bangkok are made with non-mi- 
grants in Bangkok. Because of the season in 
which the NMS was undertaken, there are com- 
paratively few seasonal or repeat migrants. The 
main comparisons can be made for the single 
move migrants. Approximately 40 per cent of 
these came out of agriculture and a_ similar 
percentage work in the transportation/production 
sector in Bangkok. The other major activity in 
their previous place of residence was student, with 


Table 37. Percentage distribution by former and current activi 


almost 25 per cent undertaking this activity. In 
Bangkok, almost 12 per cent are studying, while 
almost one quarter are in the sales or service 
sectors. Compared with non-migrants in Bangkok, 
migrants are less likely to be in professional, 
administrative or clerical occupations and more 
likely to be in the transport or production sectors. 
Age differences between migrants and non- 
migrants may be one cause of these differences, 
although as noted in section D, these patterns 
exist for women even within age groups. 


ty of migrants formerly 


living in Bangkok, migrants currently living in Bangkok, non-migrants 
outside of Bangkok and non-migrants in Bangkok by migrant type 
(population aged 11 years and above) 


tte ate ee EEE EE ee 
Migrants formerly living in Bangkok 


Non- 
Occupation/Activity Single move Seasonal Repeat TET AGES 
outside of 
Former Current Former Current Former Current Bangieols 
Professional/admin/clerical 6.0 of te B. 4.0 
Sales 1 it 10.4 4.1 oF 8.4 6.4 8.8 
Agriculture Sit 37.5 65.6 ry 34.9 35.7 
Transport/production 41.4 12.1 79.3 9.1 59.1 10.6 10.7 
Services 19.7 6.0 8.5 7.0 15.8 12.4 4.9 
Unemployed = fa 9.4 acl , 11.8 2a 
Student 9.7 4.9 une se 7.0 a7. 14.2 
Other not in labour force 9.1 Toy 6.5 13.3 6.6 17.2 19.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
N 306 314 347 351 223 224 19 019 
Migrants currently living in Bangkok Non: 
migrants 
Occupation/Activity Single move Seasonal Repeat Hotere 
Bangkok 
Former Current Former Current Former — Current 
Professional/admin/clerical 2.9 5.0 12.1 
Sales a 11.5 * 13.9 
Agriculture 40.5 < 20.6 ve 1.0 
Transport/production 9.3 40.2 70.6 28.1 46.1 18.4 
Services 4.9 12.5 al yy 10.1 
Unemployed 6.3 3.4 15.6 am 4.1 
Student 23.6 120. nN 18.8 
Other not in labour force 6.9 14.0 25.5 21.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
N 339 349 13 14 65 67 2 223 


ee ee ees Signe? Ae 


Source: National Migration Survey of Thailand. 


Notes: 


Migrants are interregional migrants. ... Cells with fewer than 10 cases. 


Number of observations for former 


and current activity differ because of missing values for former activity. 
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2. Decomposition of migration 
effects on labour force 
structure 


(a) Methodology 


There are several ways that the contribution 
of migration to changes in the structure of the 
labour force can be assessed. Whatever method is 
employed, however, assumptions are required. A 
previous analysis of changes in labour force struc- 
ture between 1975 and 1980 combined census 
data on the volume and direction of migration 
streams with data on the structure of the labour 
force in 1975 and 1980 from rounds of the Labour 
Force Surveys. Changes between 1975 and 1980 
in occupational structure and economic activity 
were decomposed into components resulting from 
change in the non-migrant population, changes 
from in- and out-migration from the particular 
region being considered and changes from migra- 
tion within the region. Because no information is 
available from census data on the labour force 
activity of out-migrants in their area of origin, the 
assumption was made that the labour force 
composition of out-migrants was the same as that 
for non-migrants in the area of origin (United 
Nations, 1988). As seen from data in the previous 
section, migration is selective on labour force 
characteristics and hence this assumption was 
unlikely to be valid. 


An alternative strategy is to undertake the 
decomposition only in terms of net migration. 
This is the strategy undertaken in this analysis. 
Data from the 1980 and 1990 censuses are used to 
examine changes in labour force structure over the 
decade. The distribution of the labour force by 
migration status is undertaken separately for rural 
and urban areas. For each of these areas, and for 
each of the two census years, the labour force is 
classified as either non-migrant, migrant from 
within the area and migrant from outside the area. 
Changes in the numbers in each category of the 
labour force characteristics being examined can be 
attributed to changes in composition by migration 
status. The decomposition by migration status is 
not carried out through a demographic accounting 
of in- and out-migrants as undertaken in the 
procedure described in the previous paragraph. 
Instead, the differences in numbers within labour 
force categories by migration status are calculated 
for the period 1980 to 1990. A simple example 
can illustrate the method used. 


Suppose that in 1980 there were 100 
persons employed in professional occupations in 
urban areas. Of these, 80 are non-migrants in the 
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period 1975-80, 10 are urban-to-urban migrants 
and the remaining 10 moved from a rural area. 
Further suppose that in 1990 the number in 
professional occupations had doubled to 200 but 
with no change in distribution by migration status. 
Therefore, the increase of 100 in professional 
occupations in the period 1980 to 1990 can be 
attributed to an increase of 80 non-migrants, 10 
migrants from other urban areas and 10 migrants 
from outside the area. This method cannot pro- 
vide an estimate of the extent that out-migration 
contributes to change. Hence the turnover of the 
labour force resulting from migration cannot be 
assessed. However, as the assumptions required 
to accurately assess the extent of turnover are 
probably not met, we judge that the simpler 
method adopted here is more appropriate. 


There are a number of important assump- 
tions in the analysis adopted. The first is that 
migration is accurately measured. As _ noted 
earlier, however, census data are not the best 
source of data for capturing some types of move- 
ment, particularly seasonal movement. The use of 
census data is especially likely to underestimate 
the contributions of migration to the service and 
production occupational sectors. The second 
assumption is that migration patterns reflected in 
the changes occurring between 1975-1980 and 
1985-1990 are applicable for the entire decade of 
the 1980s. It must be stressed that although the 
data available are only for migrants for the period 
1985-1990 this does not mean that we are under- 
estimating the contribution to labour force change 
of migration that occurred in the period 1980-1985. 
The net change in numbers of migrants that 
occurred in this period is incorporated into the 
estimate of change in migration status by assuming 
that the differences in the number of migrants for 
1975-1980 and 1985-1990 reflect the net change of 
migrants over the decade. Further extending the 
example provided above, the increase from 10 to 
20 migrants from outside the area between 1975- 
1980 and 1985-1990 is treated as a net gain of 10 
migrants from outside the area. Obviously the 
actual number of migrants moving from outside 
the area between 1980 and 1990 would have been 
well in excess of 20, but there would also have 
been losses from out-migration. 


One advantage of the method adopted in 
this analysis, compared with a strict demographic 
accounting method, is that changes in population 
due to areal expansion and reclassification can be 
ignored if we are willing to assume that the joint 
migrant status and labour force composition of 
areas redefined as urban is similar to the composi- 
tion of urban areas at the start of the period. 


Given that much of the expansion of urban areas 
between 1980 and 1990 consisted in adding areas 
that were already highly developed, for example 
Nonthaburi, this assumption can probably be sus- 
tained. If a demographic accounting procedure is 
used, the initial and end populations must refer to 
the same area, as must the migration data for the 
interval. 


(b) Occupational decomposition 

In table 38 the decomposition of sources of 
change in the occupational distribution of the 
Whole Kingdom between 1980 and 1990 is shown. 
The decomposition is presented separately for 
urban and rural areas and for males and females. 
For males, the largest changes in numbers of 
persons employed in urban areas occurred in the 


production sector, followed by professional occu- 
pations. Disregarding the smal! mining sector, in 
Proportional terms the changes were greatest in 
the professional sector followed by sales occupa- 
tions. In rural areas, the largest absolute change 
occurred in the agricultural sector. Surprisingly, 
the largest proportional change was observed for 
administrative occupations. The administrative 
occupational sector includes government workers 
and may reflect an increase in government 
employment in rural areas. As the increase is not 
found for women, it may also have resulted from 


changes in the size and distribution of the armed 
forces. 


For females, employment growth in urban 
areas was greatest in absolute terms in the sales 
occupations followed by professional occupations. 
Proportionally, the largest increases occurred in 


Table 38. Percentage change in occupational structure resulting from changing 
composition by migration status, for sex and municipal and 
non-municipal areas, 1980-1990 


Municipal 


Non-municipal 


Sex/Occupation Number Per cent of change due to: Number Per cent of change due to: 
1990 Change Non-mig Urb-urb Rur-urb Total 1990 Change Non-mig Rur-rur Urb-rur Total 
Male 
Professional 555 200 197 700 5 89.8 ait 49 100.0 315 700 97800 984 -18 3.5 100.0 
Administrative 225700 76300 84.1 -14 173 100.0 462500 367700 480 46.9 5.2 100.0 
Clerical 225000 74900 888 2.4 8.8 100.0 141 300 69500 79.9 10.8 9.4 100.0 
Sales 507 600 179 200 89.7 2.9 7.3 100.0 444600 150100 965 13 2.1 100.0 
Agricultural 145600 9100 945 -3.3 8.8 100.0 10 294600 2238900 99.9 -18 1.9 100.0 
Mining 7500) 83-0000 90.0 10.0 0.0 100.0 15 400 8800 823 10.2 6.8 100.0 
Transport 270 200 94800 93.9 -1.1 72» 100.0 300 300 +=26«109 500 (97.6 0.8 3.2 100.0 
Production 789 250 232 550 66.1 3.6 30.4 100.0 1242400 463000 90.2 4.1 5.7 100.0 
Services 200 400 34900 70.8 49 244 100.0 214 000 $2°700 “Vint sree AOL eet owe an 
Not classified 15600 8100 914 8.6 0.0 100.0 14 500 11800 81.4 12.7 5.9 100. 
Total 2 714 200 904700 828 28 143 100.0 13 445 300 3552200 92.2 4,7 3.2 100.0 
jaa 600 97.2 -0.2 3.0 100.0 
Professional 411 700 235400 94.2 2.6 3.2 100.0 311900 135 er: ee ae Wie 
Administrative 50200 15200 102.0 -7.2 os 100.0 ide re is : a ‘ + ae 
Clerical 241 200 119100 85.3 Del 9.6 100 5 6 aR 
793 200 286000 96.1 -0.1 
] 655 800 261500 88.6 2.9 8.5 100.0 | 
reat: 107 200 -900 -122.2 200.0 22.2 100.0 10 324 100 2 080 sp ace a € nie 
100.0 7 000 51 ! 
Mi 100 -500 60.0 200 20.0 reece 
pagal 101 000 6900 105.8 -5.8 0.0 100.0 13 400 9 500 ae a Af i 
Production 481400 183100 574 5.7 369 1000 878700 342 000 S62 as. pr emnGee seg 
Services 304800 79000 581 98 322 1000 181200 67 er Foie APRNGOS 
Not classified 9600 4800 97.9 -6.3 8.3 100.0 12 600 118 * ees 
Total 2 272 100 903 600 81.3 3.8 149 100.0 12678100 3 034 400 98.3 - wate ee 
Sources: Pejaranonda et al., (1984) and NSO (1993). 
Note: Percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 
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professional occupations followed by clerical occu- 
pations. There was also significant growth in the 
production sector which, in 1990, was the second 
largest occupational sector for women in urban 
areas. In rural areas the greatest growth in 
employment occurred in agricultural occupations, 
followed by production and sales occupations. 
Large proportional increases were observed for 
production, sales, clerical and professional occupa- 
tions. 


Sources of growth in employment were 
dominated by growth of the non-migrant labour 
force. For males in urban areas, urban-urban 
migration contributed to 2.8 per cent of overall 
growth, net rural-urban migration contributed 14.3 
per cent and the remaining 82.8 per cent could be 
attributed to growth in the non-migrant labour 
force. The decomposition of change in employ- 
ment in urban areas between 1975 and 1980 attrib- 
uted 6.9 per cent of the growth to migration 
within urban areas, 78.2 per cent to non-migrants 
and the remaining 12 per cent to net in-migration 
(United Nations, 1988). The results of the overall 
decomposition of the growth of employment of 
females is similar to that of males, with 81.3 per 
cent due to non-migrants, 3.8 to within-area migra- 
tion and 14.9 per cent to net in-migration. The 
results for females are also close to those found in 
the decomposition undertaken for the period 1975- 
1980 (United Nations, 1988). 


In rural areas, non-migrants accounted for 
almost all of the change in female employment. 
There was a small negative contribution of within- 
area migration, while net in-migration contributed 
around 2 per cent of the change in employment. 
For males, around 92.2 per cent of the change in 
employment derived from growth in employment 
of non-migrants, 5 per cent was due to within-area 
migration and about 3 per cent came from net 
in-migration. Net in-migration can contribute posi- 
tively to growth in both urban and rural areas as 
the absolute size of the labour force grew in both 
areas during this period. Again the percentage 
changes in employment due to different migration 
statuses and the sex differences in amounts of 
change are not significantly different in the present 
analysis from the analysis undertaken for 1975- 
1980. 


Sources of change vary considerably among 
occupational sectors. For male employment in 
urban areas, net in-migration contributed more 
than the 14.3 per cent observed for all employ- 
ment in production (30.4), services (24.4) and 
administrative (17.3) occupations. The greatest 
contributions of within-area migration came in 
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professional and sales occupations. In rural areas, 
net in-migration had the greatest effect on employ- 
ment growth for males in non-agricultural sector 
occupations, especially in services. The effects for 
females are similar to those of males, although 
with even a greater concentration in a few sectors. 
In urban areas, 36.9 per cent of growth in the 
production sector and 32.2 per cent of growth 
in service occupations can be attributed to net 
in-migration. Over 90 per cent of the growth in 
professional and administrative occupations, and 
over 85 per cent of the growth in clerical 
and sales occupations, came from increases in 
employment of non-migrants. Within-area mi- 
grants also had higher than average contributions 
to production and service sector employment 
change. In rural areas the amount of change 
attributed to migration is much smaller than that 
observed in urban areas, but the pattern is similar, 
with higher than average amounts of change 
attributed to migration for the production and 
services sectors. 


The conclusions that can be drawn from the 
occupational decomposition presented in table 38 
are remarkably similar to those reached for the 
analysis conducted for 1975-1980 (United Nations, 
1988). The main effect of migration from rural to 
urban areas on occupational structure is to fuel 
the expansion in growth of the production and 
services sectors. Other occupational sectors, espe- 
cially the professional and clerical sectors, also 
grew rapidly during this period but their growth 
was overwhelmingly accounted for by increases in 
employment of non-migrants. 


(c) Work status 


The components of change in the size of 
work status categories between 1980 and 1990 are 
shown in table 39. During this decade the largest 
proportional increase in urban areas was for the 
employer category. However, this category was 
relatively small in 1980 and by 1990 still com- 
prised less than 5 per cent of the labour force. 
More significant was a shift away from employ- 
ment as own account workers or as unpaid family 
workers to working as employees. This shift 
occurred for both men and women but was much 
more pronounced for women. Almost 80 per 
cent of female urban employment growth occurred 
through increase in the employee category, 
although this category comprised only 63 per cent 
of female employment at the end of the decade. 
A similar shift in the work status composition of 
the rural labour force occurred. For males there 


Table 39. Percentage change in work 
by migration Status, 


Status resulting from 
fheinta tora changing composition 


municipal and 


non-municipal areas, 1980-1990 
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Sex/Work status Number 


Per cent of change due to: 
Metcatineccer tees SO ERO Tatiana. 
1990 Change Non-mig Urb-urb Rur-urb Total 1 


Non-municipal 


Number Per cent of change due to: 


a | 
990 Change Non-mig Rur-rur Urb-rur Total 
Male 


Employer 109 300 


89 800 93.9 3.2 2.9 
Own account 552600 118400 89.2 1.9 8.9 
Employee 1903000 679600 79.8 oe ee ey 
Unpaid family 149 300 16900 104.7 -83 3.6 
Total 2 714 200 904 700 82.8 2.8 14.3 
Female 
Employer 37 700 33700 90.8 5.0 4.2 
Own account 425600 95200 930 -28 9.9 
Employee 1442100 705700 78.0 3) sopil 0.1 
Unpaid family 366 700 69000 933 } -28 9.4 
Total 2272100 903600 81.3 3.800149 
Sources: Pejaranonda et al., (1984) and NSO (1993). 
Note: 


were small proportionate gains in growth in the 
own account and unpaid family worker categories, 
with the unpaid family worker category also 
growing by a small percentage for women. Most 
agricultural workers are in these two work statuses 
and the slow growth reflects the slow growth in 
the size of the agricultural sector. The rapid 
growth in the employee category in rural areas 
reflects the expansion of employment in white- 
collar jobs and also in production. 


In urban areas migration, primarily rural- 
urban migration, played a significant role in the 
rapid growth of the employee sector. Approxi- 
mately 17 per cent of the growth of this sector 
could be attributed to rural-urban migration, with a 
further 3.2 per cent for males and 5.3 per cent 
for females coming from intra-urban migration. 
Migration played a relatively minor role in the 
expansion of the labour force in other work status 
categories, although rural-urban migrants contri- 
buted close to 10 per cent of the growth in own 
account workers for both males and females, and 
9.4 per cent of the increase in unpaid family work- 
ers for females. In rural areas it was also growth in 
the employee sector that was most influenced by 
migration. In this area, however, rural-rural migra- 
tion was a more important source of growth than 
urban-rural migration. It appears that rural areas 
play a major role in satisfying the labour demand of 
both rural and urban employee labour markets. 


100.0 107 800 94300 963.417 

| 7 20 1000 
100.0 6 286 100 1312000 100.7 -34 26 4000 
100.0 3.004 700 1382200 810 145 46 1000 
100.0 4046000 763000 974 09 16 41000 
100.0 13 445 300 3552200 922 47 32 41000 
100.0 38100 35000 951 20 29 4000 
100.0 1937700 678700 993 01 08 41000 
100.0 1 888 300 937600 909 51 40 41000 
100.0 8 814 000 1 383 100 1030 -42 13 4000 
100.0 12 678 100 3.034 400 983 04 23 41000 


Percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 


(ad) Economic activity 


Decomposition of the changes in economic 
activity over the decade of the 1980s is shown in 
table 40. In urban areas employment grew much 
more rapidly than did unemployment, and 
employment grew at a faster rate for women than 
it did for men. In rural areas the opposite trends 
occurred. Unemployment grew more rapidly than 
employment, the growth of unemployment was 
much higher for women than for men, and the 
growth in employment was the same for men and 
women. The numbers not working because they 
were waiting for the farm season grew relatively 
slowly, reflecting the slow growth in agricultural 
employment, but grew more rapidly for women 
than men. Hence the cross-sectional situation 
indicates a situation that is very conducive to 
rural-to-urban migration for employment, espe- 
cially for women. Thus the patterns of migration 
described in previous chapters, which showed an 
increase in levels of rural-urban migration, with 
females dominating in these streams, should not 
be surprising. 


As might be expected from the results pre- 
sented earlier in this section, rural-urban migration 
has the strongest impacts on growth in the 
employed component of the labour force. Only 
for females, did the proportion of growth in 
the number unemployed resulting from migration 
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Table 40. Percentage change in economic activity resulting from 
changing composition by migration status, for sex and 
municipal and non-municipal areas, 1980-1990 


Municipal 


Sex/Economic 


ay. Number 
activity 


1990 Change Non-mig Urb-urb Rur-urb Total 


Per cent of change due to: 


Non-municipal 


Number Per cent of change due to: 


1990 Change Non-mig Rur-rur Urb-rur Total 
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Male 


Employed 2 663 200 888 300 83.5 2.5 140 100.0 8 801 400 2 736600 89.4 6.6 4.0 100.0 
Unemployed 178100 46900 91.5 0.2 8.3 100.0 682 500 387100 95.9 2.9 1.2 100.0 
Waiting for 
season 15700 -5100 1020 8 -2.0 0.0 100.0 3937200 573200 1000 -18 1.0 100.0 
Total 2 857 000 930100 83.8 24 13.8 100.0 13 421 100 3696900 91.9 4.9 3.3 100.0 
Female 
Employed 2 225700 894000 81.8 3.6 146 100.0 7526 100 2 352000 . 97.2 0.6 2.2 100.0 
Unemployed 148 200 43300 85.0 0.4 146 100.0 525 500 349200 97.5 1.4 1.0 100.0 
Waiting for 
season 13600 -4900 89.8 0.0 10.2 100.0 3490400 972600 99.6 0.0 0.4 100.0 
Total 2 387 500 932400 81.9 3.4 14.7 100.0 11 542 000 3 673 800 97.9 0.5 1.6 100.0 
Sources: Pejaranonda et al., (1984) and NSO (1993). 
Note: Percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 


(14.6 per cent) equal the proportion of growth in 
the number of employed. It is possible that the 
large increases in numbers of female migrants 
to urban areas has reduced the risk involved in 
such a move, hence there is less pressure from 
family members for women to have employment 
arranged before they move. Another process 
probably operating is that women who move with 
their husbands from rural areas are attempting to 
enter the labour force in larger numbers. Migra- 
tion in rural areas acts almost solely to increase 
the size of the numbers employed. The data 
presented in the table indicate that migration 
occurs in response to labour demands and hence 
is instrumental in the growth of employment. 


3. Effects of rural-urban 
migration on population 
structure 


As noted in the previous section in relation 
to gender, the demographic selectivity of migration 
has effects on population structure in receiving 
and in sending areas. As the proportion of the 
population living in urban areas is much smaller 
than the proportion living in rural areas, the 
effects of rural-to-urban migration are greater in 
urban than in rural areas. 
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In figure 4 the age distributions for migrants 
and non-migrants are displayed for urban and 
rural areas in 1980 and 1990. In can be clearly 
seen that migrants comprise a much larger propor- 
tion of the population in urban areas than in rural 
areas. The age distribution of migrants is also 
very different from that of non-migrants. The 
effects of fertility decline can be observed in the 
age distribution of non-migrants, with the propor- 
tions at the youngest age group smaller than for 
the next group. This pattern is more pronounced 
for the urban than for the rural population, reflect- 
ing the earlier start of the fertility transition in 
urban areas. 


For migrants, however, the pattern is very 
different. Migrants are concentrated at the young 
adult ages, particularly ages 15-19 and 20-24, and 
this concentration increased in the period from 
1980 to 1990. The concentration of migrants at 
young adult ages was much more pronounced for 
urban than for rural areas. In fact, in 1980 for 
rural areas the proportions of migrants at each 
age from 5-9 to 30-34 varied relatively little. By 
1990, the concentration of migrants at young 
adult ages was clearly emerging in rural areas, 
although it was still less than was observed in ur- 
ban areas. 


Because of the small proportion of the 
rural population who are in-migrants, and the 
relatively low levels of age selectivity in this 
Stream, the addition of the migrants to the rural 
population has little effect on the overall age 
structure. However, for urban areas addition of 
migrants to the non-migrant population has 
pronounced effects on age structure. The large 
proportion of the non-migrant population at ages 
15-24, primarily a result of past declines in fertility, 
is greatly increased. For example, approximately 
13 per cent of the urban population was aged 20- 
24 in 1990, with 9 per cent being non-migrants 
and almost 4 per cent migrants. As has been 
shown in previous sections, most of these 
migrants were from rural areas. 


Hence over the last two decades the demo- 
graphic processes of both fertility and migration 
have operated simultaneously to concentrate urban 
populations at young ages. In the future migra- 
tion may act to compensate for the reduced 
proportions of the urban non-migrant population 
at younger ages. The situation in rural areas, 
however, will be very different. Because rural 
out-migration is also concentrated at younger ages, 
as the effects of the rural fertility declines of 
the late 1970s and early 1980s operate through the 
age structure, the smaller proportions of rural 
dwellers entering young adult ages will be further 
reduced through out-migration to urban areas. 
The effects will, in all likelihood, not be severe 
because of the large size of the rural population in 


relation to rural-urban migration streams but they 
have the potential to contribute to rural labour 
shortages in the coming years. The effects may 
be severe in certain areas because the migrants to 
urban areas are not drawn equally from all areas. 
As seen in section C, the North-east and Northern 
regions are the main origin regions for rural-urban 
migrants and hence can be expected to experience 


most of the impacts of out-migration on the age 
structure. 


The extent to which rural-to-urban migrants 
are concentrated at young ages is more clearly 
seen in the two age-sex pyramids displayed in 
figures 5 and 6. In figure 5 the age-sex distribu- 
tion is shown for rural-urban migrants for all of 
Thailand and in figure 6 the age-sex distribution is 
shown for rural migrants to Bangkok. As noted in 
previous sections, the concentration of migrants at 
young ages is very clear. The concentration is 
greater for females than for males. In 1990 
approximately 15 per cent of female rural-urban 
migrants were aged 20-24, compared with slightly 
less than 13 per cent of males. The differences 
are even greater at ages 15-19, with about 14 per 
cent of female migrants found at these ages, com- 
pared with only 10 per cent of males. 


As noted in previous sections, rural-to-urban 
migration streams in Thailand are dominated by 
females. Therefore urban places in Thailand are 
not only becoming younger in their age structure 
compared with rural areas and becoming more 


Figure 5. Percentage distribution of rural-to-urban migrants by 
sex and age, Whole Kingdom, 1990 
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Figure 6. Percentage distribution of rural migrants to Bangkok 
by sex and age, 1990 
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female in their sex structure, the greater propor- 
tion of females in urban populations is being con- 
centrated at the young adult ages. In relative 
terms, the effects of age-sex selectivity patterns is 
to make young adult populations in rural areas 
male dominated and young = adult urban 
populations female dominated. This is offset only 
to a partial extent, and then only temporarily, by 
the higher proportion of seasonal rural-urban mi- 
grants who are male. 


The data displayed in the two figures also 
indicate that the relative concentration of women 
is greater in Bangkok than it is in other urban 
areas. There is relatively little difference between 
the percentage of male rural-urban migrants at 
young adult ages for all urban areas in Thailand 
and for Bangkok. However, there is a much 
higher concentration of female rural-urban mi- 
grants at young adult ages in Bangkok than for all 
of Thailand. Thus migration contributes to an 
even larger excess of females in Bangkok than it 
does in other urban areas. 


4. Implications of migration 
and structural change 


Migration contributes to the growth of both 
the urban and rural labour forces although its 
contribution is much greater in urban areas. The 
urban employment sectors most affected by 
migration are the production and service sector 
occupations. Most of the growth in employment 
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in the decade of the 1980s in more highly skilled 
occupations occurred through an increase in the 
size of the non-migrant labour force. It was in 
less skilled areas, such as _ production, that 
migrants were a major source of labour. Migrants 
are not a major component of the unemployed. 
The evidence suggests that they have little trouble 
finding employment, and that only a_ small 
segment of the employment they find is as own 
account workers or as unpaid family workers. It 
appears that there is a strong demand in urban 
areas for migrant labour. 


Much of the migration to urban areas is 
seasonal, with the largest seasonal flows involving 
movement to and from Bangkok. The seasonal 
migrants come out of agriculture, go mainly into 
transportation and production while in Bangkok, 
and return to agriculture after leaving Bangkok. 
The large numbers of seasonal workers in Bang- 
kok during the dry season has significant impacts 
on some occupational sectors. For example, they 
make up almost 40 per cent of the transportation/ 
production sector. They work in construction, in 
small factories and as day labourers in a host of 
areas. Just as these migrants depend on their 3 or 
4 months in Bangkok to provide them with cash 
to survive, much of the building of Bangkok’s in- 
frastructure requires the services of this temporary 
labour force. 


The effects of age-sex selectivity of rural- 
urban migration are difficult to determine. It 
is likely, however, that the effects will be 


pronounced, especially where they operate in con- 
junction with changes in other demographic, social 
and economic changes occurring in Thai society. 
Some of these potential impacts were identified 
above. For example, the decline in fertility that 
occurred in Thailand during the 1970s and 1980s 
is now beginning to be felt in smaller cohorts 
entering the labour force. This is likely, other 
things being equal, to increase the demand for 
labour at these ages. Thus although migration 
traditionally has played the role of reducing the 
labour surpluses, often seasonal, in rural areas, in 
the future it could lead to shortages of labour in 
rural areas. 


In terms of sex selectivity patterns, it is not 
difficult to see how these might have implications 
in a number of areas including marriage and sex 
behaviour. For example, migration results in 
urban areas having an excess of young unmarried 
women over men of similar ages. The reverse 
situation is found in rural areas. In the meantime 
seasonal migration brings primarily men, many of 
whom are single, into urban areas for short 
periods of time. This situation is conducive to the 
development and the sustainability of a commer- 
cial sex industry. It is also a situation that is likely 
to lead to delayed marriage and, for a significant 
segment of the population, non-marriage. 


F. POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


1. Existing government 
policy 


Government effort to shift population 
growth away from Bangkok was a policy that was 
first introduced in the Fifth National Development 
Plan (1982-1986). It was expected that Bangkok 
would gradually become transformed into a 
cultural and service centre employing the most 
highly skilled labour. Manufacturing was to shift 
in large part to surrounding changwat, where the 
workers were to live in relatively self-sufficient 
communities (NESDB, 1982). The development of 
the Eastern Seaboard changwats of Rayong, Chon 
Buri and Chachoengsao (the Eastern Seaboard 
project) as an industrial centre for the nation was 
also promoted in the Fifth Plan as a means of 
reducing the growth of Bangkok. The Sixth Plan 
(1987-1991) and the current plan (1992-1996) 
continued the stress on decentralizing activities to 
the Bangkok periphery (NESDB, 1992b). 


Population redistribution policies of the Thai 
Government have gone far beyond promoting 


a wine ae close to Bangkok (see 
» for a detailed discussion of 
Government policies). For the last 30 years spatial 
policy has concentrated on decentralization of eco- 
nomic activity So as to encourage regional popula- 
tion growth. The first major attempt at decentrali- 
zauion occurred 30 years ago with the setting up 
of the Khon Kaen development centre (Sternstein 
1979). This effort was expanded in the Fourth 
National Economic and Social Development Plan 
(1977-1981) when eleven regional centres were 
targeted as growth centres. In the Fifth Plan 
(1982-1986) five of these eleven centres — Chiang 
Mai, Khon Kaen, Nakhorn Ratchasima, Chon Buri 
and Songkhla-Hat Yai — were planned to grow to 
between 150,000 and 300,000 by the end of the 
plan (NESDB, 1982). The Sixth Plan (1987-1991) 
continued the stress of previous plans in attempt- 
ing to reduce the growth of Bangkok by promot- 
ing regional growth centres. The Seventh Plan 
(1992-1996), which is currently being imple- 
mented, focuses on the promotion of industry in 
areas outside of Bangkok and the decentralization 
of services from Bangkok. 


The latest Government efforts have been 
aimed at stemming the flow of seasonal migrants 
into Bangkok. These efforts involve a budget of 
many hundreds of million Baht allocated through 
the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. The 
funds are being used on vocational training for 
farmers, some financial support for the destitute, 
and the provision of information on employment 
opportunities outside of Bangkok. The aims of 
the programmes are to reduce the level of 
seasonal migration into Bangkok by over 100,000 
persons. Allocation of funds at the changwat 
level is based on the estimated number of 
seasonal migrants, and within changwat poor 
villages are targeted. Although there have been 
newspaper reports that the programme has been 
unsuccessful in achieving the targets, no formal 
evaluation has yet been undertaken. 


2. Implication of 
rural-urban migration 
for development 


(a) Population distribution 


Any balanced assessment of the success of 
the regional growth centre strategy would come to 
the conclusion that, while there has been a trend 
of increased population growth in the regional 
growth centres, the growth has not been as high 
as the Government had planned. In fact, while 
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the estimates of the contribution of migration sug- 
gest that migration contributes a relatively small 
proportion of overall urban growth (around 30 per 
cent), the contribution of migration to the urban 
growth of Bangkok is much greater, probably 
between 50 and 60 per cent. 


Several researchers have argued that part of 
the reason that regional growth centres have not 
been able take over from Bangkok as the main 
target areas of migrants is the lack of effort, 
resources, and_ inter-departmental coordination 
required to establish sufficient new industries in 
these centres in order that they could attract those 
migrants who might otherwise have moved to 
Bangkok. Demaine (1987) argues that the regional 
growth centres have largely become service 
centres rather than the industrial centres they were 
designed to become. The results provided in 
section E clearly indicate the importance of 
employment in the industrial sector for rural-to- 
urban migrants. Furthermore, the decomposition 
of change in numbers employed in each occupa- 
tion suggests that migrants contributed over 30 per 
cent of the increase in the number of males 
and females employed in production occupations 
between 1980 and 1990. 


If the suggestions contained in the Seventh 
Plan could be carried out, it is possible that indus- 
trial development would expand in the growth 
centres. For example, one of the most powerful 
tools for influencing the location of industries in 
Thailand is the set of incentives offered to new 
industries by the Board of Investment (BOD. 
Those projects receiving BOI promotion have until 
now been overwhelmingly concentrated in Bang- 
kok and the vicinity changwat. However, in the 
Seventh Plan it was proposed that only firms who 
invest outside of Bangkok be given BOI support 
(NESDB, 1992a). There now exists a three-tier 
system of BOI support, with BOI supported invest- 
ments in Bangkok and immediate surrounding 
changwat attracting the lowest levels of incentives, 
an intermediate ring of changwat close to Bang- 
kok, receiving incentives above those provided to 
Bangkok, and the highest level of incentives 
provided to the remaining changwat. Yet there 
have been continual press reports that the struc- 
ture of incentives is not having a major effect in 
changing the location of industries. 


In attempting to influence the geographical 
distribution of the population, should government 
policies be focused on _ industry, individuals 
or some combination of the two? Up to now 
most spatial policies have been industry-based. 
Individual-based policies have been designed 
primarily to halt temporary flows of labour to 
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Bangkok. Yet to some extent industry-based poli- 
cies have been rendered less effective as improved 
transportation has broken the close linkage 
between work place and residence. This de-link- 
ing of employment and residence has been identi- 
fied as a major factor in many of the problems 
faced by Bangkok. 


Robinson (1992), for example, argues that 
decentralization from Bangkok has occurred but 
that this has exacerbated rather than lessened 
many of the problems faced by the city, particu- 
larly traffic congestion. One of the reasons is that 
decentralization does not always simultaneously 
involve employer and employee. For example, 
Yap and Rahman (1992) describe the rapid decen- 
tralization of industry from Bangkok to Pathum 
Thani, and the establishment of new industry in 
the changwat. However, the housing of workers 
has not decentralized along the same lines. Most 
of the workers in the factories of Pathum Thani 
are female migrants. The factories are not draw- 
ing upon displaced agricultural labour, rather they 
are importing labour from other changwat. Over 
time there has been a decline in the extent to 
which factories have been providing housing for 
their employees. This is partly due to increasing 
cost of land in Pathum Thani. Now many facto- 
ries provide bus transport for their employees, but 
this forces workers to find accommodation along 
the main northern artery from Bangkok into the 
Central region. 


The more commonly recognized situation of 
people coming into Bangkok to work during the 
day but leaving to live on the outskirts of the 
city at night has also been linked to changes in 
land-use patterns in Bangkok and the vicinity 
(Douglass, 1992). Both situations provide clear 
example of the interface between individual and 
industry decisions. Industries have relocated to 
Pathum Thani and other changwat surrounding 
Bangkok, and they do provide a source of em- 
ployment for many workers. However, many of 
these workers choose to live in Bangkok because 
of the combination of availability of housing and 
transport. 


Douglass (1992) argues that it is not realistic 
to expect industries to decentralize from core 
regions. Instead, regional centres should be de- 
veloped to take advantage of their comparative 
advantages, particularly in the processing of 
agricultural goods. It has been suggested that the 
development of rural industries which produce 
goods primarily consumed by rural households 
would have the effect of increasing rural employ- 
ment and reducing the need for migration to 


Bangkok (Wiboonchutikula, 1990). These _per- 
spectives stress providing the conditions for rural 
industries to grow rather than providing incentives 
for industries which have few links to regional 
areas, either in terms of their inputs or in terms of 
the markets for their products, to relocate. 


In part the policies of the decentralization of 
industry outlined in the Seventh Plan recognize 
the importance of exploiting available local materi- 
als in attempts to use the comparative advantage 
of each of the growth centres. This policy is also 
in accord with a major recommendation of a 
recent comparative study of how to reduce rural- 
urban migration, in which it is recommended that 
efforts be made to encourage the development of 
rural resource-based industries (ESCAP, 1991). The 
research by Santikarn (1980) on decisions about 
where to locate provides support for this view. 
The study concluded that industries that locate in 
rural areas or in provincial urban areas seem to do 
so either because the raw materials upon which 
they depend are derived from those areas or 
because the owners of the business are residents 
of the area in which they locate. 


The analysis of population projections 
presented in section C, however, suggests that 
Bangkok, and what is now being called the 
Extended Bangkok Metropolitan Region (EBMR), 
will continue to be the main centre for employ- 
ment growth and the establishment of new firms 
well into the next century. More must be done to 
provide better planning within the region. The 
recently completed Urban Development Plan 
created by TDRI and NESDB focuses on proposing 
administrative structures and land use plans for 
such development (NESDB, 1992a). 


(b) Human resources 


As population redistribution policies have 
not been as successful as hoped, what are 
the implications for human resource development 
of rural-to-urban migration? Migrants themselves 
should not be seen as a problem. Permanent 
internal migration in Thailand plays a very impor- 
tant role in economic development by providing a 
mechanism where spatial differences in labour 
opportunities, especially in skilled areas, can be 
overcome. Temporary migration is often carried 
out in conjunction with variations in agricultural 
labour demands. It is during the agricultural 
seasons when demand for labour is low that 
migrants flock to Bangkok to search for work. 
They provide a valuable addition to the labour 
force in such areas as construction, which is also 


seasonal in its labour demands, and in the service 
sector. In addition, the wages provided by urban 
employment provide extra income 
households. 


to poor rural 

However, it must be recognized that much 
of the investment that is undertaken with the aim 
of reducing rural-urban disparities has an effect 
opposite to that planned, and that this stems from 
patterns of migration selectivity. Chief among 
these investments are the expansion of education 
in rural areas. The results from this study indicate 
that in general it is the more educated who are 
most likely to migrate. This also means in most 
cases the young and ambitious segments of the 
population, who have limited opportunities to use 
their education in rural areas and hence are likely 
to migrate to urban areas. The dilemma is how 
both to improve the level of human resources of 
the human population and to productively retain 
part of the improvement in rural areas. There also 
is some concern that the levels of human capital 
of rural-urban migrants are not efficiently em- 
ployed in urban centres. Instead, migrants allow 
urban natives to move into more sought after 
occupations. 


It should also be noted, however, that the 
data presented in section C show that temporary 
migrants have different demographic and socio- 
economic characteristics than long-term migrants. 
The former are more likely to be concentrated 
among those who have finished a primary school 
level of education, whereas for the latter there is a 
linear positive relationship between education and 
the probability of migration. Similarly, temporary 
migrants are, on average, older and have a larger 
proportion of males than long-term migrants. 
Thus to some extent, temporary migration pro- 
vides a means through which rural and urban 


areas obtain some of the benefits obtained 
from the investment in human resources in rural 
areas. 


However, the Government has targeted the 
temporary moves in particular in their attempt to 
change migration patterns. To influence migration 
patterns in desired directions, coordinated invest- 
ment in both human and physical capital is the 
solution that has the most chance of success. 
However, this is a difficult road to follow. China 
appeared to use successfully a rigid system of 
population control, in conjunction with the deve- 
lopment of rural industries, to restrict large-scale 
urbanization in the late 1970s and early 1980s 
(Goldstein, 1990). The rapid economic growth of 
the latter half of the 1980s has been concentrated 
within particular regions, and usually large urban 
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areas within those regions, inducing large scale 
rural-to-urban migration, much of which is termed 


temporary movement. 


Economic development in Thailand has also 
been spatially concentrated, most being in the area 
of the Extended Bangkok Metropolitan Region 
(NESDB, 1992a). Moreover, this concentration has 
been particularly evident in those industries which 
employ the young, females (section D), and those 
with a moderate level of education (export indus- 
tries in the electronic and other medium techno- 
logy industries). Where human resource develop- 
ment policies are focused on rural areas in the 
absence of macro-economic policies designed to 
create employment, the result must be rural-urban 
migration. Unless there is increased and sustained 
effort to relocate some of these industries to more 
distant rural areas, there will continue to be a 
heavy flow of human resources from rural areas. 


There are many Government policies which 
recognize the need to relocate industry outside of 
large urban centres. However, more important 
than explicit policies in shaping rural-urban migra- 
tion are the implicit policies which, while enacted 
for reasons other than attempts to affect popula- 
tion distribution, often tend to make urban centres 
attractive destinations for rural residents by provid- 
ing subsidies for urban residence. Some policies, 
such as the rice premium, have been eliminated, 
although others, such as the subsidization of 
public transport in Bangkok, are still in effect 
(Tonguthai, 1987). 


While it is unproductive, and probably im- 
possible, to halt rural-to-urban migration, efforts 
made to reduce the extent of selectivity of these 
streams will contribute to the expansion of the 
stock of human resources in rural areas. For 
example, the results presented above confirm that 
much of the rural-urban migration is selective of 
young females. Extra incentives could be pro- 
vided for rural investment that is designed to tap 
this labour source. It was also noted in section D 
that female migrants, primarily because they are 
mainly young, single and living apart from family 
members, may be a group that requires special 
attention in order to reduce risks that they might 
be exposed to in urban areas. 


An individual-based policy that is targeted 
directly at migrants is the present attempt to 
reduce levels of seasonal migration. For a number 
of reasons it is unlikely that this policy will have 
the desired effect. Firstly, the method of targeting 
the funds does not mean that migrants, or even 
potential migrants, will be those who receive 
funds. The poorest villages, and the poorest 
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households within villages, are not those most 
likely to contain migrants. Also, by limiting 
benefits to only one person in a household, the 
scheme is likely to be used as simply one more 
risk diversification strategy of rural households 
where both migration and participation in the 
scheme are employed. Secondly, migration net- 
works are based on social relationships, which 
cannot simply be broken on the basis of allow- 
ances that are less than the minimum wage. As 
noted above, most migrants, including seasonal 
migrants, have employment arranged before they 
migrate and those that do not have employment 
find work very quickly. 


This reflects the high levels of labour 
demand for seasonal migrants. In section E it was 
noted that some sectors of the Bangkok economy, 
especially the construction industry, could not 
operate without the labour of seasonal migrants. 
Migration to urban areas is not a high-risk beha- 
viour for rural dwellers, therefore, if they can 
obtain reasonably paid employment in urban areas 
they will continue to migrate. Lastly, if the voca- 
tional skills programme is at all effective it should 
result in further migration, probably of a more 
permanent kind. Since returns to human capital 
are generally higher in urban areas than in rural 
areas, improved levels of human capital will 
contribute to migration. 


This does not mean that the policy of 
investment targeted at rural villages cannot be 
justified on social welfare grounds. While not 
likely to reduce seasonal rural-urban migration, it 
is likely to improve the living standards of many 
poor rural families. By applying pressure on the 
urban labour market it could also lead to upward 
pressure on wages paid to rural migrants. The 
improved level of human capital of rural-urban 
migrants may also translate into improved wages. 


Individual-focused policies which link incen- 
tives for individuals to remain in regional locations 
with incentives for targeted industries to move into 
these areas can also be envisaged. An example of 
such a policy has been suggested by Professor 
Wattanapanom in a study of the Thai garment 
industry (Bangkok Post, 22/2/1993). He suggests 
the industry support training centres in areas of 
the North and North-east where they wish to 
relocate. Such a policy would provide a sufficient 
density of skilled workers, available at lower cost 
than would be available in Bangkok, to allow 
industries to move. He also suggested that the 
Government provide tax holidays to offset the 
higher costs of transport. What is instructive 
about this example is that it is an industry 
organization rather than individual firms that 


would support the training. As training would be 
concentrated, the required pool of skilled labour 
could be developed. In industries, such as the 
garment industry, where industry-specific rather 
than general skills need to be developed, it might 
be possible to induce significant relocation of an 
industry. 


While the present concern with stopping 
large scale out-migration through increasing rural 
employment is justified because of the lack of 
income earning opportunities in rural areas, demo- 
graphic processes over the last two decades have 
the potential to ease employment pressures, and 
perhaps create labour shortages. The proportions 
and numbers of the rural population entering the 
young adult ages, where rural-urban migration 
probabilities are highest, are starting to decline. 
This decline is also occurring in urban areas, 
although it is masked somewhat by the importa- 
tion of labour from rural areas. It is likely that a 
situation will soon arise where the urban demand 
for labour at young ages will increase concurrent 
with a decline in the ability of rural and urban 
areas to provide the labour. The most likely 
result, in the absence of policy interventions, is 
that urban wages will rise to attract young rural 
workers. This could result in labour shortages in 
rural areas. 


3. Conclusion 


This study has utilized census data from the 
1990 census tO examine patterns of rural-urban 
migration. Special attention was placed on two 
aspects of rural-urban migration: 
dimensions (section D) and labour force composi- 
tion and change (section E). The study has 
shown that census data can provide valuable infor- 
mation about migration processes. Although 
census data on migration have mainly been used 
to describe patterns of movement and estimate 
levels of migration, there is also considerable 


analytical potential in the migration data obtained 
from censuses. 


the gender 


It was also observed that some types of 
movement, particularly temporary movement, are 
not well measured by the census. Because the 
composition, direction of movement and patterns 
of labour force participation differ between tempo- 
rary and long-term movers, there is a need to 
supplement census data with migration data from 
other sources. National migration surveys are 
required to answer many of the questions that 
planners pose. Until this form of data collection 
is undertaken, the analysis of census data can 
provide assistance to planners and policy makers. 
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